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-Y Art- according #0. bes pretence: So that not 1 
©? ceiving. rhe benefit they _—_— their dijap 
| 0 ment turns into diſguſt, and makes them 1 
[* all that he writes, a 
n L 3 ncqgan pas better Fortune for this Bok, | 
' < bad not. our Author avoided a' particular: me , 
> chat renders: moſt Books" of Rhetorick ineffetfual, = 
i; He does not trouble the Reader with #: ”— Nj 
1 | ny buddle of Precepts, that ſerve only to LO 
| | end incumber the Mind, He endeavours to Tay. 
open the bottom- of - the Art be undertakes, and 
j -*'s natural Principles, which being well under <A 
-4 :- food, leaves us. under 0 neceſſity of ymiltitude 
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plied: 5 with Words.  Newverthels(5-be( den 
.  ffrates, that Language depends upen the al. 
1 . Conſont' of ::AMeh, 'and that Cuſtom; \ or "comin 
S.. _ Conſontneveres 66 ap ab[alute dominion” over. our, 
1 Werds, and therefore -he gives. me Rules to: knows 
the. Laws of Cuſtom, and: direftion how- they 
are. to be. kept. And all this gy;bus f- Book. 
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- The PREFACE. 
# I”. woe. Theſe Ways and artifices in [peak 
| . ng, afe called Figures, of which our Author 
|. Ppreats "with more than ordinary care, not con- 
 renjing bimſelf with mextionins their Names 
'” avid adding ſome few Examples ( a i common: 
” Ty done) but be diſcovers the Nature of each F+ 
-.” gure, and how it is to be uſed. | 

py © The caſineſs wherewith we ſpeak, and the plea- 


fure we take to hear an barangue well pronoun- 


| ee ( ar our Author bas obſerved at the begin- 
” mmg of thu Rook ) bas diſposd Mankind to make 
we of Words to fignifie his Thoughts, rather thaw 
of any other ſign. In the ordering and ranging 
of Words, great pains bas been taken to find out 
” mibaet'# is that makes & Diſcourſe go well off | of 
- the Tongue, and prove grateſu! to the Hearers. 
We huve at large in bis third Pook, what we 
are ts avoid, What we are to obſerve, what we 
ave to do in the ranking our Words for better pro- 
nwnciation 5 and what we are to' do to make 
them acceptable to the Ear. In this Book it is be 
diſcourſes: of Periods, explains the Art of Verſifi- 
cation.; and after be bas taupht what it « in 
the Sound of Words that it pleaſant to the Ear, 
be: ſhows bow the Rules preſcrib'd by other Maſters 
for "the Compoſition of Periods, and Making of 
Verſe; ave-for no- other end, but to diſcover m 
Difeourſe the: conditions that render pronunciation 
uf "agrerable end cofie. 

| The laff Book treats of Styles, or ways of 
ſpeaking, which Men aſſume according to _ 
Dn Natur as. 
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F ie 'F; "He flrw! Sow the quality 
courſe oug bt ro expe} ſs ky quali 
bow our 'Syyle ought 'to' be" ftron 
Vere or floria, as the" Nature of 't 7 
quires. He \ inquires imo' the" Style" of 's an Oratbr,. 
& Poet, 'a Philoſopher, ani Hi orien lens and at the” 
end of bis, Diſcourſe, ſpeaking of Rherorical 5 
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they are” more. devoted 7o.7bum Ea an 1 Ly E. 
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every thing in its "Natural Order ; and con 
the Reader to the underfanding of what be 
teaches by ſuch ea x Reaſons, as are "not de 4 
ſerif d ſo : accurately and Py: #71 war other =; 4 
© Maſters. Tt has. ; rg 4 Pet laint, "that = I 
| ſufficient .care. 'has n6t been. 8 ins mform” and 5 
fortif the Fudgments of young People -who have © 
J been... hitherto. taught. 1ike---young-- nes 4 A 
words, without regarding | the improvement of - 
their Fudgments by accuſtoming them to argue. 2 
and reaſon upon the ſmall things that they af - 
taught, Hence it is, that Sciences. many. tit nes-/ 
do; but tronble the Mind, - and corrupt the Na- 
tural Tudgment that is often conſpicuous inſome- 5 3 
perſons who ffudy but little. * 
Our Author thoug ht not ft to" ſwell up "bis Book © 
with multitude of Examy es, though perbaps they 
might bave been converiient ; for Tock > is no Ma- 
fter-but "may ſupply "this defe#, by cauſing - 
Scholars to. mark ſuch places as Fc Ear 2 mn 4 
the Works of ſuch as have WE 5 in the Pra- " 
Fice of this Art. .Z 
This Treatiſe is.-uot intertgen 3 
alone, but in general” for "all that " bir ſpeak "2 
or write; for Poet, H ade : FL. Di- : 4 2 
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The Organs of the Poice, and how our Speech _ 
| | is form d. 0 
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"E may ſpeak with our Eyes, - © 


uſe of the motions of thoſe 
| parts to expreſs the Ideas - 
which are preſent.to. our Minds and'the Aﬀe+ 
Rions of our Wills : But this way of Speaking is 3 
not only 1mperte&, but troubleſome. We can- © 
| nor without much labour expreſs by our Eyes, * 
or our Fingers, all the variety of x » which. 
OCCur to our thought : We move our Ton 


with caſe,” arid can readily: diverſifie the ſound - 
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Bifre we ſbrak,'we ought to form a Scheme- 
' iw-our Minds of what we dejire to ſay. 


A' Painter will not lay on. his Colours eill 
he has formed in his i imagination what. 

deſigns to draw. Diſcourſe is the Picture 
* ,our thoughts ; the Tongue is the Pencil 
Y. 1 1 draws that Piure ; and:Words are the 
-- We ought therefore in the firſts ace 
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The "Er of Speaking. 


choſe that write of the Art of Think! 
very Art has its bounds, w 

tranſgreſs'd. For ſuch «Ee 
kiutoae of our emely; my followi 
will not ". [ Lappoſe ). unworthy. 


deration. it is, That:we hes up- 
on our Obs and make all r .nece(- 


1 Chap. 1. 


As relate co the 


fary for the diſcovery of ſuch means. as may b 


dire& us to our pro end We mult for- 
et nothing: that may. make that Subje&t por” 
| 3rd But it many times happens, thate 
deavouring to clear and explam a thing, 
overcharge the attention of the Reader, a 
render 1t more adbſtruſe, by our rolex ox; qi 
cations. Abundance is ſometimes the-caule 
of ſterility: The Husbandman fears:therank- 
neſs of his Corn, and feeds his, Sheep-: ri rien 10 
to prevent it, We cannot comprehend al 
Argument or Science, unleſs: our: me« 
ſupply us with things necgliiey. and — 
what is ſuperfluous ;, w 
15 to ſpare to ſuch- perlors) as | undertakes. to: 
ſtrat. A Man that wrices by halves, gives 
| an imperfe& account; but a great-book is a 


great evil 3 abe- Side; abe- zoxdr, We wan- 


der 1n it, we loſe our ſelves, and-have ſcarce! 


patience to turn it over. When therefore. we 7 


ave-made an exact colleRion of. all; thi 
relating to the matter of which we: rreat, We 
muſt contra them, reduce them to' their jaſb . 
bounds, and making a ftri& choice and ſeleQi 
on 
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"neceſlary, reject the 
bus”. "'We's are tobe continually F: 
h'the-end to (hgh we would arts L- T 


| retrenchnfien fy Ie re- 
*k >t ; ances as 
þ! may Re our one. and indy many. 
things that are" not expretied. © For this, we 
| Ar@"to: imitate che addreſs of Timantbes, the 
Painter, who' being co repreſent the, 
| prodigious* 5" Nature of a 'Giant in a ſmall pi- 
| Reareg; painted bn lying along in the midſt 
LT 4 Troop: of Satyrs, one of which was 
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2 wbgby that RE Inveh: 
#: fo final © of him -was to be ER: 
6 | ich a [ALAGY. 5 Theſe Iqventions., require 
\ niuch wit, and” application; ” and ' therefore: Þ}. 

? eowas, that Monſjeur -Paſca? .( an. Ay hor, 1 | 
| 7 famous for: His-Yelifiry '3n comprifing; : 
S wich? inffew words) ex U r Hinfele PEN. + 
:-. for the-extravagant lengch of -bne&-of his Let-, 
+> 8818; by ; Taying, he bad? mot: yime'Fo make. 7 
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he we our ſelves ſhould do in the ſame com- 
Diverſity of Wards then, being neceſ- 
ry, ; only. in reſpec of the different things 
" hich paſs in our Mind, and we are inclm'd to 
impart . we tnuſt obſerve exatly all that fo 
paſles, that we may be enabled thereby to find 
out what we are to do to paint the different 
Features of our Thoughts.” 
> When/onr Organs jo? Senſe are free, and 
undiſhirbed, -we perceive 'whac it is that ſtrikes 
them, and at the ſame'time we have the Idea's 
of fuck things-/prefent 'to our Mind; ' ' For 


g which reaſon theſe Idea's are not fy pd 
oy gp ran 4 devs which rofl front: on Seri 
ing "ay" way inte 
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it thiir bakneld ro figd'out Words rok i I 
_E of all cheſe unpovenl are'the RT 
our ion {( wht accor 
6 ah the f aan ofthe 

Ned) bn the infinite variety 'of Words, 
would'not be difficule to find' particular” Me 
to mark' every Idea; and/give'ic's' patrcular 
3 - Jus In. as- nitich- as 'we nacurally* ey” 
fi 
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I | Chap.1. The Art of Speaking. Wt - 


uſe of theſe primitive Notions, we may be- 
lieve, that if other things ſhould preſent them- 
ſelves to their Minds, bearing any reſemblance 
or conformity to thoſe things which they had 
denominated before, they would not take the 
ins to_invent new words, but ( with. ſome 
he le variation) make uſe of the farſt Names, 
to denote the difference of the things to, which. 
they would apply them. Experietice per- 
ſfwades me, that where a proper Word: » 
not occur immediately to our Tongue, We 
ſhould make ufe of the Name of fome other. - 
ling bearing ſome kind of reſemblange rp £5 4 
In al Langu ages, the Nantes, of th hing: AUT. q E Y 
Fears vary lithe Yifference: Fromone fins © 
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gle Word many other are derived, as 35 © - 
vious in the Di&ionaries of ſach Languages 
as we know. Vt 

The ſame Word may be. diverſified fever al 
ways; by cranſpoſition, retrenchment, addi- | 
tion of Vowels or Confonants;” 'or by chany 
ing the Termination. ' So thac ic is no. hard 
matter, when. we give. the prop C 


particular thing, to ſeveral others that are like 
it, to fignifie by. fome little variation, wh 
ſuch things have jn peculiar; and in whatths 
differ from the things from whengs they have. 
their Names. Hate. 


IV. Nouns 
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2 Nouns Scbfanthvs, Adjedtives, and : 
ES _ Articles... ; | 


U Kk Woke; as anifie the: Obje& of « our; 
ho oughts,- {.that..1s, to ſay | Things ). are. 
\Nouns. . We conſider i in everything, its, © 
being, and its manner of being : The being 

E 7 1 a $ thing, as for example, the, being of Wax, | - 
Fo Ss of OP Tat The roundneſs or. : 

f che. figure ( which may be 
vichour preju lice to the Wax) are, 


nner of their 
be the abſaluce be 
oy Thoſe, 


s, Roun 

& Sabſtaptive, and. the. hcl he 
56 but Its WANG. of being.. ouns., 
ye 5 do become Adje&wes, or rather 
+ ike exiſtence ; and ſubſtances 
effed -by Nouns Adjettives, when be- 
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; jectives, Silvered, Toned. 
' Nouns do. commonly | 
| - general, and unlimited way: 
7. guages where they are ſe e as in Groth; 
French, &c.) do ſerve to refrain. and: 
he the" 1 gnification. of \Nommg "arid pp F: 
em to a;particular. things: F-we ſay 'ris "Y 
happineſs to be King, the expreflion 18 y; 
+ but if you! add/5be"toit, atk "Gy iis} 
| - nels £0 be-:rþs King} it" Uecoimhingichetbuſine 5. 
' and*catnet be- ahderſtobd? batof: che' Kiri 
of 2 particular People mentioned befors3 Se 
that' Articles'do''econti tdite'very muth: 20 ie 
i clearneſs of :Diſcourſe, : and *tis '\notimpoſiible 
bur theſs new. Men;'in-the compoſire'of cheh 


neceſlicy of: determming'the 1 7 hi 
cation -of Words would AREA to 
Them: our: 43 ir 577; 15 - 
33 The different: ways: of Mes 
inſtead of a cher-Nown.: 2 We' 
'6 two: 


| ich 
- oo two: Nambets,: :the Sin 
ral.» The word :Homo, WASION 
” of heSingalar Number, implic 
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the Plural, implies more Men ; che vari- 
tion of che termination ſerving inſtead of af, 
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V. 


How to mark the references which things 
. have among themſerves. 


WWE do not always conſider fimply the 
hings that are the Obje&s of our 
thoughts ; we compare them with other 
things ; we reflet upon the places where 
they are; upon the time of their duration; 
upon what they are ; -what they are not; 
and. upon | their references and relations. 
Theres need of particular Terms to exprefs | 
theſe references, with the Series and Con-- '} 
gexion of all the Idea's that the Conſideration: 
_ of theſe things imprints '1n our Minds- In 
forme Languages the different terminations of 
ey! 6 x par ffs nog 
upPly thole Words: which are ry. to Ex- * 
prels the reference of a thing, .. Theſe are 
commonly called Caſes, and are fix in ;each 
Number, both Singular and Plural, The No- 
winative, the Genitive, the Dative, the Accuſa- 
tive, the Vocative, the AllJative, The ſame 
Noun ( beſides the principal Idea of the thing 
which it {1gnifies) contains, 2 particular refe- | 
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rence betwixt-that' thing and ſome other, ac- 

| _ wp 3s —_—— Dative 

Caſe; &c. The Nominative, /fignifies a'thing 

ſimply and poſitively. 'The Genitive,-its re- 

| ference-with' the thing co: which iti relates, as 

Palatium Regis. The Dative, its relation” to 

the thing as it tends to profit or prejudice, as 

Utilis Reipublice. The Accuſative, its rela- 

tion to a thing which aQsupon it, as Ceſar 

wicit Pomperum. 'The Vocative, 1s uſed when 

we addrels our diſcourſe to the perſon or thing 

ſignified by the Noun: The Ablative, isuſed 

3n ſuch infinite caſes, that ic is not poſſible to 
mark them all. 7 Ee, 

The Languages whoſe Nouns do not admit 

of theſe different Caſes, do make uſe of lit- 

tle words called Particles weth-the ſame effec; 
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as of; the, ro,*by, rey, 8c: © Adverbs- are uſec 
41 likewiſe with: Ile difference” from "the De- 
| clenſion' of: Nouns, carrying with them ſome- 


times the force of thoſe Particles; as this Ade ' 
verb /:iſeh imports as muchas theſe rwoWords 
rogether, with Wiſdow. The different 'relat>» Þ} 
ons berwixt things, in reſpe&'of their place, - 
ſituation, motion, repoſe; diſtance, oppolition, 
and compariſon; are infinite. We'cannot dif. - 
.. courſe a moment, but ſomething will ariſe 'to 
c- eſt them. hs are ou _ — 1 
theſe men, whom-we ſu brought cope- 
ther from remote parts, of no correſpondence, Þ: 
would quickly find out ſome way-or other to 
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Y to ſay, the Adio of the mind, which''affſirms -- 
| that @ thing is ſo; or not fo. ''And the part im 
diſcourſe which expreſſes our Judgment, is' cal- 
led a Propoſition, which Propoſition-does-ne- 
ceflarily comprehend two Terms, the Sabjet# 
and the Attribute. The Subjeft is That of 
which we affirm: The Attribute is, That which 
« affirmed of the thing, As in-this Propolt-» * 
tion : God us juſt; God is the Subject ; Ju is Þ} 
the Attribute, it being the thing affirmed, or Þ} 
attributed ro the Subje# of the Propolition. 
Beſides theſe two, there is in every Propoſt- 
tion another Term, which couples the. Sah- 
je with the Attribute, and Goaaethat Adi- 
'1 on of the Mind by which we judge, afhrm- 
4 ing the Artribute of the: Subje; and the 
|. Terms which expreſs this Aion, are in-all 
Languages called Verbs, Verbs, as is obſerved 
by a judicious Grammarian; are words which: 
Gita affirmation. A ſingle word would: ſuf- 
fice to ſignifie all the like operations of our F# 
judgment, as the Verb Efe, which is the na= 7 
tural and- ordinary ſign of affirmations "But 4 
it we judge of theſe new men, by thole who : 
{ have lived in all former Ages, the defire-of  } 
4 contracting their diſcourſe, would ' prompe 
2 them to make one word: fignifie both the 
4 firmation andateribute; accotding'to the pr 


Ko 


dice in many Languages, where infinite num! . : | 

bers of words doth denote both 'the affirma->T* 
210n and the thing affirmed. 'For example, 7 |: 
k B | read |: 
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read imports an affirmation, -and-the action 
which I perform when I read, at the ſame 
time. Theſe words, as is ſaid before, are 
called Verbs. And when, in ſome Languages, 
they take from them the power of ſignifying | 
athrmation, .they degenerate inco the nature 
of Nouns, and are uſed accordingly, as when 
in French we ſay, le boire, le manger. 


H. Of Pronouns. 
With one fingle Verb we may be able to © 


expreſs an entire Propoſition. 


6 gon frequent repetition of the ſame 
| words being diſagreeable and trouble- 
ſome, and we in the mean time obliged to 
ſpeak often of the ſame thing ; to reihe that 
inconvenience, in all Languages that are 
known: to us, there are certain words eſta- 


_ - bliſhed which are called Pronouns, and their 


> "ing, as Fe; the Pronoun of the ſecond Per- 


number 15 three: The firſt implies che per- 
ſon ſpeaking, as 1; the ſecond, the perſon to 
whom. we ipeak, as ou; the third, the per: 
fon-or thing of which we ſpeak, as He, Thar, 
Theſe Pronouns have two Numbers, as the 
/Nouns. The Pronoun of the firſt Perſon, in 
the plural Number, implies the perſons ſpeak: 


ſon, in the plural Number, implies the per: 
: {ons 
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ſons to whom we ſpeak, as:7e;5 and the. Pro- 
noun of the third Perſon, in the plural Nums+ 
ber, implies the perſons or things of which we 
ſpeak, as They, Thoſe. $910 
Again, to avoid the inconvenient repetition 
of theſe Pronouns, which otherwiſe would 
often occur; in the ancient Languages they 
added certain Terminations to their. Verbs, 
which ſupplied the place of theſe Pronouns, 
by-which means a fingle Yerb became ſuffici- 
ent 'to make an entire Propoſition ;. fa. this. 
| Verb Perbero, comprehends the ſenſe of this 
 B whole Propolifion, Ego ſum werberans.: And 
beſides that, this Verb intimates . the affirma- 
tion, and the thing affirm'd, it {1gnifies alſo * 
the perſon beating, who is the: perſon, that *. 
ſpeaks of himſelf; and the reaſon ,is, becau 
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the Verb hasa Termination that ſupplies £ 

. place of the Pronoun of the firſt Perſon... 

. 

, I TI. fs A. 
. Of the Tenſes of Verbs, _. 


= 


C V Hat is affirmed of the Subje&t of & : 
Propoſition, is either paſt, preſent, : 

- © or to come. The different inflexions of Verby, © 
'- have power to denote the circumſtance. of. * 
time belonging to the thing affirmed. * The 

| B2z circums 
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eircurnſtances of time are very numerous : 
"We may conſider the time paſt with refe- 
rence to the preſent, as when I fay, I was 
reading when he entred into my Chamber. The 
a& of my reading is paſt; in regard of the 
eime in which I ſpeak ; but I fignihe the time - 
preſent,-in regard of the thing of which I- 
ſpeak, which'is the entrance of 'fkch a man. 
We: may -alfo confider the' time paſt, with 
reference to/anothertime-paft; as I had ſupp'd 
when be 'came in. Both which ations are 
paſt, 4h reſpe& of orie another. We may 
contider the time paſt cwo'ways, as definite, 
or indefinite: We may ſpeak preciſely, when 
- an action was done; or we'may only fay, it 
- was done. © We conſider the Future Tenſe'in 
| the farhe:manner, uſing ſometimes a preciſe 
*_ - and definite term, and ſometimes att indefi- 
- - nite; without any limitation. A TOSS 2] 
 *- In this new Language that is propos'd, we 
- cannot tell whether all the different circum- 
ſtances of times would , be expreſsd by fo 
- many different inflexions, becauſe we do not 
- find the p:ople; have diſtinguiſhed with che 
lame exactnefs all the circumſtances of time. 
The Hebrew, Verbs have only two Tevlgs, the 
©  Preter Tenſe, and*the Future Tenfe : They 
” have.but two imflexions to expreſs the diver- 
” My of times. "They,make uſe of the inflexion 
—=-of the Future Tents, to; Hgnifie the Preſent 
Tenſe. The Greek; 'are more exact; = | 
DH She erbs 
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| © Verbs have all the Tenſes aforeſaid. | Yer'T: +: 
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Y7®bs have their Moods, thats 


_ 15 the Imperative, and implies'a command 1 
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doubt not, but the Terms of this new Kam. -:: 
guage would bear at leaſt the ſigns of fome 
of theſe circumſtances, _— in every -Pro- - * 
polition the time of the Attribute 1s to be de- - 
rermined; and. the defire to- abbreviate our 
diſcourſe, is natural to all men. When I ſay, - 
I ſhall lowe, the inflexion of the Future Tenſe 
that I give to that Verb, eaſes 'me of the 
trouble'of this long Phraſe, 1 will h_ ſome 
time or other that I ſhall be in love, When 1 
ſay, 1 have loved, the inflexion of the Preter- 
perfe& Tenſe ſaves me ſeveral of theſe Words, 


There was formerly a time when I was in love. 


3h, 


By Verbs may be ſignified the divers man-. E 
ners of afirming, and certain circum- | 


ſtances of the attion which they imply. © | 


they ſignifie, beſides the circumſtanctesof 7 
time, the manner of the affirmation, The © 
firſt is the Indicative Mood, which demon- - 
ſtrates ſimply what we affirm. The ſecond 
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ſuch a one to do ſuch a thing. The third 8 
the Optetive, a Mood of great uſe amongthe | 


VASAT YEE. 
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Greeks, and 'intimating an ardent defire that 
ſuch x thing may happen.' The fourth is the 
, Subjuntjve, lo called, becauſe it has always 
E / ſome condition annexed to what we affirm, as 
| CY ſhould love ' bim, if be did love me, If that 


re, the ſenſe would be doubtful. The fifth 
Mood 1s the Infinitive; a Verb in. this Mood 
has a large and undetermined fignification, as - 
To arink, to eat, to be beloved, to be beaten, Cc. 
We ſhall ſee hereafter that Infinitive Verbs are 
uſed principally for the coupling and con- 
nexion of two Propoſitions. A Participle may 
be ſaid to bea ſixth Mood. A Verb in 1ts Par- 
ticiple ſignifies only the thing affirmed, and 
not the affirmation; and*therefore they are 
called Participles, becauſe they participate borh 
of the Verb and of the Noun, fignifying the 
thing affirmed. by the Verb, without any at- 
-AHrmation. The Partciple Beaten imporcs as 
much as the Verb To beat, yet he who ſays 
| Beatev, affirms nothing, unleſs it be added or. 
Ho tmderſtood He &, or He has been beaten. 
© All Verbs ( except Sum, Es, Ef, Efſe ) do 
comprehend two Idea's, the Idea of aftirma- 
tion, and the Idea of ſome action affirmed. 
"An action has commonly two terms, the firſt 
” "& quo, the ſecond ad quem. In an action we 
 -eonfider the Author that acts, and the Per- 
* ®ſon upon whom : The firſt 1s called the 4- 
gent, the ſecond the Patient. It is neceſſary 
| to 


condition were not inſerted after the Subjun- 
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to determine the Term of the action of which 

we ſpeak, whether it be the Subje&t of the 

Propoſition, of which we affirm the action, 

that is either Agent or Patient ; and therefore 
in ancient Languages, the Verbs have gene- 

rally ewo Terminations, and different 1nfle- 

xions, Which diſcover whether the Verb be 

taken actively or paſlively : As Petr amat, 

&- Petrins amatur 5 Peter loves, and Peter 

beloved. In the firſt Propoſition, the Verb be- 

ing active, imports that it is Peter that loves; 

in the ſecond Propoſition, the ſame Verb, 

with a paſſive inflexion, implies. that Peter is 
the Object of that love. : 

It is not impoflible then, but the Verbs of 
this new Language would have two inflexions, 
one ative, the other paſſive. "Tis 
they would not comprehend in one 
Verb all the various circumſtances of an aai- 
on; as whether it was done with diligence, 
whether performed by the Author himſelf, 
or whether by an Inſtrument; which among 
the Hebrews was Genified by the various in- - 
flexions of their Verbs. There are a-hundred 
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ſeveral ways: of a Man's exprefling-himlelf, - 
that are not efſzntial, but peculiar ro. C4 'y T! W 
Languages. I cannot fay whether our aew : 
Society would omit them, and ſtick only. #6 * 
thoſe which were eſſential, and without whis 
they could not explain themſelves. But. my 
deſign being only to diſplay the fundamental - 
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OI 
Riiles of the Art of Speaking, I hold my ſelf | 
oblig'd to enlarge only upon the laſt. 


i 


V 


What Words are neccſſary to expreſs the 
_ other Operations of the Mind. 


\ / E have ſeen how the two firſt Ope- 
rations of the Mind are to be ex- 
prefled,: that is to ſay, our Perception and Fudg- 
ment, We come now to the third, which 15s 
\ our Reaſoning or Argumentation. We ar- 
| , when from one or two clear and evi- 
| mn Propoſitions, we conclude the truth or 
falſity of a third: Propoſition that is obſcure 
and:diſputable. As = prove the innocence 
of Milo we ſhould ſay thus: I 4s lawful to 
repel force by force, Milo, in killing Clodius, 
' did only repel force by force; Ergo, Milo did 
| lowfully kill Clodius. Reaſoning is but an ex- 
tenſion of the ſecond Operation, and a chain- | 
” ingoftwoor more Propolitions. {t 1s evident 
we. have'need only of ſome ſhort words to || 
” make this connexion, as theſe Particles, :heny, | 
F at length, for, foraſmuch, ſeeing that, &c. Some | 
” Philoſophers will have a fourth Operation of | 
the Mind, and they call it Merhod, by which 


they range and diſpoſe their Arguments 1nto 
+ order. © This diſpoſition and order may be ex- 
| preſſed by certain Particles. The 
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The other Actions of our Mind, by which 
we diſtinguiſh, divide, compare, conne, &c. 
are reducible to one of theſe four Operations, 
and are expreſſed by certain Particles, which 
receive different denominations, according to 
the difference of their office. Thoſe whoſe 
office it is to unite, are called Copulatives, as 
Et, Thoſe which divide, are called Negatives, 
or Adverſatives, as Not, But. Others are con- 
ditional, as If, &c. Theſe Particles do not 
fignifie the Objets of our Thoughts, but ſome 

articular Aion of the Mind, as we have ſaid 

efore» Diſcourſe is but a connexion or con- 
tinuation of ſeveral Propoſitions ; and there-- 
fore Men have ſought out ways of ſignifying. 
the connexion of ſeveral Propoſitions; x 
That anſwers the #n of the Greeks, 'and per- 
forms that office, as when we ſay, 1 know that - 
God 4s juſt, 'tis evident the word That unites: = 
the two Propoſitions [ Ezow, and God is juſt ; 
ſhowing alſo that the ſaid Propoſitions were: - 
united 1n our Minds. Sometimes for ſhortneſs - -- 
fake the Verb in the ſecond Propofitions uſed > 
in the Infinitive Mood, and 'tis one” of the: : 
greateſt uſes of the Infinitive, to couple twe- : 
Propoſitions in that manner. Rl 
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The Art of Speaking. 


PartF. 


VI. 


The Conſtruftion of Words, and Rules for 
that Conſtruftion. 


Aving found all the Terms of a Lan- 
guage, the next thing to be confiderd 
15 the array or diſpoſition of thoſe Terms. If 
the words which comprehend'a Propoſition, 
do not carry marks and tokens to fignifie the 
connexion which they ought to have; and 
if we perceive not their ſcope, the diſcourſe 
produces no reaſonable ſenſe in the Mind of 
the Auditor. Among the Nouns, as we have 
ſaid before, ſome fignifie the things, and o- 
thers the manner of thoſe things. The firſt 
are called Subantives, thz ſecond are called 
Adjeftiver. In hke manner, as the Modes of 
Being; appertain to the being it ſelf, the Ad- 
jectives ought to depend upon the Subſtan- 
_tives, and carry the marks of their depen- 
dance. In a Propoſition, the Term that is 
the Attribute of it, refers to the Subje& of it, 
and' that reference oughc to be expretied. 
The: Nouns of all know Languages are di- 
ftinguiſhed by different Terminations, in two 
Genders ;: The firſt is called the ' Maſculine, 
the ſecond the Feminine. The inconſtancy 
of cuſtom 15 very ſtrange in this diſtribution, 
ſometimes the Gender has been ——_—_ 
y 
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by the Sex, and the Names of Men, and 

every thing belonging to them, were of the 

Maſculine Gender. The Names of Women, 

and all things mio to them; were of the 

Feminine, with regard only to the fignifica- 

tion: And another time, without confidering 

either the ſignification or termination, it has 

given to Nouns what Gender 1t pleaſed. 

Nouns Adjectives, and other words, which 

fignifie rather the manners of things, than the 

things themſelves, have uſually ewo-termina- 

tions ; one Maſculine, the. other Feminine: 

The Hebrew Vecbs are capable of different 
Genders, as well as their Nouns. 

The difference of Genders ſerves to. denote 
the connexion of the members of Diſcourſe, *'! 
and their dependance one upon another. Ad- 
jecives have always the. ſame, Gender with 
their Subſtantives ; that is.to. ſay; if the Noun 
Sabſtantive be Maſculine, the Adjective. has 
a Maſculine Termination ; and it is that Ter- 
mination that ſhows to which it belongs. 
When a Thing is muliplied, its manners of 
being are multiplied alſo ; and therefore the 
Adjetives are likewiſe to. follow. the Number = 
of their Subſtantives, whether Singular or. Plu- \ *: 
ral. Verbs have two Numbers like the Nouns:  : 
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In the Singular, chey imply chat the Subje6 
of the Propoficion is (ingle.: In the: Plural 
they imply a plurality, in. the Subje&t. :; An 


therefore Verbs are to be put in the ſame Num- 
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ber with the Noun that is the Subje& of the 
Propoſition, whether it be expreſſed or under- 
ſtood. 

"Men are ſometimes ſo intent upon things, 
that they do not 'refle& upon their Names, 
nor regard what is their Gender, or what is 
their Number : They regulate their diſcourſe 
by the things: They place 'the Verb in the 
Plaral, though it agree with a Noun of the 
Singular Number, becauſe they look upon the 
Noun colle@ively, and importing an Idea of 

_ Pluralityz as in Virgil, Pars Merfi tenuere ra- 
item, for Pars Merſa tenuit ratem; becauſe 
without reſpe&t to the word Pars, which is 
of the Feminine Gender and Singular Num- 
ber, he ſpeaks of Men, which are the Maſcu- 
line and Plural Number. So in French at Six 
of the Clock we ſay, 7 Pp fix beures, conſl1 - 
dering the fix hours as a determined point of 

* time. Sometimes we omit or negle& a word, 
- that thoſe to whom we ſpeak may ſupply it, 


| asin Letin where it is ſaid, Trifte Lupus ftabuls, 
| the word negotinm is underſtood. 


— bf zares are extraordinary ways of ſpeaking. 
- There are Figures of Rhetorick, and Figures 
FGrammar : Rhetorical Figures expreſs the 
DN tions and Violent agttations of the 
find in our paſtions, or form aniegreeable 
> eadence. Figures Grammatical are uſed in 
 =eonſtruction when we digreſs from ordinary 
* Rules, as in. this manner of expreflion we 


now 
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| by the. words, and ſo the conſtruction is made 


Idea's, toawaken many other. Nouns,. : 
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now mention, which by the Grammarians is 
cailed Syllepſis or Conceptio, becauſe in that, we 
conciive the ſenſe otherwiſe than 1s imported 


accordingly. Sometimes we may make ule of 
different expreſſions which give the ſame Is, 
ſo that 'cis 1ndifferent which of them we ule, 
as Dare claſſibus auſtros, or Dare claſſes auſtr : 
And when of theſe two ways of peeing, we 


make choice of that. which is leaſt uſed, we 
call it Hypallage or Immutation. | 
CHA Þ. II. 
I. | 


We muſt expreſs af the principal Idea's or 
Images that are formed in cur Mind. 


FL 7 Hen all the Images that are formed 

in the Mind of the Speaker, are. not 1 

legible and plain, tis Diſcourſe :1s © 
imperfet. When we ſpeak: therefore, at's. 


_ neceſſary that-every one of thoſe Idea's which : 


we deſire to communicate, have ſomezhgn ? 
or other to repreſent it in our Diſcourſe. "But : 
we muſt obſerve hkewiſe, thatthere are wards? 


which have the power. of ſignifying levera "Y 
things, and are able, /belides their principal ; 
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Nouns, in Languages that admit of diffe- 
rent Caſes, do ſignifie at the ſame time both 
the things and their references, as is ſaid be- 
fore. Verbs have a power of ſignifying a 
whole Propoſition, the Subject, Attribute, and 
Copula. When all our Idea's are expreſſed with 
their - connexion, 'tis not poſlible to under- 
ftand all that we think, unleſs we give our 
thoughts fuch {igns as are neceſſary : For 
. which reaſon, they ſpeak moſt clearly and in- 
telligibly, who ſpeak moſt ſimply, and moſt 
according to the natural order and imprefiions 
_ upon their Mind. 

*Tis true, that Diſcourſe is tedious, where 
we give to every thing that we delire to fig- 
nifie, particular terms ; *tis tireſome to the 
hearer, if he has but common capacity. Be- 
fides, our ardour and impatience to commu- 
nicate our thoughts, will not endure ſo- great 
2 number of words : When it is poflible, . we 
chuſe rather to explain our ſelves by a ſingle 
word, and do therefore ſelet ſuch terms as 
| may excite ſeveral Idea's, and by conſequence 
| ſupply the place of words; and we retrench 
 ſach, as being omitted, cannot produce ob. 
 ſcurity- The Rule to be obſerved, 1s, to have 
a particular regard to the capacity of the Per- 


 ſonto whom we ſpeak ; if his parts be but in-- 


A different, we mult ſpeak every thing exprelly, 
"and leave nothing to his.divination» 


The 
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The Elbgfs or retrenchment of ſome part 
of our Diſcourſe, 1s a Grammatical Figure, as 
in this Latin Expreflion, Paucs te wolo, in 
which theſe words, verbs allequi, are left out: 
This Figure 15s vety common 1n the Oriental 

' Languages: The People of thoſe Countries be- 
ing hot and quick, their ardoaur and vehe- 
mence will not permit them to ſpeak any 
thing in terminis that may be as well under- 
ſtood. The French Language uſes not this 
kind of Figure ſo frequently, nor indeed any 
other of the Grammatical Figures : It affects 
clearneſs and perſpicuity, and therefore as 
near as poſlible, expreſſes every thing in the 
{impleſt and moſt natural order. 

When we ſpeak, we ought particularly to 
confider the principal things, and make choice 
for them of ſuch Expreflions, as may make 

| deepeſt impreffions in the Mind of the Hearer, 

either by the multitude of Idea's they contain, 
or otherwiſe. A Painter draws the principal 

Lines of his Picture groſs, and then: heightens 

it with his colours; in the mean time 1{weee- 

ning and refining his other ſtrokes, that their 
ſoftneſs and obſcurity may let off the luſtre of : 
the other. Trifling things, that are notefſen- 

tial to Diſcourſe, ſhould be menti>ned by the 2 

By : 'T would ſhow great defe& of judgment 2} 

| to dilate upon them; it would divert the Rea= * 

der, and take off his Mind from that which is * 
more material. There are two ways ( and 
thoſe 
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thoſe very difterent) of tranſgreſling in our 
cheice of Expreffions : The one is, when we 
are too diffuſe and prodigal ; the other, when 
we. are too ſparing and dry, The laſt repre- 
ſen's only the carkaſs of things, and are like 
the firſt Touches in a Piure, by which the 
Painter marks only the places where he de- 


ſigns the Eyes, Mouth, Ears, e&&c. The farſt by 


its fecundity and redundance perplexes as 


much on the other ſide. A juſt tempera- 


ment is to be obſerved therefore. When the 
Painter has perfe&ted his neceſſary ſtrokes, all 
that he adds afterwards does but ſpoil what he 
did before. Words that are ſuperfiuous, do 
but render the neceſſary more obſcure, and 


hinder their impreſſion 5 they tire the Ear, 


and never reach the Memory. 
| Omne ſupervacuum Pleno de pecFare M4nat. 


Politeneſs conſiſts partly in a ſtrict retrench- 
ment of unneceflary words, which are as it 
were the Excrements of Diſcourſe : A thing 
is poliſh'd, when the little rugged particles are 


taken away with the File, and the ſarface 


made ſmooth and even. This repetition of 
words, which ſerves only to lengthen our dif- 


courſe, and- tire the Reader, is called by the 
* Grammarians Tautology, When diſcourſe is 
Ald up with unneceſſary and ſuperfluons 


words, it is called Periſſology, Nevertheleſs we 


arc. 
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F a vehemency in us, and a greater certainty in 
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are not obliged to ſach frugality, that we 
| ſhould-be afraid to add one word merethan 
' is neceſſary, as when in Latin we ſay, vivere 


ct 


T. 


vitam, autibus audire : This is an Elegancy 
ſometimes, and called a Pleonaſmas, exprefling 


the thing. 


T I. 
What ought to be the order or diſpoſition 
of Words. 


A® to the ordering of Words, and the 
Rules to be obſerved in ranging a Dil- 
courſe, Natural Light direts us fo clearly, 
that no Man can be 1gnoratit, We cannot 
conceive the ſenſe of a Diſcourſe, if we do not 
underſtand the Matter of it firſt. 
Natural order requires therefore, that 1n e- 
very Propoſition the Noun that ſignifies the 
Subje& of it, be placed firſt : If it be accom- 
panied with an AdjeQive, that the Adje&ive 
be put after it : That the Attribute be placed 
after the Verb that couples the Subje& with 7 
the Attribute : That the Particles which de- * 7 
note the reference betwixt one thing" and  - 
another be inſerted betwixt them : That 
the Words which make the connexion _—_ 
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be found betwixt the two Propoſitions. 
And this as near as we can, 1s the Natural 
Order to be.commonly obſerv'd in Diſcourſe. 
I. ſay commonly, becauſe in ſome caſes we 
may tranſgreſs with advantage; and this tranſ- | 
greſlion 1s an ornament among the Gramma- 
rians, and a Figure called Hyperbaton : 
which ſort Y:rgil has one in theſe Verles : 


Furit immiſſ;s Vulcanus habenis 


Tranſtra per & Remos. 


The Prepoſition per being out of its natural 


place. 


When we rejz&t a word to the end of a 
Propefition, without which word the ſenſe 
of the Propeficion is imperſe, the interrup- 
tion which the Reader receives, makes hi 
more attentive ; his defice of underſtanding 
Kt grows more: vehement and ardent, and his 
1mpatience makes his conception the clearer. 
Beſides, this little tranſgreflion does many 
times make the Propofition ſtrong and intel- 
ligible ; for the Reader, to underſtand the 
ſenſe of it, being obliged to nieditate and con- 
fider all the parts together, that conſideration 
impreſſes him the more.. For this reaſon no 
doubt the Romans and the Greeks did frequent- 
1y put the Verb at the end of the Propolition, 
and having the authority of cuſtom, ic 1 nor 
altogether to be blamed : But he who intends 
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\ to write clearly and fimply, muſt obſerve Na- 

al | tural Order as much as in him lies : I fay as 

ſe. | muchas in himhies, becauſe ſometimes we are 
ve f obliged to tranſgreſs, to'avoid the concurrence 

l- F, of certain rough words that will not admit of 

a- FF conjunction. 

JM This array and diſpoſition of words, is well 
worth our ſerious application : And we may 
aftirm,that it is by this Art of well placing their 
words, that thoſe excellent Orators have di- 

 Ninguiſhed themſelves from the multitude, 
- For words being not made by the Orator, but 

1 F - natural to every body, 'tis only the faculty of 
ranging them well, and inducing them pro- 

2 pe: ly that belongs to them, and pronounces 

- them Orators. . OO OR 


1 Dixeris egregie, notum fi callida werbum 
p Reddiderit juniFura novum 
5 


I ſpeak not here of chat diſpoſition of words, 
which renders a Diſcourſe harmonious, but of 
that which renders it clear. Clearneſs with- 

out doubt depends much upon Natural Or- * 
der; and whatever interrupts that Order, per- . 
plexes our Diſcourſe. But there are many Er- 
rours oppoſed to this Natural Order, and by 7 
conſequence to that clearneſs that ought:co be 7 
obferved. The firſt is the Hyperbaton, or too © 
bold and frequent tranſpofition of words. 
Our Language is ſo great a Lover of w 

nels, 
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nels, that it admits none of thole tranſgrel- 
ſfzons. It would not be Elegant to ſay, There 
z no man, who more than be, may juſtly promiſe 
bimſelf glory : We are rather to ſay, There 
0 man, who more juſtly than be, may promiſe 
himſelf glory. A ſecond Vice nk in the 
ws 25d and huddle of words, when we ex- 

reſs our thoughts by long and tedious circum- 
ocutions, or inſert words that are altogether 
unneceſſary, as thus: I this, many people do 
continually and wonderfully abuſe their leiſure : 
This Expreſſion is confuſed, and it would be 
much better co cut off what is ſuperfluous, re- 
ducing it to theſe terms: 1» this, many abuſe 
their leiſure. Another defe& is, when we do 
not exattly obſerve the Rules of Syntax or 
Conſtruction. Other te:ms there are, waoſe 
{ignification being vagous and indefinite, can- 
not be determined but by their relation to 
ſome other term. When we make uſe of ſuch 
terms, and do not fignifie their reference, we 
make our Propoſitions doubtful and equivocal. 
As if I ſhould fay, He always loved ſuch a per- 
fon in bs affiiion ; we would be equivocal, be- 
Cauſe the Reader would not be able to deter- 


” min to whom the Prononn bs related, whe- 


ther to the perſon who-loved, or the perſon 
in affliction ; which fault would be very con- 
Wiocable. There is another thing alſo, that 
1s a great enemy to clearneſs, and that 15, 
when our Expreſlions ſeem to look one wy 
and 
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* | and are intended another, as in this Anſwer 
© - of the Oracle: ry S107T 


Aio te, s/Eacida, Romanos wincere poſſe. © 


Pyrrhb4, the Son of eAacys, to whom this An- 
ſwer was addreſſed, underſtood it thus, O Sox 
of Facus, 1 [ay you may overcome the Romans; 
Whereas it was meant, that the Romans ſhould 
overcome him. This defe& is called by the 
Greeks, Amphibologia. Beſides theſe, long Pa- 
rentheſes, and too frequent, are neither decent 
nor convenient, as may be obſerved too often 
in ſeveral Authors. 


IT 


How we may expreſs the Paſſions and Mo- 
tions of our Mind. 


AFE that paſſes in our Minds, is either 
'K action or paſſion. We have ſeen al- 
ready which way we may expreſs our a&ions : 
Let us now ſee what Nature diQates to figni 
fie our paſſions, that 1s, to fignifie the eſteem, _ 
contempt, love or hatred we bear to things, 
which ſhould be the objeats of our thoughts and * 
our affetions. Our Diſcourſe is imperfe&t 
unleſs it carry with it the marks of the Mo- 
| tions ” 
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tions of our Will: It reſembles: our Mind 
(whoſe Image it ought to bear) no more 
than a dead Carkaſs reſembles-a living Body. 
To reſolve therefore, what our new Men 
would' be obliged to do to expreſs their paſli- 
ons, let us ſee what we our ſelves ſhould do, 
had we the ſame parts in that Comedy. 
There are Names which have two TIdea's : 
That which may be called the principal Idea, 
repreſents the thing ſignified. The other 
( which: may be termed the acceſſory ) repre- 
ſents it as inveſted with ſuch and ſuch circum- 
ſtances. For example, the word Lyar implies 
a perſon reprehended for not ſpeaking the 
truth ; but it imports hikewiſe that the perſon 
reprehended 1s eſteemed an ill perſon,one who 
has cunningly or maliciouſly conceal'd the truth 
and therefore deſervesour hatred and contempt. 
Theſe ſecond Idea's, which we have called 
acceſſories, are annexed to the Names of 
things, and to their principal Idea's in this 
manner: When cuſtom has obtained, that we 
ſpeak with certain terms of what we eſteem, 
theſe terms do inſtantly aſſume an Idea of 
Grandeur ; Inſomuch that a perſon no ſoon- 
er makes uſe of thoſe terms, but we conceive 
he has an eſteem for thoſe things of which he 
ſpeaks. When we ſpeak in paffion, the air 
of our looks, the tone of our voice, and ſe- 
veral other circumſtances, are ſufficient to fig- 
nifie our commotion. And the very I. 
O 


k * 
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of which we make nſe upon thoſe occaſions, 
may afterwards of themſelves renew the Tdea 
of thoſe commotions : As when we have often 
ſeen one of our Friends in a certain habit, the 
ſame fort of habit is capable of reviving the 
Idea of our Friend. All proper Names of 
Natural things have their acceſfory Idea's, but 
they are ſmutty and obſcene : For looſe and 
debauched people ſpeaking of theſe -things in 
an unuſual and immodeſt way, the foul ima- 
ges of their thoughts, are annexed to the very 
words; and therefore we may take up the 
{ame complaint, that was long ſince made by a 
wile Pagan,and ſay, Honeſta nomina perdidimms. 
So then, the words themſelves contradi&in 
acceſſory Idea's that repreſent the things, an 
the manner in which. thoſe things are con- 
ceived, our new Gentlemen would have no 
trouble to invent new words to f{ignify theſe 
acceſſory Idea's. It would plainly appear, that 
in their new Language there would be terms 
ſufficient to expreſs the different Motions, as 
the love, hatred, eſteem, contempt, &«c of the 
Speaker. And moreover ( as we ſhall demon- 
ſtrate hereafter ) our Pafſions do often de- 
{cribe themſelves in our Diſcourſe, and form 
their own Characters without Study or Art. 
We have feen what Men are obliged to do 
of neceflity, to lignify their thoughts; lec us 
now ſee what depends upon their choice. 
Having all of us one and the ſame Nature, 
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(be the Language that we ſpeak what ic will). 

we follow all thoſe Rules which we have 
ſhown to be Natural and Eſſential to the Art 
of Speaking. But it is yet in our power to 
chuſe among the iafinite variety of words, 
what we think good; and this liberty is it that 
has changed all the ancient Languages, and 


does ſill refine or impair them every day. 


Diverſity of Languages is incommodious, 
and a great impediment to Society and Trade. 
Some perſons have anciently propoſed to 
make an Univerſal Language, which might 
be learnt in a ſhort time, and be common to 
the whole World. I conceive the great Se- 
cret of thoſe Undertakers lay in making that 
Language to conſiſt of few words : They 
would have had every thing exprefied by one 
ſingle term, and that term with ſome little al- 
teration, ſhould have ſignified all other things 
that had reference to it. They would have 
made all their Nouns indeclinable, denoting 


_ their different Caſes by Particles, and their 


three Genders by three Terminations. They 
would have had but two Conjugations, one to 
fignifie the active, and the other the paſlive : 
Nor ſhould their Tenſes have had difterent 
Terminations inſtead of Pronouns. By whicl 
the whole Grammar of that Languags migh 
have been quickly and ealily learned. -- 
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Cuſtom is the Maſter of al Language. 


Uſtom 1s the Maſter and Soveraign Ar- 
biter of all Languages. [No Man'can 
diſpute its Empire, as being eſtabliſhed 

by Neceflity, and: confirmed by | Univerſal 
Conſent. Hr is of the nature of a Sign, to be 


- known to thoſe who make uſe of it. Words 


are ſigns of thoſe Idea's to which they have 
been formerly joyned. It is neceſſary there- 
fore to employ them only: for the fignifica- 
tion of things, whoſe a were 
known before by the perſons. to whom we 
ſpeak. We might, if we pleaſe, call'a 'Hwſe 
a Dog, ;and a Dog a Horſe ;'| but the: Idea 'of 
the, firſt being fixr already to the. word Horſt, 
and-the- later to the word: Dog, *we"cannot 
tranſpoſe them, nor take the one for the other, 
without an entire confuſion to the Converſa- 
tion of Mankind. Ic is ridiculous' fantaſti : 
calneſs, not to follow thole Modes which © 
long Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed : And it is little 


Teſs than ſtupigiry, when we ſpeak to leave © 


the ordinary Methods, and deliver our ghoughts 
C in 
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in dark obſolete terms, when we defire to im- 
Sarr. them... VT. 4 a $5) 

?Tis the ſame thing with us in reſpe& of © 
Language, as1n reſpe& of Habit. Some People 
puſh on the Modes to the higheſt extremity; 
Others with as much eagerneſs and vanity op- 
poſe themſelves againſt them. Some People 
affe&t ſuch terms and expreffions asare modern 
or new : Others, digging into the Diales 
of their Great 'Grand-fathers, will not ſpeak 
8a.word now, 'that'was. not in uſe two hundred 
years ſince. : Both of them are to blame. 
When. Cuſtom affords not terms. proper to ex- 
preſs: what we have to.fay, it is lawful to uſe 
{ſuch words as are almoſt antiquated and loft: 
Nay, \a Man is excuſable, if to. make himſelf 
underſtood; he coins a new word: In that 
caſe we may blame-the barrenneſs of our Lan- 
guage, but muſt commend the fecundity of his 
Wic:that was able to ſupply it. Datur wenia 
verhorum novitati, obſcuritati rerum ſervienti. 
"With this proviſo, notwithſtanding, that the 
word be: & /a:mode, and not dreſs'd upin a 
found quite differing from the uſual words. 
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There: is a good and a bad Cuſtom, and © 
' "three ways to diſtinguiſh them. 1 


"F-7 Hen -we advance Cuſtom: to: [the 
V.V . Throne, and make it; Soverargn:Ats 
biter of all Languages; we :do: not intend-:to 
ut the Scepter. into the. hands - of- the Popus 
ce. -' There: is a good, and there is a bad 
Cuſtom: And asgood Men-arethe propereſt 
Examples to thoſe who:defireto livewell;-:fo 
It UF Rule for thoſe: who would ſpeak well. : DUſum, 
at | qui fit Arbiter dicendi (lays Quintih') vecamws 
n- | conſenſum eruditorum, freut Vivendi, conſenſum 
is bonoram, Bur it is no hard matter to diſcern 
18 | betwixt the good and the bad 3, betwixt, ;the 
tt | depraved: Language'of the common; People; 
he | and the noble and-refin'd Exprefiions-of-the 
a Gentry, whoſe: condition: and merits have:ad» 
vanced them above the other. m5 

And ta- make this diſhnetion ,, there are 

- three ways. The firſt is Experience : We are © 

to: obſerve thaſe: who: ſpeak. well ; we are t@ 
confider the'manneriof their expreſlions;. what 2 

bereſl latitude they give to their words, what: it 1s ; 
that they. affect, and what it 15: they avoids 
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If we cannot.arnve at their converſation, WE 


'C 2 have 
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© hays Books where Men ſpeak commonly with 
” - xe exactneſs, having time and leifure to 
2x #&& ſuch improprieties as flip unavoidably 
" &&' 41{courſe ; for the'Memory- being full 'of 
11] words. continually ſounded by the common 
People ; tis very hard to be fo conſtantly up- 
* -n our guard, as'not to let ſome of them fall 
 - fom us 10 <dhverſation. before we'are aware. 
When we-wrice, we: review 'what 'we have 
done; and expunge ſuch expreflions as we find 
wnapr or impertinent.*' > | 
The ſecond way to diſcriminate betwixet 
good Cuſtoms and: bad, is Reaſon. All Lan- 
Kguapes thave the: fame: Fundamentals, which 
fern would eſtabliſh; if by accident (like thar 
we have pretended) they were obliged to in- 
went a*new Language. By the Noton we 
'. _ have given of theſe Fundamentals, we may 
'- make our ſelves Maſters and Judges. of any 
Language; and condemn the Laws of Cuſtom 
where'they are oppoſite to the Laws :of Na- 
ture'and Reaſon. Though we have no right 
to'eftabliſh new words, we have liberty to re- 
ject ſuch as are bad. Languages are: never 
refin'd, *till. Men begin to canvaſs and exa- 
min them ; *cill ſuch Expreffions are exploded, 
| as-corrupt Ule has mtroduced; but thole are 
=. nhot"to'be_ found. out by the ordinary People: 


—— 


on 


L 2 muſt be learned and ſagacious:/Men, and 
Aer that have exa&t knowledge of this Art. 
When uſt and proper Expreſtions are uſed, a 
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continuance/from-ſpeaking ill fixes the cuſtongy: 
of {pea king well: £44 _”_ S 4 

Yer .1n the eſtabliſhment of Language, Rex- 
ſon (as we have ſhown inthe - precedence 
Chapters) preſcribes but very few Laws; the 


reſt depend upon the Will and Conſent. of 


Men. In ſpeaking, the whole World propo- 
ſes but one end ; but, becauſe we. may. arrive- 
at that. end. by different'ways, the liberty. of 
chuling them: 2s we pleaſe, cauſes difference 
1n the manner of expreſſion, even 1n the ſame: 
Language Nevertheleſs, notwuhſtanding che 
liberty Authors have taken. in the formation 
of Language, we may. obſerve a certain unir 
formity, and conſtant regularity running 
quite thorough all. our Expreflions. Men do- 
commonly adhere: to ſuch cuſtoms as they 
have formerly embraced. Wherefore, though 
words depend much upon the fancy and ca» 
pricio of Men, yet, as 1s . ſaid before, we- 
may diſcern a certain uniformity in Cuſtom... 

If we know then, that words of ſuch a: 
ſound are of ſuch a Gender, when we doubt 


TROL 3. 


of the Gender of another word, we muſt 


&.% 


compare it with words of the ſame termin 


<-> 


Verbs, if I would know ( in the French Lans 
guage ) whether the third Perſon of the Pre- 
terperfe&t Tenle of a propoſed Verb. be ta 
end in 4, I go no farther than to the Infini- 

G7 . tives. 


"Y 
Language may be ſaid to refine, and-thediſ- * 


tion, whoſe Gender is known : And ſo i: 
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tive, and if that ends in er, my bulinefs is 
done; becauſe 'tis evident'all Verbs of that 
Language ending in er in the Infinitive, do end 
with in the Tenſe and Perſon aforeſaid. 
This way of underſtanding the Cuſtom of 
a Language, by comparing its expreſſions, and 
confidering the proportion which they bear 
one to the other, is called Analogie, which 1s 
a Greek word, and ſignifies /proportion. By 
means of their- Analogie, it' is that Languages 
have been fix'd : By virtue of Analegie, Gram- 
marians have found out their Rules, and the 
good Cuſtoms of a Language; have compovd 
their Grammars, which, if well made; are very 
uſeful, as furniſhing us with Rules in ſhort, 
which we ſhould be obliged to find out by Ana- 
logie with infinite labour and diligence. 
Of all the three ways for the diſcovery of 
pood Cuſtom, Experience 1s the beſt. Cu- 
om is always Mafter: Our choice maſt be 
of the the moſt reaſonable expreſſions, and 
by 'that choice Languages are purged of their 
impurities. ' But when Cuſtom aftords bur one 
ſingle word or phraſe, to expreſs what we are 
obhged to ſay, Reaſon permits that we give 
| = ro Cuſtom, though it be contrary to 
eaſon; nor are we to be blam'd at all, if the 
expreflion be bad. This was the occaſion of 
that ald and true Maxim among the Lawyers, 
Communis error facit jus. Analogie 15 not the 
Miſtreſs of Language ; ſhe 15 not come yr 
rom 
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from Heaven to give Laws in that 'caſe; the 
deſcribes only hunts of oy Boas 
lex uends:, obfervarto.” - ame dis 
Vo ly underſtand the Cuſtoms bf a 
Language, we maſt inform our 1elves of the 
Genius, and obſerve'the Idioms -or /peculiar- 
Manners of Speaking which belong 'to it. The: 
Genius of a Language conl1/ts:4n-certaitt quia- 
lities, which thoſe who {peak do affe& to give 
to their Stile. The: Genus of *the"\Krenob 
Language 15 perſpicuity and hlvelineſs; in 
which they differ much from the Eaſtern Na- 
tions, who do rather preier myſterious and 
enigmatical expre{fions, that may find work 
for the thought. Idioms diftinguiſh Langya+- 
ges one from the other, as well as words, 5 fo 
ſpeak French, it 15 not enough to maks uſe of 
French words ; for if we jumble them together, 
or. diſpoſe them as a German would do the 
words of his own Language; we ſhould fas 
ther {peak Dutch than French, ' We cali Hebras 
iſms, the Id1oms of Hebrew ; Helleniſms, the 
Proprieties of Greek ; and {o of the reſt; *'Fis | 
an Hebraiſm to lay Vanity of Vanities, 1inftezl Þ 
of The greateſ# of all Vanities 5\ as *alfo wo fight © 
fie diſtribution, by repetition of- the: 1anie 
word, as in this Sentence : Noah par into the Ark 
ſeven, and ſeven of all Creatures, to \ignifis that 
Noah put jato the Ark ſeven pairs or couples of all 
Creatures, * Tis an Hellenifm touſethe Infiaitive 
inſtead of a Noun ; and that [diom1s frequence 
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in.our Language, which has great affinity with 
the Greek. Expreſſions obſolete, rejected by new 
cuſtom;and to befoundonly in ancientAuthors, 
are.called Archaiſms. Every Province has its 
Idiom, which it 1s no eafie matter to quit. 7itws 
Livtias,-an Author of great Eloquence and Pu- 
rity, could not cleanſe his Stile from the im- 
purities of Padua, where he was born. 4/- 
211 Pollio tells us, In Tito Livio, mire facun- 
die wiro, puto ineſſe quandam Patavinitatem, 


— —— 


IT. 


TWords are not #0 be uſed but in their pro- 
per fignificaticn, and to expreſs the Idea 
to. which Cuſtom has annexed them. 


CInce..then we are to ſubmit to the Tyran- 


1. ny of Cuſtom, we muſt follow her Laws, 
and obſerve. them ſtrictly. The fiſt thing 


to; be; confider'd, are the particular words, 
whoſe. peculiar Idea's are to be inquired after 
exaQaiy, and not imployed but in their pro- 
per ſignifications, that is toſay, to 1gnifie ex- 
a&ly the. Idea's 1&Which cuſtom has affixed 
them. BeſidegFhich, we are to have regard 
to the. acceſlofy Idea's that” belong to. them, 
otherwiſe we ſhall be. in danger of miſtaking, 
and give. alow and abje Idea to things which 
perhaps we deſign to illuſtrate, Some 
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| before ; but we muſt alſo take our words its 


Some are of opinion, that to ſpeak well, it 


8 is ſufficient to 'make uſe-only of ſuch words: 


as are authoriſed by 'cuſtom, as we have ſaid 


the preciſe fignification that cuftom affords. 
To draw the Picture of the King, 'tis not e- 
nough that we draw a Face with two Eyes, a: 
Noſe and a Mouth ; but we muſt expreſs the: 
Features, and. particular Lineaments of the: 
King's Face. .. -* 
Some People. fancy themſelves Eloquent, if 
they can but throng their Memories. with. 
Phraſes, huddled together out of the Works of 
ſach Perſons as are. renowned for their Elo- 
quence; but they. are miſtaken, and thoſe: 
who take that courſe ſhall never be exact 
They accommodate their Matter to» their- 
Phraſe, without conſidering in what place;. or 
upon what occaſion it was uſed by the Aus 


thor. So that their Stile becomes. wild and: 1 


extravagant, like. a Groteſque Picture, patch'd. 
up of ſhells of a thouſand ſeveral colours, and: 
other whimſies, that have. not the. leaſt.natu> 
ral relation to the Figure repreſented; — - 
Phraſes in Diſcourle;like patches in a Cloak, 
are great figns of poverty of the. Maſter ;: Eos 
they ſerve only to fill up void places, and he- 
_ abounds. with. them, ſhall. never write: 
bes. 1 


ET 5: IY.. Was: 
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ow ©: 


Of are to confider whether the 1dza's of 
the Words we joyn, may be. joyued as 
properly. 


T #& not enough that we make choice of 
proper and familiar terms, unlefs their con- 
nexion be reaſonable. Without that, our Diſ® { 
courſe will have no more form, than the Let- 
gers of 2 Prefs thrown by accident upon a Ta- 
ble. For though the Idea of every word fe- 
parately and afone may be fuffictently clear, 
joyned together, they may be Nonſenſe, 
uſe the Idea's to which they are applied 
by cuſtom, may beincompatible. Theſe two 
words, Square and Rownd, are very good, and 
their Idea's intelligible : We do readily under- 
ftand what it is to be Square, and what to be 
Ronnd : But if we ſhould fay a Square Round, 
no. body conld comprehend it. If I ſhould 
fay, ſach a one was ſhod with his ghoves, who 
conald underſtand it ? Yet ſhod and gloves, are 
words that every Man knows. If when a 
Man gets up, Iſhould bid him Deſcend upon be 
Horſe, the ftanders by would think me a Sor. 
When the repugnance betwixt the Idea's is 
not ſo manifeſt, and the connexion of the | 
| terms. 
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terms not ſo palpably condertined by ZnO: 
as in theſe two” exprefliohs, 'fhod with glowey,. 
and deſcended upon bis Guy, many, people” are 
not diſguſted. Theſe: following golk beinj 

ſpoke in company before ſeveraFperſons me 

of them would be taken with their noiſe "Ha 
not perceive thatthey carried in thetn nothing 
of ſenſe or ſigmhcation : "Noble and. brave 


. Battels that carry-bigh Deſtinies beyond the Seas. 


The words are good and incelligible of chem- 
ſelves, but applied in that manner, they fi pnifie* 
nothing. 


Accumulation of honours, undetermaines their. 


foundations, | C 


Who'can tell what the Adthdi ſays ih. has: 
Verſe? The Idea's of atcarmulating, and under 
mining are incompatible; and *tis not, pot 
to reconcile therms., We know what the'Poy at 
intended, but he was out iti his'Exp reflic n- 
his 15 rather our want of Juaginent, i han ig- 
norance of Language;-1o thar' to ſpeak, exachs - 
ly, we muſt ftudy as well'ty adapt” our * Jac . 
ment as Tongue, 6" 

For the Order to be givett to or when. 
they are joyhned together, our Ears do inſtract. 
us fo ſenfibly what' Rites are to be obſerved; 
thatwe have no netfl to mention them.here. 
Cuſtom does not always 'obſerve Natural _ 

r 
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der in:certain. words. It requires that ſome ' 
be placed firſt, and others follow ar a diſtance. 
The Ear. being uſed to theſe kinds of array, 
perceives the leaſt tranſgreflion, and is offend- 
ed at it. | We are more diſturbed at a thing 
ungrateful to. our Senſes, than to our Reaſon : 
Nonſenſe. or an Errour 1n arguing, would be 
leſs abominable than if a Man ſhould tran- 
fpoſe his. words, and ſay Head. my, for my 
Head. And this 1s a fault fo vifible, 'us not 
worth an admoniſhment, 
' _ A Diſcourſe is pure, when we follow the 
beſt Cuſtom, when we uſe what it approves, 
and reje&t what it condemns. The Vices op- 
poſed to this Purity, are Barbariſms and Sole- 
eſms, The Grammarians do not agree about 
the definition. of theſe two Vices. Monfeur 
de Vaugelas applies Barbariſm only to Words, 
Phraſes and Particles ; and. Soleci/m to Declen- 
fions, Conjugations and Conſtruction. We 
commit a Barbariſm in uling a word. for Er- 
lift: that is not Engliſh, in uſing an Engliſh 
word. improperly 3 in ufing an Adverb for 'a 
»frhrſ bi uſing a.Phraſe improperly :-*Tis 


#Barbari/mhkewiſe to uſe or omit ſuch Parti- 
cles as areainneceſſary or convenient. And the © 
fame abſurdity commuted in. Declenſion, Con-. | 
Jugation or Conſtruction, is a Soleci/mm. | 

Monſieur de Vangelas has diſtinguiſhed very | 
well, betwixt the. clearneſs we-mentioned in 
the. 
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the precedent Chapter, and the purity we have 
mentioned in this. A pure Stile is that which 
Qainiil calls Emendats Oratio: A clear Stile is 
that which he calls, Dilacides Oratio® And 
theſe are ſo different (ſays Monſieur de Vau- 
gelas) that there are thouſands of people, who 
write clearly and intelligibly in all ſort of 
matters, (that is to ſay, explain themſelves 
ſo, as the meaneſt capacity may conceive 


what they intend) and yet nothing more im- | 


pure than their Stile. On the other ide, 
there are thoſe who write purely and correQ- 
ly, without either Barbariſm or Soleciſm ; yet 
their words are ranged fo ill, their Periods. ſo 
ill ordered, and their Stile ſo perplex'd and 
confus'd, they are not, without great difficul- 
ty, to be underſtood. 


V. 


'Tis Choice of Expreſſion that makes @ 
Man Elegant. 


'E HE beſt Expreffions grow low and de- 
generate, when profan'd by the Popu- 
lace, and applied to mean things. The uſe 
they make of them, infeting them with a 
mean and- abject Idea, cauſes that-we cannot. 
uſe them wichour ſullying- and defiling thofe 


things. 
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things, which are ſignified by them. Vulgar 
Expreſſions are carefully avoid by thoſe wha 
write politely; and caution, as to them, is 
the occaſion of continual alceration of Lan- 
gUuages. 


Ut Sylve folis pronos mutantur in Annos, 
Prima cadunt ; ita werborem wetus interit atas, 
Et Fuvenum ritu, florent modo nata, wigentq; 


Perſons of Quality and Learning, endea- 
your to advance themſelves above the Valgar, 
and therefore avoiding to ſpeak like them, 
will not make uſe of Expreflions that they 
have ſpoiled. Perſons of Condition are rea- 
dily imitaced by every body, fo that in a ſhort 
time, thoſe Words which are rejeQed by the 
Rich or the Learned, are rejeted by every 
body, and forced from the Court and the City, 
to retire into the Countrey, and become the 
Language of the Peaſants. 

To be.ſhort: Befides exact keeping of the 
Laws of Cuſtom, and the care of making uſe 
only of pure ways of Speaking ; 1t_ muſt be 
confeſſed, that that which advanced thoſe Per- 
ſons who are moſt Eminent for their Elo. 

ence, was a Certain Art and Felicity they 
þad in finding out rich and 1ngenious Expreſ\- 
ſions to hngmine their thoughts. It requires 
no great care nor pains to ayoid the Con/oy. 
of: 
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of the Critick; but we cannot pleaſe every 
body without extraordinary fortune. Who 
can find fault with theſe following words ? 
"Tis to Cadmus that Greece is indebted for the 
Invention of Letters: *Tjs to him ſhe is indebted 
for the Art of Writing. Yet I have read the 
—_ thing expreſſed with more fancy and 
charm. 


The End of the Fir(t Part. 
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No Language is rich encugh to ſupply uw with 
terms capable of expreſſing all the diffe* 
rent Faces upon which the ſame thing may 
be repreſented : We muſt have recourſe to 
certain manners of ſpeaking called Tropes, 
whoſe Nature and Invention ſhall be ex- 
plained in this Chapter. 


HE Mind of Man is fo fertile, all 
the Languages in the World are too 
barren to expreſs its fecundity. It 
turns things ſo many ways, and re- 

preſents things with ſo many different Faces, 


that 'tis impoſlible to contrive. words for + 
the 
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the forms of our thoughts: The ordinary terms 
4 are not always adequate, they are either too 
q ſtrong or too weak. Wherefore to expreſs | 
our meaning exactly, we are-many tines'ob- | 
bi liged to the ſame addreſs we are glad ro make 
, uſe of, when we know nat the Man's Name | 
lf of whom we deiire to ſpeak ; we do it by ſuch | 
| ſigns and circumſtances, as by their connexion | 
| to his perſon, do ſtir up and excice that Idea, 
? which we could not fignifie by his proper 
| Name; that is, we deſcribe him as a Soldier; 
; Magiſtrate, Dwarf, &c. 


Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine Izſas. 


Thoſe Objects that have reference and con- 
nexion betwixt them, have their 1dea's alſo in 
ſome manner connex'd. We no ſooner ſee a 
Soldier, but War occurs immediately to our 
Memory : We no {ooner ſee a Man, but we 
remember all thoſe whom we have obſerved 
toreſemble him. So the Idea of a thing may 
be excited at the naming of any of thoſe things 
-with which it has any reſemblance. 

When to expreſs a thing, we make uſe of | 
an improper word, which Cuſtom has applied 
to another Sabje&, that way of explaining our | 
ſelves 15 figurative; and the words ſo tran- | 
ſported from their proper fignification, and | 
applied to other things than what they natu- | 


rally mean, are called Tropes, or Changes of 
Cuſtom, 


* a 
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Cuſtom, as the Greek Verb mw imports. Fþ 
Theſe' Tropes do not fignifie the things'to F 
which they are applied, otherwiſe” than by 4 
reaſon of the connexion and reference that } 
thoſe things have with the things whole Names | 
they do properly bear : So-rhat we may reckon, 43 
there are as many ſort of Tropes, as there are 
different references ; but it has pleaſed the Ma- 


ſters of this Art to eſtabliſk-bur few. 
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LI. 
A Lift of the moſt conſiderable Tropes, 


METONTYTMI 4. 


Frm this Metonymie at the head of the 
Tropes, becauſe it comprehends ſeveral 
ſorts of them, and is the moſt capacious of 
them all. AMetonymia, in Latin, Tranſnominatio, 
15 the putting off one Name for anorher ;/ and 
as oft as we uſe any name or word to expreſs 
a thing, beſides that which is proper to it, we 
expreſs our ſelves by a Metonymie. As if we 
ſhould ſay, Czlar ravaged the Gauls : Al the 
World reads Cicero: Paris is allarm?d. It would 
be plain we intended, Czſar's Army ravaped 
the Gauls : The World read Cicero's Works : 
And, That the People -n Paris are allarm'd. 
There 
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There is ſo ſtiong relation betwixt a General | * 
| and his Army, betwixt an Author and his 
4 Works, betwixt a Town and- its Inhabitants; 
: that we cannot think of the one, | but the [dea 
of the other preſents it ſelf inſtantly 'to our 
Minds ; which 1s the cauſe, that this changing 
of Names produces nothing of confuſion, 


SYNECDOCHE. 


Synecdoche is a kind of Metonymie, where we 
put the name of the whole for a part, or the 
name of a part for the whole : As if we ſhould 
ſay, Europe for France, or France for Europe : 
The Nightingal for Birds in general, or. the 
Bird for the Nightingal: The Tree for a pars 
ticular Tree. If we {ſhould ſay, The Plague « in 
England, when perhaps it is only in London : 
Or, That it is m London, when it is all over 
the Kingdom. If ſpeaking particularly of the 
Nightingal or of an Oak, we ſhould ſay, This 
"i fon Bird, This is @ fine Tree. So that by 
the benefit of a Meronymie we have liberty to 
uſe the name of a parc for the whole, or the 
whole for a part. 

We refer alſo to this Trope, the hbeity we 
take to put a certain for an uncertain Num- 
ber: We may ſay, This Houſe has an hun- 
dred fair Avenves, when perhaps it has more 
or leſs: And to make our reckoning round and 
compleat, if a Man be ninety nine years = 
an 
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59 
and odd months, we may ſay he is an huns 
dred, without any great Soleciſtn. 


ANTONOMASIA. 


Antonomaſia is a ſort of Metonymie, when we 
apply: the Proper Name of one thing to ſeve- 
ral others ;:-or e:contrario,;thea/Names of ſeve- 
ral things to one. Sardanapalus was a voluptu- 
ous King : Nero a cruel Emperour, By this 
Figure Antonomaſia, we call any voluptuous 
perſon a Sardanapalas, and any cruel perſon 
a Nero, The words Orator, Poet, Philoſopher, 
are common words, and ta be given to all 
of the reſpe&ive Profeſſions; yet they are ap- 
plied to particular perfons, as if they were 
only proper to them: When we ſpeak of 
Cicero,we lay the Orator gives us this Precept in 
his Rhetorick. The Poez has given us the De- 
ſcription of a Tempeſt in the fuſt of his «4&- 
neids, intending Virgil, The Philoſopher has 
prov'd it-in his Metaphyſicks, :meaning 4ri- 
fotle. In every condition, that Man who ex- 
cels the reſt of his Brethren, may appropriate 
che Title of his Profeſſion. - We cannot talk 
of Eloquence, but Cicero falls naturally into 
our thoughts, and by conſequence the Idea of 
Cicero and Orater, are foclole and inſeparable, 
we cannos-mention the one, but the other 
will follow. 


ME T A- 


METAPHOR 4. 


Tropes.are words tranſported from their pro- 
per ſignifications, and applied to things that 
they figwmfre:burobliquely: ' So that all Fropes 
are-Mersphors:or Tranſlations, according te the 
Etymology: of/the:'Word, ind yet; by: the Bis 
gure Hr onomaſie we give tire name of Merapber 
to: a particular: Trope;, and according: to that 
definition; a Metaphor' is a' Trope by which 
we put a ſtrange and remote word for a pro: 
per word, by reafon of 1s reſemblance with 
the thing of which .we ſpeak: We: call the 
King the Head of His Kingdom : becauſe as 
the Head commands the Members of the Na- 
tural, fo the'King commands the Members of 
the Politick Body. The Holy Scripture, very 
Elegantly to figmfie a great Drought, ſays, 
The Heavens were Braſs, When a Houſe looks 
pleaſantly, we ſay, and not improperly, I 
ſmiles upon us; becauſe it 1n ſome. meaſure 
reſemblesithe gens that appears in'the 
countenance of a perſon when he ſmiles. 


ALLEGORI 14. 


An 4llegory 1s a continuation” of ſeveral: Me- 
tapbors, Dhereis anexcellent Example of a 
perte& Alegory in the Poem of -''S. Proſper, 
Part 2, Chap. 14. where he ſpeaks of Divine. 
Grace. By 
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By thus the Soul of Man becomes a Sotl, 
Fit to receive the Seed A Parts and = 
By this Divine Efftux, the droops md 
4 rais d above gy that Blake doch find 
Room to take root, and largely ſpead, through all 
Thoſe thoughts and atttons, which ſince the Pall, 
Deferve the Name of Good. Tothu w are bound. 
That that good" Fruit, for which the Sams are 
crown'd, © | = 
Comes to maturity, and is not Bill d © | 
By th' Tares of Paſſions, with which is fil d- 
Depraved humane Nature : 'Tw thu ftrength- 
| DO" Faith brings forth Fruit, and at the 
ength, LOL { 
- Maugre the deſprate Onſets of fierce Inſts, 
Grows up ſecure to Him in whom-ſhe-trufſts. 
This props up tender Faith from beins ſtruck 
own, 
'Till bappy Perſeverance gives @ Crown. 


_ Great care muſt be taken in an Alepory, 
that it -ends as it begins; that the Metaphors 
be continued, and the ſame things made uſe 
of to the aff, from whence we borrow our 
firſt Expreffions; whiclr Proſper obſerved ex> 


actly in his Metaphor from Corn, When 


theſe A4legories- are obſcure; and the natural 
ſenſe of the- words not preſently preceptible, 
they may be call'd Enigma's, as 1n theſe Ver- 


 fes, where the- Poer deſcribes: the- agitari 


and 
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and ebullicion of the blood in the time of a 
Feaver. 


Ce ſang chaud & bouillant, cette flame liquide, 
Cerre ſource de wie & ce coup homicide, 

Et ſon let agite, ne ſe peut repoſer 

Ez conſume le champ qu elle duit arro(er, 
Dans ſes canaux troubles, ſa courſe vagabond* 
Porte un ir:but Mortel au Roy du petit Monde 


This laſt Verſe is more particularly Enigma- 
tical; and on a ſudden we do not perceive 
that he intends by the word King the Hearr, 
as the principal part by which the Blood of 
the whole Body paſles continually : It muſt 
firſt be conſidered, that-Man 1s called frequent- 
ly a Microcoſm or little World. 


* * 
ng, AM ah .A ai 


LITOTES, 


Litotes, or Diminutio, is a Trope by which ( 
we ſpeak leſs than we think, as when we ſay, " 
T cannot commend you, it imphes a ſecret re- 
proach or reprehenfion for ſomething com- 1 
mitted that hinders us. 1 do not undervalue your 4 
Preſents, is as much as I accept them. 6 


HTPERBOLE. th 


An Hyperbole is a Figure which repreſents 
things greater, lefler, better, &ec. than in rg: 
AKY 


$5 
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lity they are. We make uſe of an Hyperbole, 


FRY 


when our ordinary Terms . being too weak or 
too ſtrong, carry no proportion with our 
Idea; and fo fearing to ſpeak too lutle,' we 


fly out and fay too much. As if to expreſs 


the {wiftneſs of a Horſe, I ſhould ſay:he was 
ſwifter than the Wind. If the flowneſs of a 
Perſon, I ſhould ſay, His motion was ſlower 
than the mition of a Tortoiſe. In ſtritneſs theſe 
Expreſſions are Lyes, but they are innocent 
Lyes, and deceive no body : For no-one but 


. underſtands what we mean, and: in the pre- 


cedent Examples all that is intended-is only 
this, That one ran very faſt, and the other moved 


very ſlow. 
TIRONTIA; 


) 7 Wokoh 38 . 

An. Tronieis. a Trope, by which we ſpeak 
contrary to. our thoughts, - as when we'-ſay, 
ſuch a one 15 a wery honeſ® man, when we 
know he 15 notoriouſly corrupt. The tone of 


the, Voice wherewith thele Ironies are common- 


ly pronounced; and;the'-quality of *the per- 
ſon to whom we We es Title, being 
contrary. to, what we ſay, - urdeceives::the 
Hearer, . and .gives . an exact nation :of our 
thoughts. f: Yabiors 
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CAT ACHRESTS. 


Catachrefis is the freeſt Trope of them all : 
By it we have liberty to borrow the Name of Y/ 
a thing, though quite contrary to what we || + 
would fignifie, becauſe we cannot otherwiſe. 
expreſs it ; as when we ſay a wooden Ink- horn. 
Reaſon demurs at the Expreflion ; but nece(- 
ſity obbges us to make uſe of it. To ride or 
-borſe-back upon a'ftick;  Equitare im arundine 
.denge 5 1s not'{o' proper, becatiſe riding does 
-naturally preſuppoſe an Horſe, and there is | 
great difference betwixt an Horſe and a Stick : 
Yer though theſe Expreflions appear contra- 
diftory, they are eaſily underſtood. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of the 
Tropes, and to one or other of theſe, all the 
reſt} may 'be. reduced, I do not pretend to; 
ſhow how we are to find them : Beſides, that F- 
Cuſtom will plentifully furniſh us in che heat; 
of [Diſcourſe, no Man's Imagination bue will 
{upply him; And as-in our paffion we never 
_ . want Arms, our choler directing us to whats 

.ever lyes'in out'way ; fo when our Imaginal 
.cionas ſtirred, 'we make uſe of all the objeay 
* of our memory to{ignifie our:thoughts. There 

3s nothing in Nature, but may ſome way or < 
ther be applied co the thing of which we ſpeak 
and ſupply us with Tropes, where prope 
'Terms are defetive. Re 

a 
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Cuapzr. Ul. 


I. 
The uſe of Tropes, and the Neceſſity of their 


being clear. 
"T" HE richneb of a Language conſifts.in 
its Tropes;' and as the 2 uſe of a 
Man's Wealth, is the deſtruction of 


his Eſtate; ſo the il] choice of Tropes occa- 


fions a multitude of fanlts in Diſcourſe. *Tis 
neceſſary therefore :that Rules be preſcribed ; 
And firſt great care is to be taken, that we 
uſe no Tropes, but where we muſt expreſs our 
ſelves unperfetly without them ; and when 
we are obliged to uſe them, they muſt have 
ewo qualities ; oneis, they mult be clear, and 
contribute to the underſtanding -of what -we 
mend, ſeeing the only ule-of them 15to make 
us more intelligible ; the other is, that they 
hald proportion with the Idea wedelign to deli- 

neate. | 
Three things hinder the perſpicuity of a 
Traps: The firft is when it is too remote, 
andigivesno preſent advantage tothe Hearer, 
ro.dricover what 1tis that the Speaker intends. 
As if we ſhould call a ſcandalous Houſe, the 
" 8 Syrtes 
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Syrtes of Youth, We ſhould not reach the 
meaning of the Metaphor, 'till we had reco]- 
lected that-the Syrres were certain Banks of 
Sand (upon the African Coaſt) very dange- 
Fous, Whereas if we ſhould ſay the ſame 
Houſe was a Rock for Youth, what we in- 
tended to {1gnifie would be obvious enough. 
To avoid this inconvenience, the beſt way 
will be to take our Metaphors from ſenſible 
things, and ſuch as are frequently repreſented 
to our Eyes, whoſe Images are eafily appre- 
hended without ſcrutiny or trouble. If I would 
deſcribe a perſon: whoſe Name I: had forgot, 


-I ſhould be ridiculous to do it by dark and ob- - 


1cure ſigns, that gave no ready occaſion to my 
Hearers to form an Idea of his perſon : But 
this that 15 a faule fo dangerous, and ſo much 
tobe avoided in converſation, is looked upon 
by ſome Authors as an Elegance, and high- 
iy affeted. Some People delight to fetch 
their Metaphors afar off and to take them 
from things unknown, to oftentate their 
Learning. If they ſpeak of a Kingdom, they 
will be fure to make uſe of a Synecdoche, and 
call it by ſome part that no body knows : The 
neareſt of their Tropes ſhall be fetcht out of 
Fiſia or Africk, And he who would under. 
Rand them, muſt inform himſelf -of all the 

Villages, Fountains and, Mole-hills in thoſe 
"Countries They never mention a Man, buc 


by the Titles of' his Grand-Father or Great 
Grand- 
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Grand-Father, and all to make a Parade of- 
their great Skill in Antiquity. Whereas the: 
Idea of a Trope ought to have ſuch reference: 
and connexion with the proper word, that: 
one cannot be mentioned, without exciting 
the Idea of the other: And this fault in the 
connexion, is the ſecond thing that renders a: 
Trops obſcure. This connex1on is either na- 
tural or artificial. I call that natural, whew 
things ſignified by their proper, and by their 
metaphorical Names, have natuial reſem-- 
blance or dependance one upon the other.. 
As when we ſay a Man has Arms of Braſs, 
to ſignifie the ſtrength of his Arms, we may- 
call this reſemblance betwixte the Trope and 
the proper Expreflion, natural. The artift-- 
cial connexion, 15 that which ariſes from Cu-- 
ſtom. *Tis the Cuſtom to call a rough un- 
tractable Man an Arab; 'tis an uſual term, and: 


& . the frequent uſing it in that ſenſe, makes the: 


Idea of that word Arab awake the- Idea of 
an untractable Man. And therefore an-ar-- 
tificial connexion 15 more obvious-than a na»: 
tural, becauſe it is eſtabliſhed by Cuſtom. 
The too frequent uſe of Tropes, 1s the: 
third thing that renders them obſcure : The- 
cleareft and moſt perſpicuous Metaphors ex- 
preſs things but indirealy. The natural Idea: 
of what is repreſented only by Metaphors, ar- 
rives not at the mind without pain and reflex-. 
10n, and there are few but would be willing. 
MW 2 to- 
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to have that labour ſpared. Yer when we 
condemn this frequency of Tropes, we in- 
tend only thoſe which are extraordinary. 
Some there are as uſeful as natural Terms; 
and thoſe can never perplex our Diſcourſe. 
When we make ule of metaphorical Expreſ- 
fions, they muſt be of this latter ſort, other- 
wiſe our Hearers muſt be prepared to under- 
ftand them. A Trope ought to be preceded 
by ſomething that hinders miſtake, and the 
ſequel of the Diſcourſe ought to make it ap- 


pear that we are not to ſtop at the natural 
_ repreſented by the Terms which we im- 
ploy. 


_ Unleſs we be very extravagant and delight 
11 not being underſtood, we will never con- 
tinue a Book or Difcourſe, from the begin- 
ning to the end/in perpetual Allegoriess We 
cannot difcover 4 Mar's meaning, but when 
he gives us at leaſt ſome natural figns of it, 
without fallacy or equivocation. How can 
wetell when he is in jeſt, and when m earneſt, 
unleſs we have feerv him ſerious before 2 How 
can we diſtinguiſh a Mimick from areal Fool, 
but by obfervmg that the one is a Fool only 
for a time, and the other as long as he lives ? 
When therefore we fee an Author expreſs 
himfelf wholly by Meraphors, we may con- 
clude him extravagant, unlefs there be ſome le- 
cret reaſon that makes him obſcure. 


H. Tropes 


— 
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FE 


Tropes muſt be proportioned to the Idea's 
we would give. 


HE Uſe of Tropss is abſolutely necef- 

ſary, becauſe many times ordinary words 
are deficient. If I would give the [dex of a 
very high Rock, ths words large, high and 
bifty, being given to ordinary Rocks, would 
afford bur a ſhore and imperfe&t dimenſion of 
mine. But if I ſhould fay, 1 rhreatned the 
Heevens, th Idea of Heaven ( which is the: 
higheſt thing in Nature) and the dex of 
threatning ( which belongs properly to peopie 
above us) would form in my Mind an Idea 
of ſuch an extraordinary height, as could not 
be expreſi2d without an Hyperbole. We ſay 


. . more than we intend, for fear we ſhould ſay 


leſs. But theſe kind of Expreſſions are to be 
uſed with great caution and decorum: We 
muſt have a care that there be always a pro- 
portion betwixt the natural nataral Idea of 
the Trope, and the thing we would explain 
otherwiſe the Hearer may miſunderſtand, 
and take one thing for another. If ſpeaking: 
of an- indiftzrent low Valley, I ſhould fay;: 
It went as low as Hell ; or of a Rock of more 
than ordinary height, © ſhould ſay, It rouched 
the Skies; who would not believe I was ſpeak- 
D 4 ing 
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ing of a Rock of an immenſe height, and of 
a bottom of a prodigious lowneſs ? So that 
we muſt have particular regard that our Trope 
does not give a contrary or extravagant Idea 
of the thing we intend, leſt whilſt we pre- 
tend to be ſerious, we make our Auditors laugh, 
as in this Expreſſion, Morte Catonis Reſpublica 
caſtrata eſt. 

There are thouſands of ways to corre and 
temper theſe extravagant Expreflions, of which 
ſometimes we are forced to make uſe. If our 
reputation be in danger, we excuſe our ſelves, 
or prepare the Reader by ſome previous com- 
plement : For 'tis plain, and ill introduc'd 
Trop?, is aſign of an irregular Fancy: Theſe 
void Expreſſions are Indications of our Judg- 
rent or Paſton: When an Obje& is rare, 
and we think it ſo in our Minds, ( whether 
it be for its height or profundity ) we preſent- 
ly are ſenſible 1n our ſelves of Motions ten- 
' ding to Eſteem or Contempt, Hatred or Love, 
which we expreſs by words proportioned to 
our Judgment and Paſſion: 1f therefore the 
Judgment we make of theſe Objects be rath 
and temerarious ; if our Szntiments be 1rrati- 
onal, our Diſcourſe betrays all, and diſcovers 
our weakneſs. 'Tis not enough therefore, 
that our Tropes be ſuited to our Idea's, but 
they muſt quadrate among themſelves, Men 
are naturally Lovers of great things; and 
therefore Authors, who make the ——_—_— 
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of their Readers the Rule and Scope of their 
Art, do afte& great Words, high: Metaphors,. 
and bold Hyperboles, that, to be examin'd,. 
would appear ridiculous, and even in thoſe- 
perſons who are delighted with them, produce: 
nothing but vain admiration. A Man of Rea- 

ſon cannot endure that Mountains and Mole- - - 
hills ſhould be confounded ; that trifles ſhould. 
be made great things, and great things tritles 5- 
and that the equality of ſhle ſhould not leave- 
it.1n our power, to diſcriminate betwixt things + 
of none, and things of the. moſt-ſerious impor=- 
tance. h 


III. 
Tropes are an Ornament: to-Difconrſe. 


h is do make a- ſenſible deſcription ot - 
the thing we intend :. When we call a+ 
Great Captain, The Thunderbolt: of War, the: 
Idea of Thunder informs preſently with what: 
force, with .-what ſwiftneſs, with what noiſe, 
the ſaid Captain overcomes :. Men do nor: 
commonly receive any thing into their Minds, 
that comes not firſt to their Senſes... To make- 
them conceive well, we make uſe of Compas»- 
rions that are both ſenſible and pleaſant, fuch+ 
Compoariluns ars.ealie to the Mind, EXempt- - 
D 5- 108: 
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ing it from that ſtady and ferious application, 
that is neceſlary for the diſcovery of that 
which falls not under our Senſes. For this rea- 


ſon, Metaphors taken from ſfenfible things, 
are very frequent in Scripture. The Prophets 
. never ſpeak of God, but they deſcribe Him by 
things ſubje& to our Senſe. They give Him 
Arms, and Hands, and Eyes, and deſcribe Him 
with Darts, Arrows, and Thanderbolts, by 
fuch viſible things to intimate to the people 
his Spiritual and Invifible Power. Sapientia 


Dei que cum infantia noſtra Parabols, & Si- 


wilitudinibus quodammodo ludere non dedignata 
eff, Prophet as woluit bumano more de divinis lo- 
gui, ut habetes hominum animi, divina & ce- 


leſtia, terreſtriuam ſimilitudine intelligerent. St, 


Anguſ+. | 
A ſingle Metaphor many times expreſſes 
more than a long Diſcourſe. If we ſhould 


F - ſay, Sciences bave corners and depths that are 


very unprofitable, that Metaphor would figni- 
n. the 90s on could be capratied by many = 
| tural words in an eafte and comprehenſible 
t way. Befides, by help of a Trope, we can 
vary and protract a Diſcourſe as we ſee occa- 
fon. When we ſpeak long upon one Subjec, 
and have no mind, by too frequent repeti- 
c10ns, to trouble the Hearers, it is the beſt way 
to borrow Names from ſuch things as have con- 
nexion with the things of which we ſpeak, and 

to expreſs our ſelves by Tropes. 
CHAR 
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CH 4A P. HI. 


E. 


The Paſſions have a peculiar Language, 
; and are expreſſed only. by what we call: 


| Eſides the proper and metaphorical Ex- 
preſflions, wherewith Cuſtom and Art 
ſupplies us, to fignifie the Motions both: 
: of our Will, and our Thoughts, our Paſſions 
; ailo have, their peculiar CharaQters, by which- 
| they repreſent themſelves in our Diſcourſe. 
We ſee in a Man's Face what paſſes in-his: | 
| Heart ; the fice in- his Eyes, the wrinkles in: 
7. his Brow, the paleneſs- in his looks, are :evi-> 
| dences of more than ordinary * commotions} 
| The Circumſtancesof his Difcourſe, the:new: 
and ſudden way of ex refling himſelf," (quite: 
contrary to his way han he was cool. and'ans 
peace) are certain Characters of- agitation; 
and imply diſturbance in the perion who 
ſpeaks. | 
Paſſion makes us conſider things otherwiſe: 
than. we do when we are calm and ſedate. - ft 
magnifes the Objects, and fixes our thoughts 
upon. them 1n ſuch manner, that our tho:ghts” 
| are: 
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are wholly employed about them ; the Objeds 
making as ſtrong an impreflion in us, as the 
things themſelves. Our Paflions do many 


% 
% 


the Mind, and in an inſtant carrying it through 
ſeveral variations : They force our confidera- 
tions from one ObjeR, and throw it upon ano- 
ther : They precipitate, interrupt, and divert 
X: In-a word, Paſſion in a Man's Heart, has 
the ſame effec as the Wind 1n the Sea : Some- 
times it forces the Waves upon the ſhore, ſome- 
ttmes it hurries them back into the deep ; on 
2 ſudden it mounts them and daſhes them a- 
gainſt the Sky, and preſently tumbles them 
down'to the: very Centre of the Earth. 

So-our words anſwer to our thoughts : The 
Diſcourſe of a-Man that is moved, cannot be 
equal : Sometimes it 15 diffuſe, and deſcribes 
exactly the thing that is the Obje&t of our Paſ- 
fron: Another time it 1s ſhort 5 his expref- 
ſton 15 abrupt, twenty things {aid at a time, 
twenty Interrogations, twenty Exclamations, 


bundred little particularities, and new ways 
of ſignifying his mind, which ways are as dif- 
ferent, and diſtinguiſhable from his ordinary 


angry, fronz his Face when he 15 quiet and 
ferene. Et 
Theſe ways of Speaking ( which are Cha- 
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, times produce contrary effeds, tranſporting 


twenty Digreffions together ; he 1s alter'd: by a 
way, as the Face of a Man is when he 1s 


raRers.drawn by our Paſſions in our Diſcourſe)- 
| are 
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are the famous Figures mentioned 'by Rheto- 


ricians, and by them defin'd, Manners of Speak- 
ing, different and remote from the 'ways that are 


ordinary and natural; that 1s to ſay, quite other 


than what we uſe, when we ſpeak without 
paſlion. There is nothing obſcure in this de- 
finition, that requires explication, and there- 
fore we will go on to:the Uſe and Neceflity of 
theſe Figures. | 


—_ _— —_— 


I I. 
Figures are uſeful and neceſſary. 


Hree Reaſons oblige us particularly tothe 
Uſe of Figures. Firſt, when we deſcribe 

a perſon under commotion, if we would do 
it exactly, we muſt reprefent his Diſcourſe 
with all its proper \Figures, turning- and alter- 
ing them, as Men'in paſſion do- generally 


turn and alter their Diſcourſe. A skilful- 


Painter, to exprefs (as much as in him lyes) 
the thoughts and paſſions-of the perſon whom 
he draws, gives his Pi&ure ſuch touches and 
les, as he obſerves to-be in the Face after 
extraordinary provocation 3 which ſtrokes, 
- —_ indications .of the temper of: the 
Mind.. | 


Cur 
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Our Paſſions ( as 1 ſaid before) will ſhow 
themſelves in our Eyes, our Words, our Mo- 
tions, &c. The expreflion of Anger and Mirth 
cannot. be the ſame: Theſe Paſtions have 
differehe Characters, and therefore it is in 
vain to think to repreſent them, either by co- 
lours or words, unleſs we do it by the ſame 
ſtrokes and figures by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed among themlelves. 

When a Diſcourſe has life in it, and 1s ant: 
mated with the Motions and Characters, and 
Paſſions of the Perſon who ſpeaks, it cauſes a 
ſecret pleaſure, and 1s extreamly delightful. 
We cannot read theſe following Verſes, with- 
out compaſſion, and reſentment of the ſame 
tenderneſs and love. Virgil repreſents N:ſus 
in great conſternation, upon the danger of 
his Friend Euryalus, againſt whom Volcens 
was advancing with his Sword in his hand to 
revenge the death of Tagus, who as he thought 
was {lan by Euryalus. .Nyſus diſcovers him- 
ſelf to have (lain Tagus, and preſents himſelf 
to. receive that mortal ſtroke that was direc- 
ed to Euryalus. His words are theſe, and they 
are highly emphacical. 


Me me ad{um qui feci, in me convertite ferrum 
O Rutul; : mea fraus onnis, nibil iſte nec auſus,. 
Nec potuit : Calum boc, & conſcia Sydera teſfor : 
Tantum. infelicm. nimiam dilexit amicum, 


T.. 
Lm; 
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Im, Fm the Man! Tarn, turn your Swords 
on me : 

Mine was the fraud; alas, poor harmleſs he 

Nor durſt, nor could, che Heaven and Stars 
can tell : 

His only guilt was loving's Friend too well. 


Ths ſecond Reafon to prove the Uſe and 

| Neceffity of Fignres, is ſtronger than the firſt; 

| We cannot Met other people, without we 

— to have ſome 1mpreſfion upon our 
Ves. 


Sivis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primum ipſe tibi --- 


Men will never think us concern'd, unleſs 

| they obſerve in our words the marks and in- 
dications of trouble, No man ever conceiv'd 
Sentiments of pity, for a man that was laugh- 

| ing 3 to move us to compaſlion, his Eyes 
muſt be fix'd upon the ground, and his Cheeks 
all dabbled with tears: For the fame reaſon, 
our Diſcourſe ought likewiſe to bear the marks. 
of the pation we feel, and would communi- . 
cate to our Auditors. We judge of things, 
according to the zeal and fervor of the Speaker. 
The moſt part of Men, and of things, that 
have extraordinary eſteem, are indebted for. 
2, to. thoſe who.never mention them but with. 
tranſports. 
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tranſports of admiration : Were they men- 
tioned with. contempt, the World would think 
contemptibly of them. Nor ( ſays St. Auguſt ) 
quod res alia forent, & ipſe homo alins, ſed 
tantummodo affetius alius narrantium. 

Animals know how to defend themſelves ; 
to acquire what is uſeful, and to keep it by 
force. Thoſe who have fancied them but 


*  Madchins, have ſhow'd very ingenioully, their 


Bodies to be ſo organiz'd, that they may per- 
form thoſe ations without afliſtance from the 
Soul. We find-in our ſelves, that our Mem- 
bers ( without dire&ion from our Soul ) di: 
{poſe themlelves into poſtures to avoid injury. 
That the Body frames it ſelf into a proper con- 
dition, either to invade or defend. The Hands 
and the Feet _— themſelves for the fafety 
of the Head. The Feet ſtand firm to ſuppert 
the Body, and put it into a capacity of with- 
ſtanding the inſults of the Enemy. The Arm. 
ſiffens, and lifts it ſelf up to ſtrike with greater 
force. The whole Body twiſts, 'and contracts, 
and extends. it ſelf, to avoid or invade the Ad- 
verſary. And this 15 done naturally, without. 
reflexion or debate. 

*'Tis net to be thought, that theſe Figures. 


are only Rhetorical.Figments, invented for. - 


ornament of diſcourſe : God. has nat refus'd 
to the Soul, what he has given to the..Body. 
The Body knows how to move, and diſpoſe 
it {elf dexterouſly, for the repelling of In-- 

| JUrICs 3: 
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juries; and the Soul may defend it ſelf 
as well : Nature has not made her im- 
moveable upon any inſult: The Figures im- 
ploy'd by her in diſcourſe, do the ſame, as Po- 
ſtures in defence of the Body. If Poſtures 
be proper for defence, in corporal invaſions ; 
Figures are as neceſſary in ſpiritual attacks. 
Words are the Arms of the Mind, which ſhe 
uſes to difiwade or perſwade, as occaſion 
ſerves. I ſhall ſhow the efficacy and force of 
theſe Figures, after I have given a particular 
definition of each of them. But it being 1m- 


 poſlible to defcribe all the Poſtures which our 


Paflions do diate to. our Bodies, fo *rtis as 
1mpoflible to enumerate all the Figures where- 
with our Paſſions do furniſh our *Diſcourlſe.” 
I ſhall ſpeak only of the moſt remarkable, and 
ſuch as are commonly mentioned by all Ma- 
ſters in this Art. 


III. 
A Lift of the Figures. 
EXCLAMATION. 


| Taenrars in my judgment, is not impro- 
perly to be plac'd in the Van of the Fi- 


gures, ſeeing it is by that, our Paſſions do firſt 


exert, and diſcover themſelves in diſcourſe. 
Exclamation,'is a violent extenſion of the Voice. 


When the Soul comes to be diſturb'd, and agi- 


tated 


_ 
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with a furious impulſe, the animal Spirits pal- 
fing thorough all the parts of the Body, and 
thronging into the Muſcles that are about the 
Organs of the Voice, ſwell them up in ſuch 
manner, that the paſſage being ſtreight'ned, 
the Voice comes forth with more impetuolity, 
by reaſon of the Paſlion that propels it. Every 
Ebullicion of the Soul is followed by an Excla- 
mation; and therefore the Diſconrſe of a Man 
1n that condition, is full of theſe Exclamations, 
Alas ! Good Gad! O Heavens! O Earth, &c. 


DOUBT. 


The motion of the Paſſjons is no leſs change- 
able and ineonſtant, than the Waves of the 
Sea ; and they who abandon themſelves to the 
violence of their Paſſions, are in perpetual 
diſquiet : They will, and they will not : They 
take an Enterprize in hand, and they quit it 
immediately : They approve, and dilapprove 
the ſame thing in an inſtant; In a word, the 
inconſtancy of their Pafſions hurries them this 
way, and that way, and holding them 1n con- 
tinual irreſolution, plays with them, as the 
Winds with the Waves of Sea. The Figure 
which in our Diſcourſe reprefents this wreſo- 
lucion is called Doub:, of which: we have an 
excellent Example in Yirgil's Deſcription of- 
Dido's anxiety, when e£neas had given her 


the ſhip. =} 
anne [hat 
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——— What ſhall I do? 
Shall I now ſcornd my former Smuiters 200 ? 
Make Overtares, ſome Lybian Prize to gain? 
Lovers whom I ſo often did diſdain : 
Or ſhall I venture in the [lian Fleet, 
And to the Trojans proud Commands ſwhmit * 
Since they for my Aſſiſtance prove ſo kind, 
And my late Fawvonrs bear ſo well in mind. 
Grant I were willing, who would give me leaue, 
And me negletted m proud Ships receive? © 
Ah ! haſt thou not ſufficiently known 
The perjar'd Race of falſe Laomedon? 
Shall I — with churldh Seamen fo 
Or try if by my power 1 may prevail 
And choſe who How I auld pen from Eyre, 
To wenture to the Sea apain defire® 
No, Wretch, as thou baſft well. deſerved, die ; 
And with a Sword conclude thy Miſery. 


EPANORTHOSTIS. 


A Man 1n his paſſion 1s never fatished 
with what he either ſays or does; the heat 
of his indignation carries him fill farther, in 
ſo much that his words are (in his own 
thought) ſtill ſhort of what he would fay ; 
he thinks his firſt expreſfion too weak, and 
by adding freſh and more ſtrong, endeavours 
to correct ther. 


Nee 
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Nec tibi Diva Parens, geners nec Dardanu auttor 
Perfide : ſed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
ft Caucaſus, Hyrcanzeque admirunt ubera Tipres. 


The word Epanortboſis is a Greek word, and 
the ſame with CorreFio or Emendatio in Latin. 


ELLIPSIS. 


A violent paſſion never permits us to ſay 
all that we would : The Tongue 1s too {low 
to keep pace with the ſwiftnefs of its motions; 
ſo that when a Man is cool in Diſcourſe, his 
Tongue is not ſo,full of words, as when he 1s 
animated by paſſion. When our Paſlions are 
interrupted, or diverted another way, the 
Tongue following them, produces words of 
no reference or analogy with what we were 
ſaying before The old Man in Terence was 
ſo inrag'd againſt his Son, that he could ut- 
ter only the word Omnium; his paſlion was 
roo violent to permit him to go through with 
his Exprobration, or to call him as he intend- 
ed, Omnium hominum peſſimus. Ellipfs is the 
ſame thing with Omiſio, or Defe&us. 


APOSIOPESTIS. 


Apofcopeſis 15 a kind of an Ellipfiss or Omiſli- 
on; and it is formed when on a ſudden we 
l change our paſlion, or lay it quite aſide, cut- 

7 ting 
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ting off our Diſcourſe in ſuch manner, that 
the Hearer cannot eaſily divine what it is we 
intend. This Figure 1s uſed moſt commonly 
upon occaſion of threatning, as If I, &c. 
But, 8c. | 


Quos ego, Sed motos praeftat componere fluifus. 
PAR ALIPSTIS, 


This Figure is a pretended defire in us to 
omit what we ſay, and it 1s natural enough. 
When a Man is inraged, Arguments preſent 
themſelves in crowds to his Mind ; He would 
willingly make uſe of them all, but fears they 
may be troubleſome: Beſides, the ativity-of 
his agitation hinders him from enlarging up- 
on all of them, ſo he 1s forc'd to deliver 
them in a huddle, and pretend that he has 
not ſo much time as they require to be dilated 
on. TI will not ſpeak (Gentlemen) of the In- 
Jury that my Enemy has done me : I am willing 
to forget the wrong that 1 have received from 
him: I ſhut mine Eyes at all bis conmtrivances 
againſt me. 


REPETITION. 


Repitition 15 a Figure very ordinary among 
. thoſe who ſpe:ik in a heat, or are 1mpatienc 
t@ make ns underſtand what they mean. When 
We 
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we are in Combat with our Enemy, we think 
it not enough 'to give him -one wound and 
no more; we multiply our blows, for fear one 
ſhould not do the buſineſs: So in Speaking, 
if we think our firſt words not well under- 
ſtood, we repeat them, or explain them ano- 
-ther way. Paflion having got the Maſtery of 
us, poſſeſſes it ſelf of our Minds, and im- 
prints ſtrongly 1n us-thoſe things which have 
cauſed it ; of which the Mind being very full, 
no wonder if we ſpeak with emotion. Re- 
petition is made two ways; when 'we repeat 
the ſame words, or when we repeat the ſame 
thing in different words. Cicero gives us an 
"Example of the former, in his firſt Oration 
againſt Cariline: Nihbil agis , nibil molirs, 
quod epo nom modo, non audiam, ſed etiam vi- 
 deam planeque fentiam. And Proſper has ano- 
ther of the ſecond, where in different man- 
-mers he -expreſſes this ſingle Truth, That of 
our ſelves we ean do nothing well, but only by 
"*rbe aſſiſfance of Divine Grace, In repeating 
*the fame words, there are ways of diſpoſing 
them with ſuch art, that anſwering one ano- 
ther, they make an excellent Cadence, and 
are very pleaſing to the Ear. Theſe are cal- 
led harmonious Repitions, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak farther in my following Book. 


PLE- 
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PLEONASMUS. 


A Pleonaſm 15 when we uſe more 'words 
than are neceſlary, as when I ſay, 1 heard 
ſuch a thing with my Ears. The word is Greek, 
and ſignifies the ſame with. Redundantie in 
Latin, 


SYNONYMIA. 


A Synonomie 1s when the ſame thing is ex- 
preſſed by ſeveral words that have but one 
and the ſame ſignification : And this 'hap-- 
pens, when the Mouth being too NAITOW 8 
the Heart, we make uſe of all the words we 
can remember to expreſs our thoughts, as 
Abiit, Evaſit, Erupit; . He went away, He e- 
{cap'd, He fied. 


HYPOTYPOSI1S. 

The Objeas of our Paſſions are almoſt al- 
ways preſent to our Minds: We fancy we 
ſee and hear thoſe continually, who have 
made any ſtrong impreflion upon aur Minds. ; 

Ilum abſens abſentem auditque widetque. 


For which reaſon, all Deſcriptions of theſe 
Objeas are lively and exat, They are cal- 


led : 
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led Hypotypoſes becauſe they figure the things, 
and nt an Image of them, that repreſents 
the things themſelves. The word is a Greek 
word, and fignifies to repreſent or delineate. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


- Diſtribution is a kind of Hypotypeſs uſed 
when we enumerate the parts of the Obje&t 


of our Paffion. David ſupplies us with an 
Example, when in the heat of his indignati- 
on againſt Sinners, he gives a deſcription of 
their Iniquirty : Their throat is an open ſepul. 
chre, they flatter with their tongues; the poiſon 
of Aſps is under their lips ; their mouth is full 
of curſing and lyes ; and their feet are ſwift to 


ſhed Blood. 
ANTITHESTIS. 


Antitheſes, Compariſons, and Similitudes, 
which are Figures proper to repreſent things 
with clearneſs, are the effe&s of that ſtrong 
impreflion made upon us by the Paſſion that 
animates us, of which by conſequence it 15 an 
eaſfie matter to diſcourſe clearly and exaaly, 
having it as it were preſent before the Eyes 
of our Mind. Contraria juxta ſe poſita, mag is 
eluceſount. And white plac'd by black is the 
more illuſtrious. We have an Example of 
an Antitheſis 1n Proſper , where ſpeakin 2 

no 
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[ 87 
S, thoſe who a& without the impullion of the 
r Holy Spirit, he ſays, 
E. Leur ame en cet ttat recule en i avancant, 
En woulant monter tombe, et perd en amaſſant : 
Comme elle ſuit Þ attrait 4 une Iu eur trompeuſe, 
W | $a lumiere Þ offuſque, et la rend tenebreuſe. 
+ SIMILITUDE. 
n 
1- For a Similitude, I cannot give a better Pat- 


ff | tern than out of the Paraphraſe upon the 
L Firſt of King David's Pſalms, where ſpeaking 
m | . of the Happineſs of the Juſt Man, it ſays, 


fo He ſhall be like a Tree by th Waters ſide, 
| IVhoſe root receives the tribute tide ;; 
The tender Plant does into vigour grow, 
Is always green, has always fruit, 
Extends into the ſtreams its root, 


s, And [ſpreads jn top as that does ſpread below. 


I So ſhall t be Righteous flouriſh, and that Hand 

at | That planted bim at firſt ſhall make him ſtand :' 
Jy No ſfform or drought againſt. him ſhall prevail, ' 
Y, But bending to the ſtreams bis root, © 

es He ſhall be green, he ſhall have fruit, 

rs | Which "till they ceaſe ro flow ſhall never fail. 
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COMPARISON. 


The difference is net great betwixt a Simi- 
litude and a Compariſon, unleſs 1t be in this, 
that a Compariſon is more ſpritely and-empha- 
tical, as appears 1n this Compariſon, wherein 
David ſhews, that he preferrd the Law of 
God before all things, P/al. 19. 


The finef# Gold to them looks wan and pale, 
'- And Honey from the Comb does of its wonted 
" ſoveetneſs fail. 


But there are two things to be obſerved in 
Compariſons:: The firſt is, We are -not to 
require an exact analogy and proportion be- 
4wixt all the parts of a Compariſon, and the 
Subje&t of which -we ſpeak. Certain things 
are inſerted only to render-the Compariſons - 
.moreclively, as in that which Virgil makes of 
the young Ligurian vanquiſh'd by Camillus, 
with a Prgeon in the Pounce of an Hawk: | 
After che -had ſaid what he thought fit of the 
principal, to which the Comparifon related, 
he adds, | 


Tum \Cruor, & Vulſe labuntur ab athere plume. 
Which belongs not to the Compariſon, but 1s 


bravght in only to make a more ſenſible de- 
| ſcription 
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ſcription of a Pigeon torn in pieces by a 
Hawk.- ,The ſecond thing to' be obſerved in 
favour of that excellent Poet, I have thought 
good to inſert, to defend him from the Cri- 
ticiſms of thole who condemn his Compari- 
ſons as too mean and low. But it 1s with 
much Art that this Great Man,'in his eEeids, 
makes his Compariſons of mean things: He 
does it to eaſe and relax the Mind of the 
Reader, whom the Grandeur and Dignity 
of his Matter had held in coo ſtrong an in- 
tention ; and to diſcern that this was his de- 
ſign, we need no more than to conſider the 
Compariſons in his Georgicks, which are lofty 
and ſtrong. 


SUSPENSION. 


When we begin our Diſcourſe in ſuch man- 
ner, that the Hearer knows not what we 
mean, and the expectation of ſome great thing 
makes him attentive, that. Figure is called 
Suſpenſio. Brebeuf has an Example of it in his 


Solitary Entertamments, where ſpeaking-of 


God, he ſays; 


Les ombres de la nuit, a la clarte de jorr; 

Les tranſports de la rage ax doucenrs de Þ amour ; 

Al etrotte amitie,-la diſcord ou Þ emvie; 

Le plus bruiant orage, au calm le plus doux ; 

La douleur aux plaiſers ; le trepas & Ia wie; 

Sons bein moms oppoſe% que le pecheur a Vons, 
E 2 Park: 
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Darkneſs to Light, cold Winters Froſt to Fire, 
Tranſports-of Rage to Sweetneſles of Love, 
Loud roaring Tempeſts to the {mootheſt Calm, 
Torments to Pleaſure, Death it ſelf to Life; 
Are not fo oppoſite, as Sin to Thee. 


PROSOPOPE | A. 


When a Paflion is violent, it renders them 
mad in ſome meaſure that are poſleſs'd with 
ir. In that caſe, we entertain our ſelves with 
Rocks, and with dead Men, as if they were 
kving, and make them ſpeak as if they 
had Souls. Good God, Prote&ter of Innocency, 
permit that the Order of Nature may be inter- 
rupted for a moment, and that this dead Carkaſs 
tooſening its Tongue, may reſume the uſe of its 
Foice! Methinks God Almighty grants this Mi- 
racle to'my Prayers: Do you not hear the Carkaſs 
(Gentlemen) publiſhing my Innocence, and decla- 
zing the Authors of its Death? If it be juſt re- 
ſentment (ſays the Carkaſs) againſt the Author 
of my death, that animates you, tru your indig- 
ration againſt this Calummator, who triumphs in 
an abſolute ſecurity, having loaden this Innocent 
with the burden of bis Crime. 


SENTENCE. 
Sentences are bue reflections made UpOſt. A 


thing that. ſurprizes,. and deſerves.to be con- 
fader'd. 
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{ider'd, They conſiſt commonly in a few ener- 
g2tical words that comprehend great fenſe, 
as in this: There is no diſguiſe: that can long 
conceal Lowe where it ts, or diſſemble it where 
it is not, The refletion which Lucan makes 
upon the Error of the antient Gauls, who be- 
lieved the Tranſmigration of the Soul, will 
ſerve for anExample of a more prolix Sentence, 


But thoſe wild People happy are 
Is this their Error, whom Fear greateſt far 
Of all Fears injures not, the Fear of Death; © 
Thence they are prone 10 War; nor loſs of Breath 
Eſteem; nor [pare @ Life that comes again, 


EPIPHONE M A. 


Epiphonema is an Exclamation containing 
ſome Sentence, or great Senſe, plac'd at the 
end of a diſcourſe : It is the laſt touch oy 
ſtrokes wherewith we would affe& our Audi- 
cors, and a prefling and lively refl:&ion up- 
on the Subjz& whereof we ſpeak : This 
Hemiſtico of Virgil is an Epiphonems : 


Tantene animis Celeſtibus ire ? 


Lucas finiſhes by a kind of Epiphonema the 
Complaint of the Inhabitants of Rimini a- 
gainſt the Situation of their City, which was 
exposd to the firſt Commotions in all the 
Wars, both Civil and Foreign. yo 

= 1 ——— Quoties 
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— Quoties Romam fortuna laceſſit, 
Hac iter eft bellis —— 


INTERROG ATION. 


Interrogation is very much uſed in Diſcou, fe, 
our Paſſion produces it frequently towards 
them we would perſwade, and makes us ad- 

_ dreſs our ſelves wholly to them ; ſo that this 
Figure is very uſeful to fix the attention of 
our Auditors to what we would have them 
underſtand. The Prophet David gives us a 
Jively inſtance, when in the Tenth P/alm: he 
ſeems to expoſtulate with God Almighty, 
and queition him for abandoning the Inno- 
cent in the time of their Trouble, 


My God, why doſt thou thus thy ſelf withdraw, 
And make as if thiu didſt not ſee 

Thoſe Miſeries, which are better known to thee, 

Than bins who bears their ſharpeſt law 7 

Why doſt thou thus thy face in trouble hide © 

'Twere Hell, ſhould I be ever ſo deny d. 


APOSTROPHE. 


An Apoſt rophe is when a Man in extraor- 
dinary commotion, turns himſelt on. all ſides, 
and addreſſes to the Heavens, the Earth, the 


Earth, the Rocks, the Foreſts, things No 
an 
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and inſen{ible : He makes no difference in his 
fury, but ſearches every where for ſnccour, 

uarrels with every thing, like a Child beating 
the ground upon. which he. has fallen: So 
David, m the Firſt Chapter of the Second 
Book of Samue!, lamenting the Death: of 
Saul and Fonathan, curſes the Mountams of 
Gilboa where that Tragedy was acted: Te 
Mountains of Gilboa let there be no Dew, net- 
ther let there be Rain upon you, nor Field Offer- 
ings, OC. 


PROLEPSIS & HYPOBOLE. 


Prolepfis is a Figure by which we prevent 
what might be objeted by the Adverſary ; 
and Hypobole is the manner of anſwering thoſe 
Objetions which we have prevented. We 
may find an Example of theſe two Figures 
in St, PeuPs Firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians; 
chap. 15. where ſpeaking of the Reſurrection 
to come, he anſwers a Queſtion that mighe 
be: objeted : But ſome will ſay , how are the 
dead raiſed up? and with what body do they- 
come * Thou Fool, that which thou ſoweſt #4 
not quickned except it dye: And when thou 


 ſoweſt, thou ſoweſ# not that body that ſhall prow 


up, but only the grain perhaps of wheat, perhaps 
of ſome other thing. f [0 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Communication 15, When deliberating with 
our Auditors, we defare their Judgments : As, 
What would you do (Gentlemen) in the like caſe ? 
Would you take other Meaſures than, &c. *Tis 
a kind of Communication that St, Paul uſes in 
the Sixth Chapter to the Romans, where ha- 
ving reckon'd up the advantages of Grace, 
and the miſeries that follow Sin, he demands 
of the Romans, What fruit had ye then in thoſe 
things wherecf ye are now aſhamed, for the end 
of thoſe things is death? | 


CONFESSION 


Confeſſion 15 an acknowledgment of our 
faules, and ſuch an acknowledgment as inga- 

es the perſon to whom it is addreſs'd to par 

on the fault, the hopes of which pardon 
gives usthe confidence to confels. And this 
is a Figure very frequent 1m the P/a/ms of 
David, and particularly in the Twenty fifth 
Pſalm. 


Let not my ſins to thy remembrance come. 

Nor all thoſe ſpots which ſtain d my youth; 

But waſh them out, and mindful of thy truth, 
Receive the Prodigal returning home, ' (room. 
And It thy Mercy for thy ancient _—— 
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EPITROPE or CONSENT: 


Sometimes we grant a: thing freely , that 
might be deny'd, to obtain another, that we 
deſire. This Figure is frequently malicious, 
and carries a ſting in the tail. Cic. pro Flacco. 
Tribuo' Gracis Literas, do multarum- artium dif- 
ciplinam, ingeniorum acumen , dicendi copiam 5; 
denique etiam fi qua fibi alia ſumunt , repugno ; 
teſtimoniorum religionem O' fidem nunquans ratio 
i/fa coluit. On the contrary, ſomerimes1t has 
a healing cloſe, as, Sit ſarrilegus, fit fur, fit 
flagitiorum omnium- wvitioramque princeps; at 
eſt bonus Imperator. 

By this Figure it is, that we invite our: 
Enemy ſometimes to! do: all the miſchief he: 
can, in order to give. him a ſenſe and horror 
of his Cruelty. Ic is common likewiſe in the 
Complaints betwixt Friends, as when Ariſtews, 
in Virgil, complains to his Mother : 


Luin age, & ipſe manu felices erue ſylvasr, 

Fer ftebulis inimicum ignem, atque interſice meſſes, 
Ure ſata & walidam in wites molire bipennem :: 
Tanta mee ſi te caperunt tedia landic. 


Go and my fertile Groves thy ſelf annoy; 

And burn my Stalls, with Fire my Corn deſtroy; 
Hew down and ſpoil my Vineyards; iþto thee: 
So grievous are thoſe Honours granted me: 
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 _PERIPHRASIS. 


Peripbraſis is a Circumlocution, uſed to avoid 
. Eertain words whoſe Idea's are unpleafing ; 
and to prevent the ſpeaking of ſome things 
that would: produce "1 Effets. Cicero being 
forc'd to confels that Clodius was {lain by Milo, 
did it with addreſs : The Servants of Milo (ſays 
he) being hindred from ſuccouring their Maſter 
(whom Clodius was reported to hawe kill d)and be- 
lieving it to be true , they © did in his abſence, 
without. bu knowiggye 'or conſent, what every 
bdy would have expetied from his Servants wpon 
tbe like occaſion, In:'which he avoids the words 
kill and put to death, as words ingrateful (it 
not odious) to the Ear. 


» 
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The Number of Figures is infinite, each 
Figure being to be made an hundred 
different ways. 


F Have. not ſet down in this Liſt the Hy- 
perboles, the Grand. Metaphors, and ſeveral 
other Tropes, becauſe I have ſpoken of them 
elſewhere. They are nevertheleſs true Ft- . 
eares, and though the ſcarcity of Language 
obliges us. many times to make uſe . of theſe 
Tropical Expreſlions, even when.we are quiec 

: | g 
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and at caſe; yet they are more commonly 
uſed when we are under a Tranſport. 
Tis our Paſſion that makes Objeds appear 
to us extraordinary, and by conſequence 15 


| the Cauſe that we have not common Terms: 


to repreſent them either ſo big, or ſo little 
as they appear. Beſides that I never pretend- 
ed to ſpeak of all the Figures, it would res 
quire a large Volume to deſcribe. the. Cha- 
racers of our Paflions. in Diſcourſe, as.well 
as thoſe which the fame-Paſlions do deſcribe 
in our Faces, Threats, @Omplaints, Reproa- 
ches , Intreaties, have their Figures in all - 
Languages. . There is no better Book than-a- 
Man's own heart,and it would be folly to ſearch 
in. other peoples. Works, for that wherewith 
our own Breaſt may ſupply us. If we would 
know the Figuers of” Choler, we need no- 
3ore than watch what we naturally” ſay; . 
when we are tranſported” with that Paſlion. 
In a word; it is not to be imagin'd, that. 
all Figures are to be framed according to the 
Examples which I have uſed or that [ins 
rended them as Univerſal Models for all the +: 
Figures chat I have mention'd. Aprſfropher, * 
Interrogations, Antutbeſes , may be” made ' as 
hundred ſeveral ways. lt is not Art that re- 
gulates them; it is not Study that ſhows them :: 
They are the Natural Effe&ts of Paſſion, 
as I have ſaid before, and ſhall demonſtrate 
more. at large in the following Chapter. 
CHAp: 
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CH A Þ. IV. 


I, 


Figures are the Arms of the Soul. 4 
Compariſon betwixt a Soldier Fighting, 
and an Orator Speaking. 


'E have ſhown the Neceflity and Ad- 
vantage of Figures by three Reaſons, 
of which the two firſt have been 

fufficiently explain'd. The third (that Figures 

are the Arms of the Soul) is ſtill to be clear'd ; 
wherefore for better illuſtration, and to give it 
the deeper Impreflion upon our Mind, [ will 
in this place deſcribe a Soldier fighting, his 

” Sword in his hand; and an Orator ſpeaking 

ina Cauſe, that he has undertaken to defend. 

 T ſhall make a Parallel of theſe wwo ſorts of 

Combats, and conlider a Soldier in three 

Conditions : The firſt, when he fights with 

equal force, and his Enemy has no advantage 

over him. The ſecond, when he is inviron'd 
with danger. And the third, when being 

obliged to yield to the power of his Enemy, + 

he has no recourſe but to the Clemency of 

the Victor. I ſhall carefully obſerve the Po- 
ſtures which he uſes in all theſe three Conditt- 
ons, 
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ons, and ſhow, that in Diſcourſe there are 
Figures correſponding to all theſe Poſtures, 
with which they have a natural reſemblance. 
In the fiſt Condition, the Soldiers 1ntentt- 
on is applied to the finding out ways of ob- 
taining the Vidory ; ſometimes he is upon 
the offenſive, ſometimes upon the defenſive 
part'; ſometimes he advances, ſometimes he 
retreats ; he pretends to give ground, and re- 
turns with greater impetuoſity ; he redoubles 
his blows, he threatens and contemns the 
Efforts of his Adverſary. Sometimes he puts 
himſelf forward, and fights with more ardour 


and vehemence. He conſiders the Deſigns of 


his Enemy, and poſleſfies himſelf of the ad- 
vantagious ground. In a word, he is in per- 
'petual motion, and always diſpos'd either for 
defence or invaſion. | | 

When the Mind is inflam'd, and diſpos'd 
to Combat by Words, the Paſlions with which 
it is provok'd, with no lefs heat excite it to 
find out Reaſons and Arguments to evince 
the Truths which 1t aſſerts. In the heat and 
impatience that every man has to defend 
himſelf, and make good what he affirms, 
the ſame things are many times repeated, and 
delivered in diffzrent manners: Sometimes 


with Deſcriptions, Hypotypoſes, Compariſons, Si- 


militudes, Sometimes we prevent what the 


Adverſary would ſay, and ſometimes we anfſ- 


wer it, Sometimes as a token of confidence 
we 
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we grant all that 1s defir'd, and pretend not 
to make uſe of all the Reaſons that the Juſtice 
of our Cauſe would ſuggeſt. 

A. Soldier keeps his Enemy in breath ; the 
ſtrokes that he makes at him continually, the 
aſſaults that he makes at him on all ſides, the 
different ways of his attacks and retreats, keeps 
him conſtantly waking. An. Orator enter- 
tains the Attention of his Auditors ;, when 
their thoughts are ſtraggling,. he reduces them. 
by Apoſtropbes; and by Interrogations obliges 
them to whom. they are directed to give him 
an anſwer. He awakens them, and recolleas 
them by frequent Exclamations, Reiterat1- 
ons, &c. 

Having. confider'd this Repreſentation. of a 
Soldier combating with ſucceſs ;. let us next 
repreſent to your Eyes the Image of another 
Soldier, inviron'd with danger , without any 
hopes of relief. Sadneſs forces Tears from 
his Eyes, and Sighs from his Breaſt, Indig- 
nation exaſperates him againſt the Enemy, 
and Fear pulls him preſently back. He ſtands 
immoveable, and unreſolv'd , whulſt- in the 
mean time his deſire to eſcape the impending 
danger, preſſes and inflames him. Afrer this 
he tryes all ſorts.of ways; he excites, he ani-_ 
mates himſelf : His Paſſion renders him dexs 
terous and cunning, it furmiſhes him with 
Arms, and he makes uſe of. every thing * he 
can. reach . for. his detence. Can we ſtifle 

the. 
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the Sentiments of diſpleaſure that we feel, and 
not teſtifie them by. Exclamations, by Com- 
plaints, by Reproaches, when we perceive 
the Truth (which we love ſo well) obſtracted, 
or obſcur'd'? In theſe occaſions, our great 
ardour and impatience to ſecure it againſt the 
Clouds wherewith it is obfuſcated, makes us 
accumulate Arguments, and heap proof up- 
on proof. Sometimes we explain® them ; 
fometimes having propos'd ' them only, we 
keave them, to anfwer the Objections of the 
Adverſary. Sometimes we are filent, m great 
irreſolution about the choice of our proofs. 
Sometimes we urge a thing, and immediately 
find fault with it, as a thing of no cogency 
or conviction. When our proofs fail, or are 
inſufficient, Nature her felF muſt Apoſtro- 
phize; we make the Stones ſpeak, the Dead 
to come forth of their Graves ; the Heaven 
and Earth are invok'd- to fortifie by their 
teſtimony the Truth , for the eſtabliſhmene 
of which we ſpeak wich ſo much. heat. 
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II. 


A Continuation of the Parallel betwixt a 
Soldier Fighting, and an Orator Pleading 


in defence of his Cauſe. 


O complete the Parallel that I have be- 
gun, betwixt a Soldier and an Orator, I 
conſider the Soldier in the third Condition 
to which he is reduc'd, when not being able 
longer to contend, he is oblig'd to yield to 
his Enemy. In that cafe, he throws away 
his Arms as unuſeful f. there 15 nothing of 
is 


threatning or fury in his countenance, His 
chief Weapon is his Tears; he humbles him- 
felf more than his Enemy would humble 
him ; he proſtrates himſelf at his Feet, and 
embraces his Knees: Man 1s made, to obey 
thole upon he depends, -or by whom he ts 
maintain'd; and to command his Inferiours 
that acknowledge. his Juriſdiction : He does 
both the one and the other with pleaſure. 
Two perſons are bound very ſtritly toge- 
ther, when the one has need of relief and 
defires it, and the other has power to relieve 
and applies it. God having made Mankind 
to live together, has formed them with theſe 
Natural Inclinations: A perſon in Aﬀtidtion 
betakes himſelf naturally to all poſtures of |} 
Humility, 
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Humility, that may make him appear inferl- 
our to the perſon of whom he begs; and we 
cannot, without reſiſting the Sentiments of 
Nature, refuſe to perſons ſo humbled, the 
Succours that they implore: We ſupply them 
with a ſecret delight, which 1s as it were our 
recompence and reward (in ſome meaſure) 
for the Comforts we - beſtow. It 1s by this 
way of Compenſation, that a Trade and 
Commerce is maintain'd betwixt the poor and 
the rich, b&ewixr the miſerable and the happy. 
In Diſcourſe there are Figures which anſwer 
to: theſe Poſtures of Afi:i&tion and Humilicy, 
to which the Orators have frequent recourſe. 
Men being free, i is at their own choice 
whether they will ſuffer themſclves to be per- 
ſwaded ; they can turn away their face, and 
not ſee the Truth that is propos'd to them 
or they can diſſemble that they know 1t. 
So an Orator is many times in this third 
Condition, wherein we conlider our Soldier, 
When he finds he muſt yield, and his defire. - 
to preſerve himſelf obliges him to be humble, 
that he may obtain that by Supplication, that 
he cannot hope to compaſs by farce of an 
ment, his Eloquence is imploy'd to pofleſs 
his Adverſary of the unfortunate Condition 
to which he is reduc'd; Prayers are common- 
ly full of deſcriptions of his Miſery who 
makes them. Fob expoſtulating with God, 
tells Him, That he is but 4 leaf, with "_ 
the 
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the winds do ſport themſelves; and as dry a fubble. 


Contra folium quod wento rapitur, oftendis poten- 
tiam tuam, & ſtipulam ſiccarn perſequeris. And 
David, Pſal. 6. 

1 weary out the day with fighs, 

And when that's done the night with tears; 
So vaſt a deep comes rolling from my eyes, 

That down its tide my bed it almoſt bears 

Net tho it waſh my couch, it cannot drown my fears. 


In a word, as there are Figures & threaten, 
to reproach, and to terrifie ; there are Fi- 
gures alſo to pray, to mitigate, and flatter. 


IL 


Figures illuſtrate obſcure Truths, and ren- 
der the Mied attentive. 


E cannot doubt of a known Truth : 

We may queſtion it with our Mourh, 

but our Heart muſt be thoroughly convinc'd. 
To triumph therefore upon the obſtinacy or 
ignorance of thoſe who oppole it, it 1s ſut- 
cient to expoſe the light of it co their Eyes, 
and to bring it ſo near, that the ſtrength of 
its impreflion may awaken them, and oblige 
them to be attentive. Figures do extreamly 
contribute to the removing theſe ewo firſt 
obſtacles, that hinder a Truth from being 


known; and help its obſcurity, and the de- 
feds 
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fects of our attention. They are uſeful to 
illuſtrate and explain it; they force the 
Hearer to an attention ; they awaken bim, 


and ſtrike him fo lively, that they do not 


ſuffer him to. fleep, nor keep the Eyes of his 
Mind ſhut up to the Truths that are propos'd. 

My Delign being in my Liſt of Figures, 
to inſert only thoſe which the Rhetoricians 
do place frequently in that number, I will not 
ſpeak of Syogiſms, of Enthimems, of Dilemms's, 
and other kind of Arguments that are uſed in 
Logick ; and yet it is manifeſt they are real 
Figures, being extraordinary ways of reaſon- 
ing never uſed but in paſſion, or ardent de- 
fire to perſwade or diſſlwade thoſe ro whom 
we. ſpeak. Theſe Reaſonings or Figures are 


wonderfully effe&ual in this, That joyning a 


clear and inconteſtable Propoſition, with a- 


' nother that is more doubtful and conteſtable, 


the clearnels of the one diffipaces the obſcu- 
rity of the other, and the two Propolitions 
being ſtritly connexed, 1 the reaſoning be 
good, we cannot grant the. one to. be true, 
but we muſt confeſs the other to be fo likewile. 

A ſolid Argument ſuppreſſes and difarms 
the moſt obſtinate Adverſary : Other Figures 


. are not indeed of that force and conviction, 


but yet they are not unprofitable. Reperitions 
and Synmryma do illuſtrate a Truth. If our 
firſt Exprefliion be too weak , the ſecond 


makes us intelligible. The Synonyms when 
added, 
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added, are ſo many new ſtrokes of a Pencil, 
that makes thoſe Lines viſible, which before 
were incomplete. 

When our impatience to be underſtood, 
gives us juſt occaſion to fear we have not 
ſufficiently explain'd our ſelves, we dilate up- 
on things the more, and are more copious 
in our Expreſſion. If our Hearers have not 
been attentive, we repeat a ſecond time what 
we hive ſaid before, What darkneſs can obful- 
cate the verity of a thing that an Eloquene 
Perſon explains? of which, he makes Deſcrip- 
tins, and Enumerations, (that lead us (if I may 
ſo ſay) thoro:gh a!l the corners and recetjzs 
of an Afair) and ſuch Hypotypoſes, and 1lu- 
ffrations, as carry us thorough all difficulties, 
and by a pleaſant Enchantment makes us be- 
heve we bzhold the things themſelves? An 
Arritheſis 18 no 1dle ornameat ; opp >fition of 
contrary things , contributes exceedingly to 
the clearing of a Truth. Shadows add much to 
the beauty of Colours. 

Our Minds are not equally open to all 
kind of Truths. We comprehend much 
more eaſily things that are obvious every 
day, and in common uſe among Men: 
than thoſe which are rare, and mention'd but 
ſeldom. For which Reaſon, Comparifins and. 
Similitudes, drawn ordinarily from ſenfible- 
things, give us a more eafle penetration into. 
the moſt abſtra&ted and abſtruſe Truachs. 
There: 
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There. is nothing fo ſubtil and ſublime, but 
may be made intelligible to the weakeſt Un- 
derſtanding, if among the things which they- 
know, or are capable of knowing, we can 
find out ingeniouſly ſuch as have reſemblance 
or 1militude with thoſe which we would ex- 
plain te them. We have an excellent Ex- 
ample of this Addreſs, in a Diſcourſe that 
Monſieur Paſchal made to a young Noble- 
man, to give him a true :Notion of his Con- 
dition. His Parabole is thus: 

A certain Perſon 1s caſt by Tempeſt into 
an unknown Ifland, whoſe Inhabitants were 
in great pain to find out their King who was 
loſt. The Perſon having much reſemblance, 
both 1n Body and Feature with the King, is 
taken for him, and-recognis'd in that quality 
by the People. At firſt he was ſurpris'd, and 
knew not how he was to ſteer; but upon ſe- 
cond thoughts he reſolved to follow his For- 
tune, receiv'd all the reſpe&ts that they paid 
him, and ſuffer'd himſelf tro be treated as 
their King. | 

But being unable to forget his natural con- 
dition, 1t ſtuck in his Mind at the ſame time 
that he received their Formalities, that he 
was not the King for whom they ſought, and 
that the Kingdom was not his. So that he 
had a double care upon him; one, by which 
he ated as King ; the other, by which he 
remembred his real condition, and was aſe ? 

| nat 
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that-.it was only Chance which had placed 
him where he was : This laſt thought he con- 
ceal'd to himſelf, the otherhe diſcover: 

the firſt, he treated with the People ; by the 
laſt, he treated with himſelf. 

By this Example Monſieur Paſchal fhgnified 
to the young Lord, That it was the Fortune 
of his Birth which had made him Great ; 
that it was only the Fancy of the People, 
that had annexed to the Quality of a Duke, 
an Idea of Grandeur; and that in effe&t he 
is no greater than other People. Inftruting 
him in that manner what Sentiments he onght 
to have of his condition, and making him 
underſtand Truths, which would have been 
above the Capacity of his Age, had he not 
(as- I may ſay) brought them down to the 
Intelle& of him whom he delired to inſtru. 

Were Men Lovers of Truth, to propoſe 
itto them in a lively and jenſible way, would | 
be ſufficient to perſwade them : But they 
hate ir, becauſe it accommodates but ſeldom 
with their Intereſts, and is ſeldom made out, 
but to the diſcovery of their Crimes : Inſo-| 
much that they are afraid of its luſtre, and 
ſhut their Eyes that they may not behold it. 
They ſtifle the natural love that Men have 
for it, and harden themſelves againſt che 

ilutiferous ſtrokes that ſhe ſtrikes upon the 
Conſ:ience : They ſhut all the Ports of 
their Senſes, that fhe may not encer mto their 
Minds, 
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Minds, where ſhe is receiv'd with fo much 
indifference, that ſhe is forgot as ſoon as ſhe 
is recerv'd. | 

Eloquence therefore would have but little 
authority over our Hearts, and would indeed 
find ſtrong rehſtance, did ſhe not attack them 
with other Arms beſides Truth. The Paffions 
are the Springs of the Soul : Tt is they which 
cauſe it to ac: It 1s either Love, or Hatred, 
or Fear, or Hope, which counſels and deter- 
mines us. We purſue what we love, we avoid 
what we hate, He that holds the Spring of 
a Machin, is not ſo much Maſter of all the 
Effeas of the Machin, as he is of a Perſon, 
whoſe Inclination he knows, and 1s able to 
inſpire with Hatred, or Love, according as 
either is necefſary to make him advance, or 
to remove him from an ObjeR. 

But the Pafſfions are exciced by the pre- 
ſence of their Obje& : Preſent Good affedts 
us with Love, and with Joy; When we do 
not actually, but are in poſlibility of poſſefling 
that Good, it inflames the Soul with deſires, 
by Hope. - 

Preſent Evil is the Cauſe of Hatred or Sad- 
neſs: The Soul 1s tormented with Fears and 
with Terrors, which turn to Deſpair, when 
we. find we have no means left to avoid 
them: To kindle therefore theſe Paſlions in 
the Heart of a Man, we mult preſent the Ob- 
z4es befare him ; and to this purpoſe, Figures 
do maryelloully conduce. We 
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We have ſeen how Figures do imprint 
ſtrongly; how they illuſtrate, and how they 
explain: We muſt uſe them in the ſame 
manner to diſcover the Obje& of the Paſſion 
which we have a mind to inſpire, and to 
make a lively Picture that expreſſes all the 
Features and Lineaments of the ſaid Qbje&, 
If we declame againſt a Malefa&or, who 
deſerves the hatred of the Judges, we are 
not to be ſparing of words, nor afraid of 
Repetitions, and Synonyms, that ſtrongly imprine 
upon the Mind the Image of his Crimes. 
An Antitheſis will be convenient, and make 
them conceive the enormity of his Life, by 
oppoling the Innocence of thoſe Perſons 
whom he has wrong'd 2: We may compare him 
to the Malefaors of former Ages, and declare 
his Cruelty to be greater than the Cruelty of 
the Tygers and Lions. Ir in the Deſcription cf 
Cruelty, and other ill qualities, that Eloquence 
triumphs: le is particularly the Hyporypoſes, or 
lively Deſcriptions, which produce the Effet 
expected from our Diſcourſe, and raiſe in the 
Mind Floods of Paſlion,-of which we make uſe, 
to incline the Judges as we have a mind to 
lead chem. Frequent Exclamations do teſti-. 
fie our horror at the repreſentation of his abo- 
 minable Crimes; and make the Standers by 
feel the ſame Sentiments of grief and averſton. 
By Apoſtrophes and Proſopopera's we order it ſo, 
that Nature her ſelf ſeems to demand with us 
the Condemnation of the Criminal, IV. 
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B I'V. -H 
Refletions upon the good uſe of Figures | 


Pius, as we have. ſeen; being the-Cha- 
racers of our Paſſions, when thoſe: Paſ- 
fions are irregular, Figures ſerve 'only-to de- 
ſcribe thoſe lrregularittes. They are Inſtru- 
ments uſed to ſhake and agitate''the Minds of 
thoſe to whom we ſpeak: If theſe Inſtruments - 
be. managed by an unjuſt Pafſion, - Figures in 
that Man's Mouth, are like a Sword in' the 
Hand of a Mad Man. It is not lawful'b 

falſe accuſation to blacken every Man again( 

whom we ſpeak: nor to ſhow our Eloquence, 
is it necellacy to imploy againſt him, the ſame 
Figures we would uſe to'diſpole'a Judge to 
the Condemnation: of a wicked and abomt- 


 nable perſon. © Orators with whom this fault 


is familiar, do feldom deceive twice; : their 
Exclamations are quickly underſtood,' and it 
happens to them, as to thoſe who have uſed 


to counterfeit themſelves fick; when they are 


ſick indeed, no body beleves them : 
Duzre Peregrinum, vicinia Rauca reclamat«|' 


This faule in ſome perſons is a fign-of eun- 


ning, 1n others it; is a fign; of Jevity :andiex- 


travagance, When we 'delight'an cembaring 
| EF the” 


the Truth ; when we deſire not to ſatisfie our 


Hearers, but chufe rather to trouble their _ 


Minds with the Clouds of ſome unjuſt Pal- 
fien, that. may intercept the fight of the 
"Truth; the Figures imploy'd in that Caſe may 
be call'a Figures of Craft. But Orators are 
-not always to be accus'd of this cunning; 
ſometimes they do not conſider tho moral. 
285 -Which their Figures may make ; their de- 
{fign not being ſo much to periwade, as to 
thow. their Eloguence; and to do that, they 
will put themſelves into a heat, and make uſe 
of: the ſtrongeſt Figures in Rhetorick, when 
perhaps: they have no Enemy to combat ; 
Tho. Mad Man, who draws his Sword up- 
.0n.2 Phantaſm that his own troubled Imagi- 
Nation has repreſented in the Air. Theſe are 
Orators that fall many times into Raptures 
and Enthuſjaſms , which:take away the uſe 
of their Reaſon, and make them ſee things 1n 
A quite, contrary manner to what 1n reality 
they arc. 


Et ſelem geminum, & duplices ſe oftendere Thebas, 


This Fault is the CharaQer of an Infant, 
that. is -angry without a cauſe; yet -many 
Learned and Eminent Writers are guilty of it, 
as: believing they could not paſs for Eloquent 
 without:theſe kind of Figures. For this rea- 
don, /they will-talk loud upon all: occaſions, 
Bit . A deprave 
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Laudatur 


. 
* A an 


deprave their-own' Judgnients, ;agtd look [up- 


| on every thing quite otherwiſe than: 45::isg 


whereas they ſhould' rather: refle&- fabeoly-up- 
on whatever is repreſented; arid ſpeale:only 
by Sentences; But that which +45: thoſt-ridt- 
culous is; Thar: theſe o— endeavour 
only to pleaſe and; tickle their Auditaryy not 
concerning themſelves :in the'feaft! ira over 


come "or convince-their Adverſary”by':the 


force of their words. ; Like” 2 "diſtracted: per- 
ſon, - never regarding how the ftruck,. or-de- 
fended himſelf with advantage againſt his 


Enemy, fo he drew the! Eyesof bag 
upon him, and got che reputation. oi:fighting 
handſomly,  and'with a good: grace.” 1, 


Fur es ait Pedio: Pedius, quid ? Crimins rafts 
Librat in Amithetis, dottas poſuiſſe Figuras 


-- They affe&'to meaſure their words;: and:to 
give them a-jaſt Cadence" thar' may flatter 
the Ear ; They proportion all-their Exprefli- 
ons, and in word, they fill up their Diſcourſes 
with Figures, buc ſuch Figures as, in reſpe&t 
of ſtrong and'perſwafive Figures, are.like:the 
Poſtures 'in a+Dance, in reſpe&t of the: Po- 
Rturesof a Combat. wo | 1% 
The Study and Art that appear in acompleat 
and polite: Diſcourſe; are not: the: Charadter 
of a Mind lively toucted/ with the ithings of 
| F 2 | which 
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which he ſpeaks; - but rather: of a//Man;un- 
eoncern'd,/and'merry. So; we: icall theſe Fi 
guresiof "Meaſure, whoſe Cadence 5s/agreeable 
to'the Ear, Theatrical Figures,: Theatrales Fi- 
gur2. They are:Arms only for ſhow, not of a 
temper to fight with.: -Figures-Proper eo. per: 
fwadeiare:indt tea be ſobght:for | It'is the heat 
wherewith we-ate animated:for the: defence 
ofithe/Truththatprodutes:them;and continues 
them-in: our Dilcourſe ; {> that indeed Elo: 
quence. isnothing bue.the Effect of our Zeak. 
St. Auguſtin tells us the (ame, ſpeaking of the 
Bloquence'oft the: Stle:'of Sr. Payl + Quid. /ic 
vndignatar> Apoſtolus in Epiſrelis ſuis, fic torripit, 
fie exprobrat; '/ig merepat, i fie, minatur ? - Quid ef 
qued animi ſui affettum tam crebra & tam aſyera 
Vocis 'mutatione teſtetur 9." Nullus dixerit, more 
Sophiſtarum puerilter. & conſulto figuraſſe Orati- 
onem ſuam; tamen multis figuris diſtin&a eſt. 
Quapropter ficut Apoſtolum praecepta Eloquentie 
non ſecutum- eſſe dicemus; © ita, quod ejus ſapien- 
riam ſecuta: ſit Eloquentia, non \deneg amus. -- 

' Bur it is not only upon great occaſions that 
Figures are to: be uſed: The Paſlions have 
leveral degrees: All'/provocations are not. e- 
qually alike ; nor 'have- all Figures the .ſame 
efficacy and force: , There are .Antithejes for 


great, and other Figures for leffer - Gommo- 


t10ns, So that we ought not to condemn all 
ſofts of Figures in Diſcourſe, upon a matter 


: hat affords nat juſt and reaſonable oecaſion 
volts bo; ; O 
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of emotion. The impatience Men have to- 
expreſs themſelves well, and to make the things-- 
they would inſmnuate to be conceiv'd; has-1ts- 
Figures as well as out other Paflions. - In: 
the mildeſt and moſt temperate- converſa- 
tion , though no reſiſtance be found in-the- 
Mind of the perſons with whom we diſcourſe,. 
nothing hinders bat that for. the better explt- 
cation we may repeat fometimes- the *ſame- 
Words, and make uſe of different Expreſfions, 
to ſay the ſame thing. It 15 permitted to+ 
make exact Deſcriptions, to ſearch for Coms 
pariſons and Images of what we ſay, . among 
natural-and ſenſible things. We may deman 
the Judgment of: our Auditors, and _interras. 
gate them, to fix and retain their Minds in 
more ſerious attention, and make our refle&i- 
ons upon what: they have ſaid. Thus has. 
Converſation its Figures, as well as Speeches,. 
and Declamations. 

The Stile of an Orator, who-makes ill uſe- 
of his Figures, 1s term'd a cold Stile, becauſe. 
whatever effort he makes to animate his Au- 
ditors, they hearken but coldly, and that cold- 
neſs 1s ſo much the greater, becauſe the 
Hearers are not agitated by any of thoſe 


- Emotions which he defir'd to excite, 


The End of the Second Part. 
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Of Sounds, and Letters, of whidh" Wards 
are compos'd.. E 


Tz Rules which -we have hichdtto 


- given, in relation to the; vt: of 

> Speaking, regard only the tnanner of 
_exprefling our Thoughts, which are the Soitl | 
of Diſcourſe. Letters that compoſe the Words,. 
by their reſemblance, are the: Body of Di- 
ſcourſe, as we have: ſaid before. We muſt 
take pains now to form this Body, that is to 
ſay, to range the Words in ſuch ſort; that - 
the pronunciation of them may be eafie and 
agreeable _at the ſame time. To treat of this 
EF. 4 matter. 
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matter with entire exatneſs, we ought ſer: 
ouſly to conſider the particular Movements 
of the Organs of the Voice, to determin the 
formation of every Sound that 'is | made by 
every Letter. -- But, beſides that this exadtneſs 
would be troubleſome, every Man may ap- 
prehend theſe things without the afliltance of 
a Maſter, by. obſerving with a little attention 
what is--performed- by the Organs of which 
we make uſe when we ſpeak. I ſhall there- 
fore-explain my ſelf upon theſe things only 
in a general manner. 

We know already how the Voice is form'd. 
The -Air which comes forth of the Lungs, 
excites a Sound paſling with conſtraint through 
the Larynx, or the opening of the Pipe of 
the 4/pers Arteria , which reaches to. the 
Throat. © This opening is greater or lefſer by 
means of Muſcles that mviron it, according 
as there is occaſion for the raiſing or letting 
fall :'of the Voice. This ' Sound . is receiv'd 
out: of the: Throat into the Mouth ; where 
it is / modified in different manners, by the 
different : diſpoſitions of the place which re- 
ceives it, and by the Motion of the Tongue 
which beats it againſt ſeveral parts of the 
Mouth. / Every Sound has been maik'd by a 
Letter: 'Letters compoſe Words; 1n fuch fort, 
that it is/ poſſible to make an Engin ſpeak, 
if having obſerv'd the particular diſpoſition of 
the Organs of the Voice (which is neceſlary ve 

ys the 
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the —_ of each Letter)we ſhould ;make 
as many Pipes as: there are Letters, and 
them the ſame diſpoſitions, Y: 15.. ÞC | 
likewiſe:ro make a dumb Man {1 K-otk 
preſenting to. his BYEs, the. dif 
poſtures which h the O RATS. 'of th _ 
allume, for. the ſounding. of ph LO4 Þ 
which at. the ſame. time they . ars-- <to. Thow:- 
them a Character, and Reiterats the pronun-: 
ciation, ,'till. he, obſeryes,, bye Gov H row "IE 
Tongue, . the Opening. of Maut 
the Sound js cut by .the. The: of t 
bear one againſt the.ot Dorn 
Commonly people. are. dumb. on | 
they cannot hear, and therefore they canng * 
learn to. pronounce : the S0g0e © | 4 
otherwiſe than pag this ae, 

them that. by, the Eye, of whic 
capable by the, Ear, f Cl 
reports, that in his. Travels 1n | b, 
was an Excellent. ; Mata nega, at. ( 


which be had Chen's to Tk * EY Mcegod: 
'Tis true, he, only.call'd; ; over; thei 
their Names,; but knew not how. 59 0 ke.a 
conjunRica of. their Sounds. ._ . ad =, 

The, Leiters are diſtin uiſh'd. 1 into Vang 5 
and'Conſonants: Some. have "obſerv'd,-that- 
Vowels are made only by moying the. Toot of; 
the. Tongue ;. others_ will have. their Sound... 
E..$-. form'd..: 


COT hn et Eee ee a 
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fothta by the differene openiing of the Mouth. 


The Vowels are five, 4, E, 7, O, U. In pro- 
nouncing them, we muſt ſtop ſome' time to 


make them ſound, otherwiſe they wilt nocbe 


cxfly underſtood ;/ according to the meaſure 
*quatitity'of cime, they are faid tobe long 
or ſhort; or too Jong 'or too ſhort, and re- 
ceive different Names. It depends upon him 
that ſpeaks to. ſtop a longer or ſhorter time 
opon the” Vpwels, and fo to make what diffe- 
rene teri chem. be pleaſes, and therefore 
Ris, that 'thezr- Number is not the ſame in 
all Tavguapes. . The Hebrews have thirteen 
Vowels; the Greeks ſeven; the French pro- 
nounce their Vowels in equal time, ſo that 
they are not, ſubje& to thar difference which 
the different meaſures of time may, produce a- 
nong others; butthey diſtinguiſh them another 
bid ON is.open'd more than 


ty.the Sound is ſtronger,and more clear; 


mong\ 
orainarn 


when the Mouth is not open'd ſo much, the 


Sound 1s weaker, and leſsclear. Theſe different 
egrees.of force, cauſe the difference betwixt 
an *'E Maſculine 'and an E.PFeminine ; © be- 
ewixt an 7 and 'an U. When we joyn the 
nhds' of two' Vowels, and a third Sound is 
produc'd, that is it which we'call a Diprhong, 
which is as much as a Lettzr with two Sounds. 
'-Confonants cannot'be pronounced, bat by 
founding a Vowel, and from thence they are 
called Confonants. Theſe Letters are _ 
: c 
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<4 by the Motion of the/Tongue beating the | 
Weics againſt the T hroat, and from thence : 
againſt the Palat. As the Tongue-contT 

ing it ſelf, ſtops the Air that forms the F vige;3 
or 2s it relaxes and fuffers it to paſs; woes. 
upon-the Teeth; and the Lap Fug pe+ 
upon another, it gives the Sounds of _ 
Conſonants. From whence, among the 
brew Grammarians, their Conſonants ewe 
ſtinguiſh'd into Confonants of 'the Lips-of--: 
the Teeth, of the Throat, and- of the Palat.- 
The fi mple Conſonants are twelye, B; C, D; B, 
G,L, M,N,P,R,$.T; to which we 


_ add FandP, when pronounced as Conlotiztits.. ; 


That which makes in the Alphabets of 
ſome Languages a greater Number of 
ſonants, is firſt, becauſe People joyn the Sound. 
of ſeveral Conſonants in ſach* nanner, that - 
though they be nam'd double, yet pte-6F-- 
their- Sounds 1s heard: Asin Z and X'-F/% 


| as much as D and S, X is as much ''G'ahd +.” 


S. This Conjundtion augments the "Aly 
bers with a great number of different: Cort: 
ſonants. All_ Languages have not an equal. 
nutnber of theſe double Letters, itt w = 
of the Conſonan's being pronouncd faintly, . 
cauſes the Sounds -of them both-to be cith-.. 


founded, fo that but one of them 1 41s; roger FY : 


In the ſecond- place, when we pronounce 
Conſonants with Aſpiration, we c 


aprvas 
Sound, and that change forms qui offers 
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Letters. Aſpiration is made, when we ſtrike 
the Voice againſt our Throats with ſome kind 
of force. © This Aſpiration is mark'd with an 
T - Among the Greeks, an Aſpiration added 
.to;their It makes their # , which is as much 
2s-Ph-with us:' An Aſpiration jeyn'd with 
their x makes. their x, and is as much as 
.our- Ch, This Obſervation makes us com- 
prehend, why in ſome Languages one Letter 
has-fo many different kinds (it I may fo call 
them) for example, the . Hebrews have four 
fores of $: The Aſpiration may be made with 
different. degrees; Wherefore to mark by par- 
ticular Characters the differences of the pro- 
'nunciation, we mult -1mploy as many diffe- 
rent Characters. 
1. When the, Voice is carried up to the Noſe, 
2t receives a.certain difference: So that if we 
Should. be to treat of all Letters that might be 
amagind, as there are Letters of the Throat, 
there ſhould be Letters of the Noſe. Cuſtom 
exerciſes. its authority over Letters, as well as | 
overthe Body of Diſcourſe, of which Letters | 
are. the Members. It depended upon Men 
to. .chuſe. among. .the Sounds of the Voice 
(which might be infinice in number) thoſe 
that. ſhould be moſt pleaſing and commodi- 
ous; for which Cauſe, there are Letters in 
uſe. in ſome Languages, that are not uſed in 
Some. Nations. there are, who expreſs by | 
nr" % One 
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one {ingle Letcer ſeveral. Sounds; others on 
the contrary mark the ſame Sound. by diffe- 
rent Characters, and have ſeveral Letters that 
might be ſpared: Among the' Latin: the, K or 
the Q might be ſpar'd, as is obſery'd by. Marizs 
Viforinus, who has treated of that matter very 
profoundly. This'is it that, has produced { 
much difference in the Alphabets of Langua- 
ges both ancient and modern; .It 1s ' not 
neceſſary I obſerve, that 'the Tones'of the 
Voice, and the divers. inflextons wherewith 
the ſame Letters may be. pronounced, may 
change their pronunciation ; That there are 


| Letters of which che Sound is not diftin&, if 


we are not careful to joyn them wich fuch 
as have ſympathy with them; [I pafs over 


ſuch things as are commonly regarded as 


trifles ; nevertheleſs the knowledge of chem, 
though their Obje& be ſmall, is in ſome. 
meaſure neceſlary : Order has oblig'd me to 
repeat what I have ſaid of them before. | 


<———— —— 


"FH 


What is to be avoided inthe ranging and 


diſpoſition of our Words. 


> TIS an Effe&t of the Wiſdom of Gd, 
who created Man to be happy, that 
whatever is uſeful to his Converſation, 1s a- 
. | greeable 


7 be Art of Speaking. Pa ri c mT 
greeable to him. The pleaſure annex'd to 


all the a&ions that can preſerve his life, car- 


ries him freely and ſpontaneouſly to them. 
We find . it no pain' to eat, becauſe the guſt 
and reliſh of the Meat diſcovers the neceſlicy 
of eating to be agreeable: And that which 
authoriſeth this Obſervation, that God has 
joyn'd uſefulneſs and pleaſure together, is this, 
becauſe all Vitual that conduces to nouriſh- 
ment is reliſhable, whereas other things that 
cannot be affimulated and turn'd into - our 
ſubſtance, are infipid. 
This ſeaſoning of Neceflity with Delight, 


is to be found in the Ulſe of Speech: There - 


15 a ſtrange ſympathy betwixt the Voice of 
thoſe who ſpeak, and the Ears of thoſe who 
hear: Words that are ſpoken with pain, are 


offenſive to the Hearer- The Organs of the. 


Ear. are diſpos'd in ſuch ſort, that they are 
offended by a pronunciation that races npon 
the Organs of the Voice. A Diſcourſe can- 
not be pleaſant to the Hearer, that is not 


eafie to the Speaker z nor can it be eaſily pro- 


nounc'd, unleſs it be heard with delight. 

We. feed with more appetite upon wholſom 
and reliſhable Meats: we liſten more eafily to a 
Diſcourfe;,whoſe ſmoothneſs leſſens the trouble 


of attending. It. is with Sciences as with . 
Meats: We mult. endeavour. to make thoſe. 


things pleaſant, that are uſeful.” Quoniam non» 


nullam inter ſe habent ſimilitudinem wveſcentes - 


| 
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atque diſcentes; propter faſtidia plurimorum, etiam 
of, "ſine quibus vivi non poteſt, alimenta' condi- 
tnds [nn 1. +. 3G: gt. 

"Pleaſure goes far with SIP Man,. "cis that 
which is the: Principal of .all our. Motions, 
ahd ſets them on; work. Prudence requires 
that we make uſe of this , inclination to con» 
duct us to our delignd end; that we delight 
the Ears, which: being | the Porters. of the 
Mind, may give, our words the more. favour- 
able admiflion. - Beſides, the pleaſure which 
we give in Speaking, is. preceded. by. our 
own proper advantage ; becauſe the eaſe of 
the Speaker , cauſes the ſatisfaction of the 
Hearer. Let us then endeavour firſt. to di- 


{cover what is to be avoided in the .rangin 


of our Words ; what faults may be committed 
in it; what makes their pronunciation difficulc, 
The firſt ſtep to Wiſdom, to diſclaim. Vice'; 
Sapientia prima, ftultitia caruiſſe : Belides , in 
what relates to the Senſe, every thing is agree- 
able that is not offenſive. 14 onne delettat, 
quod non offendit,, lays St. Auguſt. LT 

Among. the Letters, ſome are pronounced 
with eaſe, others with pain : Thoſe whole 
pronunciation is ealie, have an agreeable 
Sound 3 thole which are pronounced with 
difficulty, do grate upon the Ear. Conſonants 
are pronounc'd with more difficulty than 
Vowels, and therefore their ſound is. leſs fofc 


and fluent. It is convenient to temper the 


harſh- 
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*. When Conſonants have cheir afpirations; 
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harſhneſs of the one ;by the-ſweerneſs of the 


other, and that is to be done by placing the- 


Vowels betwixt the Confonants, that there 
may not be too many of them togerher. 
This harſhnefs arifing;from the concotitle of 
Confonants is obyious in the Northetn\ Ein- 
guages. Dutch and Engliſh''are yery unplea- 


{ant ro them whofe Ears have not been ac- 


caſtomed to' thole Languages. | 
Cuſtom takes off this harſlineſ(s from words; 
or at leaſt' makes us not-ſo*ſenfible;. of * it: 
Nevetcheleſs 16 is obſerv'd, that xccording to 
.the different degrees of-the peoples wht 
"tion. to delicacy, their words are composd of 
Letters more or leſs ſoft; they having had 
leſs regard to follow Reaſon, than. to tickle 
their Ears. | In refſpe& of ' this -foftnefs' of 
pronunciation the Romans ufed "aafero for 
abfero, colloco for cumloco, as analogy, oblig'd 
them” to 'fpeak.” Analogy Has renmtced-of 165 
rights in favour-to the pronunciation ; Impe- 


re liceret; © 


Tratum eff 2 Conſuetudine. ut ſuavitatis cauſa 


of -are profiounc'd” in a quite contrary man- 
ner, we are more particularly. oblig*d to avoid 


their concourſe. There are Confonants pro. 


nounc'd with the mouth ſhut, as .P. There 
are others to be pronounc'd' with the mouth 


open, as C. &'c, Theſe Conſonants canfiat | 


march together; they do" not. agree , -and 
| | | | there: 


-—_ 
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therefore cannot be pronounc'd one after the 
other immediately; without fome kind of diffi- 
culty:; becauſe ws are forced” (almolt 'at' the 
ſame- time) to diſpoſe'the Organs of pronun- 
ciation -in'ſeveral ifferenc Fiſhiors ne a 1 
A ſecond error into'which they fall who 
range their diſcourſe with negligence, is the 
concourſe of two or more Vowels. This con- 
courſe of Vowels'is unpleaſing for a reaſon 
quite contrary" to: what has been' giyen for the 
harſhneſs  of- the 'concourſe' of © Confonants, 
Conſonants are pronounced with pain, Vowel: 
with eaſe ; but this great facility accompanin 
with great ſwiftneſs, is the cauſe that their 
ſounds are not diſtinguiſhable, \but that” for 
the moſt part one of them is loſt ; by winch 
means there is a"kind of vacuum in the pro- 
nunciation, that renders it unpleafing- In 
PR many Vowels ſucceflively , it 
appens with us as if we were' walking upot 
poliſh'd Marble, the too great ſmootlivita(s” 


© 


troubleſome z it cauſes us to ſlip, and-'tis a 


© 2.6 
— 


for us to keep upon our legs. In-profiunigng 


Wa "vic 19S 


theſe two words in French Hardi Ecuyer; of *. 


in Latin theſe, ni interſiſtat &* laboret- animus, 
unleſs we ſtop for lome- time at the words 
Hardi, or ni, the ſound of the firſt Vowels 
will be confounded with that which begins 
the following words, and create an uneafineſs. 
to the Ear, as not being able co diſtinguſh. 
clearly the two diffeient ſounds, 


109 


To prevent this concourſe, we either re- 
trench one of the Vowels that are found to- 

ether, or we put in a Conſonane to fill up 
that void ſpace which would happen without 
this artifice 3 for this reaſon they ſay in French, 
qu il fit, for que il fit; a-t-il fait, for ail fait; 
fera t-1l, for fera il. When one of the Vowels 
has a ſound ſtrong enough to make it ſelf 


diſtinguiſh'd, this artifice is uſeleſs. This care 


of ranking. of words ought to be without 
dill uiet : We are not to conſider as material 
faults, -the failings in this part of the Art of 


Speaking. Non 1d ut_crimen ingens expaveſcen- 


dum. eſt, ac neſcio an negligentia in hoc, an ſ0- 
licitudo fot pejor. 
T1 know. not whether negle& or ſolicitude 


1s to be moſt carefully avoided: but negligence - 


has this advantage, that it makes it believ'd 


we employ our ſelves more about things than. 
words, .. Indicium eft hominis de re, magis quam. 


de werbis Jahorawtis. 
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repoſe. of our voice the: end of [every lentence, 
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In ſpeaking -the voice efves/many* times re- 

poſe 3 We may conmer* three fahits' in 
placing the repoſe 'of the voice. 


38 ; 5714 ; 525 4 £9+; 5 mf {18 1 ” a , "| 
5-H E neceſlity mbcaking begud, ERP 
i-tointerrupt the courſe of our pronungt 
ation, and- the. deſire of explaining: ourſelves 
diſtin&ly,. is the: cauſe: that we chooſe forthe 


to. diſtinguiſh- by theſe intervals the different 
be| committed by ilþ diſtribution. of the8-iw 
tervals;; If the expreſfions of each-\Sentence 
betoo ſhort, and +by:: conf e the pro- 
nunciation ofters interrupted, this — 
on lefſeningthe force ofthe voice;.and g 
it to:fall, the nnad of the Reader 1that:ought 
to be kept-in breath) relaxes, and :his:1nten- 
tion. abates.. There's nothing that more cools 
the: heat of an ation; thin to diſcontinue it 
with. too many interruptions. Labour makes 
the mind vigorous, and _ attentive ; Idleneſs 
makes'it drowſy and ſtupid. Fit attentior ex 
difficultate, S. Aug. 23S 1691; bot 
-  Whet our: thoughts are: delivered coo ſhort, 
and the mind of the Reader is obliged to at- 
tend ſometime to conceive them; this retard- 
ment 


T3o The Arb of Speaking Part! Tit: 
ment keeps him in breath, and rendriag him 
more attentive, gives hinh a becter-conception 


of the ſenſe of our diſcourſe, We have ſaid 
inthe;tinſt(Book; that forchi rea{enthe; Ro 
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ſition, and ſubverſion of the natural order, it 


ſuffices td. hinder chat ;our pronunciation Þþe 
not 'often"incerrupted, co 'make!ohoice-- 

ſath copious! expreflions -as| may''comprehend 
a competent number! of 'words; /or 'elfe it is 
neceflary that the: things expreſſed be'fo link*d 
together, - that 'the firſt may excite: the idefiro 


of underſtanding the.latter;”and that the:yoice- 


repoſe: after everyſenfe in ſachi manner; that 
we:may'perceiveit has ftil]:fartherito go.v109 

When a:thonghe 1s expreſſed by: too great 
number of words,/ we fall into another: ex+ 
tream., . commonly we continue-the:ations 


we-have begun; ſo the voice not-repoling' till 


x:comes'to:the.:end. of the:ſenſe:of:; which cit 
has begun:to:-pronounce the :expreſon;] af the 
ſenſe: comprehends : many things , © the long 
ſucceſſion - of words to which it is link'd; heats 
the lungs, and ſpends: the fpirits ; the pronun- 
- Citation 1s:incommodious. and/unpleaſant:both 
to ſpeaker and hearer. ad 42 $\v\nah 
--One-of the greateſt difficulries11Rhetorick 
15:to keep a:Mean, and avoid theſa'two Ex- 
treams. Thoſe. who ſpeak without Art, o_ 
1 | ave 


» Wi 
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—_ bu $a cont they fall, commonly into 
the rl  hey.in hardly dy The [ay 
ang together £) uy [woes 
_ 5 235 Jeu wp it i dgin We hear ir nothing 


bur far, ro \congln + #fter that; aid, be, and. Q- 
ther ſuch;gxpreſſians; brought tin, af ly. ® patch 


up. the incgherenge words. .. .There 1s 
no :fault -in Df 4 contempt) le and 
inſupportable- as. this. ., Thoſe who, would; ex- 
ceed, run 1nto: another extreme. The firſt 
proceed as. if. they were:lame, the other by 
leaps..., For, fear of dbaling their ſtyle, they 
exalt.it roo high. They, make uſe of nothing 
bur bona, + /quipedalia verba ; and phraſes 
long enop to take away a mans breath. 
*Tis nope} abridg, orlengenen. a Sentence: 


We may U0K.8 two or wry, Conceits to mg he 
e Di- 


Our. 
trary,. on A, (oy Ad. contains too many. EO 


that require: great numbers of words, *is eafie 
to, contra} the:ſenſe” of thar, ſentence, to 5 
parate the. ſaid, things, and to. Hhgnfie” th em 
by. lele& expreſſions, which, may be: by con- 
ſequence . more ſhort and;'concle than. Vi 
which expreſſed the whole hocy of the” en 
tence. 


T 
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We may likemifs coriliviic a" third fault” 4+ 

ainſt the juſt' diſtribution of the' repoſt "of 
Je voice: '- In beginning 1 feritence, when 
we, lifc up our voice'infenſbly; the Greeks 
call it a5 and at the end*of 'a* ſentence 
when we depfe(7" it; it is called Sin. ' The 
ear Judges of the Tength of x phraſe. by” the 
elevation of the: voice, if 'thart 'be loud, 'it 
makes us expe many words ; "if the expeted 
words do not follow, the defe deceives them, 
and 15 uneaſy as well to the ſpeaker as hearer. 
It is hard'to ſtop in the midſt of a career: 
When in the 'dark we. are got-tb the higheſt 
ſtep of a pair of ſtairs without perceiving it, 
. and we believe we may go fill higher, che 

firſt ſtep we make afterwards diſcompoſes us, 
and we are"in as much diſorder as if the 
board ' ſlip'd from" under our feet: All the 
expletive particles in Prench, as pas port, &«. 
have been found out! to ſupply the 'place* of 
words which the ear ex; Bea, The Greeks 
have great number of rhefe” particles; which 
have no ocher uſe but tolengthen a Diſcourſe, 
and keep it from falling too ſuddenly : If the 


ear be offended with the length of a Diſcourſe, 
all che, words' unexpected” are 'imporcunate. 


Aptes (lays Cicers) quid plejinn, quid inane fi 
ſadicant, & mos admonent  complere” wirbis que 
propoſuerimus, ut nihil difiderent, nibil amplius 
expeFent. Cum Vox ad ſententiam expromen- 
dam aitollitur, remiſſa donec concludatur arredt 4 


ſunt, 
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ſunt, quo perfetio, completoq; ambitu, gaudent ; 
Et curta (entiunt, nec amant redundantia. Id- 
circo ne mutile ſm, & quaſi decurtate ſen- 
tentie, hoc eſt, non ante tempus cadant cauen- 
dum, ne quaſi promiſſis aures frandentur ,: aut 
produfionibus , aut immoderatius excurrentibus 
[zdantur. 


IV. 


The too frequent repetition of the ſame 

| Sonnds, the ſame Letters, and the ſame 
Words, is irkſome. The way of rendring 
the Pronunciation 'of a Diſcourſe equal, 


A Mong the Deſes in ranging our Words, 
we reckon the too frequent repetition 
of the ſame Letter, the ſame termination, 
the fame ſound, and the ſame cadence. Di- 
verſity 1s pleaſant ; but the beſt things are 
troubleſom when common. This Faylt is the 
more confiderable, becauſe it is eaftly . car; 


rected: We need no, more then tg run our | 


Eye over the ' Work, change the; Words, the 


 Syllables, the Terminations which follaw.tog 


often, We'may exprefs the ſame things 2 
hundred ſeveral ways; Cuſtpm ſupplying 
different expreſſions for the ſame. thought. . 


| The 
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The moſt of the faults of ' which I have 
ſpoken, we avoid to render. our | Diſcourſe 
equal and ſmooth. *Tis uneaſie to walk in 
an uneven Way; an unequal Diſcourſe can: 
not be carried on without trouble : Pronun- 
ciation 'is incommodious and importunate, 
when withour any proportion we ſometimes 
advance, ſometimes depreſs our voice, and 
paſs from one extremity to another. The 
words, the ſyllables, which enter into the 
compoſition of a Diſcourle, have different 
ſounds; the ſound of ſome is clear, the ſound 
of :othets 15 obſcure : One fills the mouth, 
another, is. pronounced -with a feeble tone. 
All. do not require the ſame diſpoſition: of the 
organs of the voice, and that inequality cauſes 
the different pronunciations. To ſupport a 
Diſcourſe, and render it equal, we mult help 
the cadence of a weak word, with. another 
that carries a ſtronger pronunciation; and 
on the contrary, tempering the force of one 
word'by:the"gentlene(s. of another, order it 
ſo, char the precedent words diſpoſe the voice 
ro the pronunciation. of; the ſubſequent, that 
te vole indy all by degrees, 
ers tight, ad; "other | Precepts, but . what, I 
have faid.is ſuf icient for their Refletion who 
would. write, accurately upon thoſe things 
which are neceſſary to be conſidered in the 
ranging of words. ' The principal, and al- 


Precepts, 
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moſt the only,” ptofic to. bedrawh from thele | 


hang Tan, 
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Precepes, is that they make us regard 'ſeveral 
chlo which 'perhaps would . not otherwiſe 
occur to our thoughts And farther to x 

{wade you of the uſefulneſs of theſe Precepts 
about the diſpoſition of Words, obſerve Tpray, 
that the Awomale, or irregularities crept into 


ſeveral Languages, are admitted to avoid thoſe 
ich we have decried, This is the 


Faults whi 
reaſon of thoſe .multitude-of pricks which 
ſupply the place of Vowels in_the' Hebrew 
Language. - This is the reaſon of the different 
long and ſhore Points which are chang'd ac- 
cording to the different Inflextons of the 
Verbs, and the diſpoſition of Notes ſignified 
by the Elevations, Depreffions, and Repoſes 
of the Voice. This ts the reaſon of that word 
Sceva, which ſometimes is, and ſometimes is 
not pronounced. It is only to equal the pro- 
nunciation, to ſtrengthen it by long Pownts 
where there is occaſion, and to leſſen it by 


nunciation requires 1t. 


their brevity, when the equality of che pro- 45 


The nicety of the Greeks 1s well known. 
I will not loſe time to kt you ſee how to 


avoid the unpleaſting concourſe of two Con- 
ſonants with Aſpirations, they change the 
rſt into a reruem that anſwers to it, ſayin 

for example mpang for gzpary : How to Fj 
up the void ſpace which happens ſometimes. 
betwixt two Vowels, of two words they make 
but one, for —_—— x64 $28, they pronounce 
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x58 ; or inſert a Conſonant, as Ntoxy wii 
tor Ndvxe rv. How they uſe not this: Ar- 
tifice when one -of the Vowels 1s long, and Þ] 
has a found ſtrong — to diſtinguiſh it, 
as mw eyrw. You know already that to fortify }- 
the pronunciation, when: the word following 
begins with an Aſpiration, it changes the 
tenuem into an «[perum at the-end of the firſt 
word, as we %alw for wxr talw having a 
rough Spirit, requires a ſtrong pronunciation, 


| which would be hard to do, after you have 


pronounc'd the teyues K & T. whoſe Sounds 
are but weak. The Grammerians obſerve that 
the Greeks ſay Sing in the Pretertenſe of the 


+, Medium, for ads to avoid the triple repeti- 
--tion of the ſame Conſonant &. 


Every man can make the ſame Refletions | 
upon the Latin, and generally upon all Lan- 
guages that he knows. The great number of }- 
words in every Language, that are diverfify'd - 
in their terminations, and the number of their 1 
Syllables; the abundance of Expreſſions (ſome } 


of which are ſhort, and ſome long) were in- 
yented only. to make their Sentences equal, Þ: 


and give them means to chooſe in that vari- 
ety, the moſt commodious words and phraſes, ? 

and rejecting luch as could not be handſomly? 
joyn'd, in compoſitione rixantes , ſupply their? 
places with thoſe that are more convenient. 
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Words are Sounds. Conditions weeeſſary 


ro make Seunds agreeable.” The firſt 
Condition. A Violent Sound is diſagree» 


able : A moderate Sound pleaſes. 
W/= have ſeen in the foregoing Chapter 
what is to be avoided in the ranging 
of Words, that they may not offend the Ear. 
1- Let us in this ſee what we are to do' to*” 2 
2 make the Sounds made by theſe words a- 7? 
; greeable and pleaſing: All things that. ar = 
oy | moderate are pleaſing; thoſe Meats mn 2 
| | move the Nerves of the Tongue ſoftly, afte&' 7 
JF. the Soul with the pleaſure of Sweetnels: : 
, Thoſe Meats which prick . the Nerves, or-att A 
> upon them with violence, are ſharp, piqueney *: 
Y or bitter. The heat of Fire cauſes pain; the 
. rigour of Cold is inſupportable; a ans Soy 
| |þ Heart 15 uſeful for Hea «6 and freſh Air is +. 
grecable. God has decreed (to render the __ 


of his Body agreeable tothe are of Man, and 


< ©. of 
4 ; + <> 


make him love it) that whatever happens to. 
the Body, and diſturbs not its good? dilpe 
tion, ſhould give or Ic'is plealing | 
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to ſee, to feel, to touch, to taſte, &c. There 
is not a ſenſe' that we can want without 
trouble. The ſenſe of a ſound muſt then be 
pleafing to the Ear, when it ſtrikes it with 
moderation. Soft Sounds ſtrike with mode- 
ration upon the Organs of Hearing. Thoſe 
Sounds which offend them are irkſome and 
diſagreeable. 


F I. 


7he Second Condition; 4 Sound ought to 
be diſtinit, and by Conſequence ſtrong 
enough to be heard, 


BYr a Sound ought hkewiſe to be ſtrong 
LI enough to be heard : Meats that are in- 
+ fipid, do rather ſpoil the Appetite, than pro- 
” wvoke it: We are forcd to ſeaſon and make 
© then-rolifhable with Vinegar and Salt. Ir is 
* - with" matters belonging to Senſation, as with 
=. Matcers'belonging to knowledge that depend 
' Nnotuponthe Body. An imperiet knowledge 
of a thing does but trouble and perplex the 

curiofity 3 and makes us but underſtand that 

we are ignorant. We reſent with ſome pain 

what: we perceive but obſcurely. In a Sun- 
ſhiny day-:the profpet of a Field is pleaſant ; 
whatever: we diſcern clearly, whether by By 
. enſe 


Chap. It. The Art of Speaking, 1 
ſenſe or the mind, is pleaſant; and thus you - 
have had two -neceſſary conditions to make 
Sounds grateful. The firſt, that they be not 


ſo violent to diſturb the Ear; The ſecond, 
that they be clear, and diſtinatly to be heard. 


——_—w _ _ 


IIL 


The Equality of Sounds contributes to the 
rendring them diſtin, which is a T hird 
Condition. 


T is not always the want of- Force that * 
renders the Senſe confus'd, but fometimes 
inequality. Unequal Sounds that ſtrike the 
Organs ſtrongly or weakly, ſwiftly or {lowly 
without proportion, trouble the mind, as diver- 
ſity of Aﬀairs trouble a man who cannot apply 
himſelf to all of them at once. The fightof - 
a multitude of different ObjeRs diſpos'd with- + 
out order, is confusd. In a. Cabinet well 


and GRE > wv C_nR©. 
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furniſh'd wich Jewels, adorned with Pictures, 
Sculptures, Cuts, Medals, Shells, &c.' the . * 
ſight of all theſe Curioſities 1s not agreeable, 
if they be not diſpos'd with Order, Why is _. 
it that Trees planted 'in ' order are 'morg 
delightful than thoſe that are ranged without - 
Art, as Nature has cſpo-d chem? Why i, | 
it. that. ' an. ''Army- drawn up 'in Battalia, is 7 

G 3 plealing 
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pleaſing and formidable at the ſame time 2? 
Many Reaſons may be given, but in my o- 
pinion 1t is the equality and order that ren- 
ders. our ſenſation more diſtin. The clear- 
neſs wherewith the mind perceives the things 
between which there is an equality and order, 
gives it fatsfaRion, and a full enjoyment of 
what it defires. If there be no order betwixt 
the impreflion of Sounds, they can never be 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Ear. In an aſſembly of 
feveral perfons where all ſpeak at a time, 
fcarce one word is to be underſtood, In a 
regular Conſorr, though compos'd of feveral 
Inſtruments and Voices, we underſtand with- 
oue confuſion or pain the ſound of every In- 
Kument, and the Notes of every Voice ; 
and this diftinftion makes them pleaſing to 
the ear. 


es 


IV, 


The Fourth Condition. Diverſity is as 
neceſſary as Equality , to make Sounds 
agreeable, 


Lero ſays very well, the Ear is hard to 
be pleas'd, Faftidiofiſime ſunt aures. We 
many. times diſpleaſe, when we deſign to 
pleaſe them. Equality is neceſlary, and with- 


Out 
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out it our ſenſe is not diſtin&; we perceive 
things but confuſedly, and with trouble-wherr' 
we enjoy things imperfeRtly that we love and” 
defire : and yet this equality grows tedious 
and inſupportable when continued too long. 
The Ear is inconſtant as the reſt of the Senſes: 
Omnis voluptas habet finitimum faſtidium.: The 
greateſt pleaſures are attended with diſguſt. 
Thoſe who underſtand the Art of Pleating, 
prevent theſe Diſguſts, and cauſe a ſucceflive 
ſenſation of different pleaſures, overcoming 
by variety the difficult humour of men who 
are diſturb'd at all theſe things. *Tis not only 
Fancy, and Caprichio, that makes variety ne- 
ceſlary ;. Nature ic ſelf requires it. A Sound 
tires the Ear by ſtriking upon it too long; 
In all ations diverſity- 1s neceſſary, becants: 
the pain being divided, each part of-the Organ 
is the leſs oppreſsd. x 


— 


— 


V. 


The Fifth Condition is to unite and lint 
rogerber the former Conditions.. 


IF appearance the *wo laſt Conditions are 
incompatible, and deſtructive the one to 
the other ; But they agree very well, and e- 
quality and variety may confiſt without any 

G 4 confuſion. 


a PH LE 
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conſahon. There is in nothing more variety, 
than in a Garden of Flowers, there are Tw 
lips, and Violets, and Roſes, &c. The Bor- 
ders or Compartments are different, ſome 
round, fome oval, ſome ſquare, ſome triar- 
gular. Yet if this Plot be confider'd by a 
Skilfal man, the equality agrees well enough 
with the variety, being divided into Beds pro- 
portion'd one to the other, and adorn'd with. 
regular Figures. | | 
We will ſhow now how equality and va- 
riety may. conſiſt in Sounds. It i this con- 
ſtency- that! makes the Conſort in Muſick ; 
as Saint Awgn/ine lays well, the Ear can- 
Hot receive a greater contentment than what 
1t feels when it is charm'd by diverſity of 
Sounds, and yet 15 not depriv'd of the plea- 
ture chat equality gives 1t. Quid enim auribas 
jucundins poteſt eſſe, quam cum & veritate mul. 
centur, nec aqualitate fraudantur ? 
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The Sixth Condition that this agreement ' 
of Equality and Diverſity be ſenſible, . 
and what is to be obſerv'd to make it {0."- 


Ju agreement of equality and variety 
£ ought: co be ſenſible, ſo as: the tempe- 
-._ rament may be perceivable to the: Ear. 
Wherefore all Sounds in which that. Agree». 
ment 15 to be found, ought to be joyn'd, and ' 
the Ear ought in like: manner to hear thens - 
without any conſiderable interruption.  The-: 
Symmetry of a Building cannot be obſerv'd 
when we-ſee but one: part of it. For. this. . 
reaſon a $kilful - Archite&t orders things ſog:. : 
that as far as is poſſible his Houfe may-be - 7 
conlider'd at a ſingle view. That the Ear: 7 
may diſcern the order and proportion of ſe- * 
veral Sounds, it is-neceſlary that they. may be. - 
compar'd: lnall compariſons 'tis fuppes'd the-+ * 
terms of th: compariſon are .preſent, ..and « } 
jynd with the other, :and 1t-is this” union : 
that — the. Beauty and Pleaſure of Hae . .. 
mony, Plas deletam: omnia quam ſigule, fs, © 
peffint ſentiri ommia. - | 2 
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VII. 


What the Ear diſtinguiſhes in the Scund 
of Words, and what it may perceive 
with delight. 


"Heſe Conditions are neceſſary to all 
Sounds to make them agreeable, whe-. 

ther it be to the ſounds of the Voice, or of 
Inſtruments; yet I have deiign'd to ſpeak 
only of the Sounds of Humane Voices, which 
E diſtinguiſh into two ſorts, Forc'd, and Na- 
tural. The forc'd Voice is ufed in Singing, 
when the Air that makes the ſound is forc'd 
with violence from the Lungs. The Natural 
Voice: is that which we uſe when we ſpeak; 
it is form'd with eaſe, and wearies. not the 
Organs like the other. What I ſhall ſay here- 
after in this Treatiſe, relates only to the Na- 
tural Voice. Let us ſee now how we may 
make the Sounds or Words have ſuch. cond1- 
_ as. may render them agreeable to the 
_ . We may without much difficulty range our 
Diſcourſe in ſuch manner, that the pronun- 
Ciation be neither too violent nor faint; that 
it be moderate and diſtin, and that our Dis 
ſcourſe by conſequence have the two firſt 
conditions. 'The firſt Chapter has been ſpenc 
incirely. in inſtructing what is to. be done, _ 
witat 
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what to be avoided, that our Diſcourſe: may 
not grate upon the Ear, but be heard diſtin&- 
ly. We have ſhown how carefully we are to 
avoid the concurrence of two rough Conſo- 
nants; How we are to fill up. the void ſpaces 
betwixt wprds where the courſe of the pro« 
nunciation- would be ſtop'd: With what prus«- 
dence we are to-corredt the rongyunen of ſome: 
Syllables with . the ſoftneſs of others ;. in > 
word, how we may equal the pronunciation,.. 
and. ſuſtain the -ſound of weak Letters, . by - 
aſſociating them with ſtronger. no 

The Four other Conditions may be found: - 
in different manners in Diſcourſe. The Ear © 
perceives ſeveral things in pronunciation, be-- 
{ides the found of the Letters. Firſt, it judges. - 
of the meaſure of time in which each Let-: 
ter, each Syllable, each Word, each Exprefli. 
on, is pronounc'd. Next, it judges. of the: _ 
Elevations and Depreflions of the Voice,, by:: 


+ 


{ 
[ 


which in ſpeaking, each word, each expreffi-  ! 
on, is diſtinguiſhed. In the third place the. 
Ears obſerves the frlence: or repoſe of the- 5 
Voice at the end of. Words 'or. Sentences g,; 
when we joyn or ſeparate words., when. we,.. 
cut off a Vowel; and ſeveral. other. things-- ; 
compriz'd under the name. of Accents, the-: } 
knowledge of which is abſolutely .neceſlary- 
for: pronunciation. Theſe Accents may.. be: 
very numerous ; There are more than thirty 


of: them. in che. Hebrew Grammars.. If yoa. | 


= 
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will believe Servias Honoratus there are eight 
among the Latins. The Sharp figured thus (* 
which. ſhows when the Voice 1s to be raiſed. 
The Grave (*) when it is to be depreſs'd. 
The Circumflex compesd of the Sharp and: 
the Grave as thus ( * or” ) the Long deſcrib'd 
thus (-) which ſhows that the Voice is to. 
ftop upon the Vowel that: has that mark > 
The Short: which ſhows that the time of 
pronunciation ought to be ſhore (vo) the 
Hyphen or Comanttion that implys two words 
are to bejoyn'd as Male [azur. The Dizftole of 
Dzvifeen, (, ) which ſhows they are. to be le- 
parated ; the Apoffrophe (* ) which ſhows there 
33 a Vowel to be: rejeted. The Diafole and: 
the Apoſfrophe have the ſame mark, with this: 
difference; that inthe Apoſtrophe 1t is placid. 
at the top of the Letter, ad Caput /tere; in 
the Diaftole in the bottom, ad pedern. 
\ But we may order it fo that the Ear may- 
- receive all theſe with delight, by cbſerving 
the four conditions premis'd, diſpoſing (for 
_ example) our words with ſuch Artifice, that 
' the Meaſtres of the time of our pronunciation- 
| be equal; chat the pauſes of the Voice or 
| Intervals of Reſpiration be ſuitable ; chat che- 
Voice be rais'd or debaſed with equal de- 
grees. We may joyn Equality with Variety, 
by making ſeveral of thoſe conjoyn'd mea+ 
fares to be equal, though the parts of which 
they are compos'd.bs unequal, and by-order- 
ing 
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ing things ſo that the Ear: may receive this 
temperament with pleaſure: but this requires 
longer Explication. 


4 " _ 4 


GH Are. It 


| The Art to render Pronunciation agree: Lts 
| is to be uſed with Pradence, 


Efore we demonſtrate the Utility-of the 

\ Obſervations made in the former Ghap- 

ter, now whilſt: we ſpeak. of the Art of 

, Pleafing, and are wholly imploy'd to--find 
out 1n Diſcourſe what is pleaſing to the Ear $ 
it 1s coftivenient to refle& upon this Maxim, 

| that. the moſt agreeable things are diſagree- 
| able 1n feveral cafes, Divertifement is not at 
all-ttmes fſeaſonable; working and playing 

are not to be uſed togerher; we never ſtep 

| mm meaſure, when we follow our aftai:is. When 
| weare fimply todiſcover our thoughts, when 
/ we are onlyto make the people ſenile what 
we have in our minds ; a man of judgment 

will not always trouble himfeif to conſider 
exatly, and meaſure his words, nor take the 
pains tO place preciſely the pauſes of bis. Pros. 

| NUACIAtION; - 
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nunciation. Pleaſure is not pleaſure but 
where ic is defir'd; if it comes unſeaſonably, 
1t diſpleafes, becauſe it diverts our Applicati- 
on from what it was ſeriouſly fixt upon. 

Diſcourſe then is to be diſtinguiſh'd into 
two Kinds, Natural and Artificial. Natural 
Diſcourſe is that which is us'd in Converſati- 
| ont to expreſs our ſelves, to inſtruc and (ig- 
nifie the motions of our Will, and the thoughts 
of our Mind. Artificial Diſcourſe is uſed to 
pleaſe, and with all poſſible Art (beyond the 
Natural and Familiar way) to charm and al. 
lure our Auditors: In Natural Diſcourſe, ic 
is ſufficient if we obſerve exatly what has 
been preſcrib'd in the firſt Chapter of this 
Book, not but that Art may be call'd in ſome- 
times to our afliſtance : Matters of Natural 
Diſcourſe are not always ſo auſtere, but they 
may admit of ſome little Divertiſement. 

No man is ignorant of the difference be- 
ewixt Verſe and Proſe; it is ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt, the Diſcourſe that is tyed up to the 
ſti&t Rules of Verſhication , is far from a 
free Diſcourſe, as that is which we.uſe when. 
we talk naturally and without Art. For this 
reaſon Diſcourſes in Verſe are call'd particu- 
larly Artificial, We are oblig'd to begin this 
Art of which we are treating, by ſhowing 
how we may give to free. and natural Dt 
fcourſe, (that is to ſay to Proſe) the conditt- 
ens that render Sounds agreeable., without 
intrenche 
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intrenching upon its liberty. Afrer which, 
it order we ſhall come to artificial Diſcourſe, 
as Verſe, &s. This Art in Proſe 1s reducible 
to two things, either to render our Proſe Pe- 
riodical, or Figurative. Let us ſee now what 
15 a Period, and what a Figure; how we may 
render a Diſcourſe Periodical, and how Fr- 
gurative, 


[E 


Flow ne are to diſtribute the Intervals of 
Reſpiration, rhat the repoſe of the Voice 
may be proportionable. 


E are oblig'd to take breath from time 

to time; the neceflity of being un- 
derſtood, makes us ſtop commonly at the end 
of every expreſſion to-reſpire, thatthe repoſe. 
of the Voice may ſerve to render our Dt- 
ſcourſe more clear, and give us power to-re- 
aſſame new force: for the continuation: of 
our Speech. The Voice: does not repole e- 
yually at the end of every ſenſe; in a Sen- 
tence where there 15 much compriſed, we 
repoſe a little at the end of every Comms ; 
yet this repoſe hinders not- {rom perceiving, 
that we would ſpeak farther. That part of 
a. perfe& ſenſe, which makes part of a wo 
eN- 
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ſentence, is call'd in Greek Kowwe, in Latin, 
Inciſum. When we hear this part of an entire 
ſenſe, the Ear is not ſatisfied, becauſe the 
pronunciation remains ſuſpended till the Sen- 
tence be finiſhed. For example, when we 
begin, Cum Regium fit bene facere, & audire 
male, ſeeing it is a Royal quality to do right 
where we receive wrow. The Ear is attentive, 
and diligent to underſtand what follows. 
The Greeks call a perfe& ſenſe that makes 
bat a part of a more compleat Sentence, 
z@x0, the Latins Membrum, a Member. ' The 


Ear 1s pleasd with the ' ch of a Sentence, 


but yet hankers after ſomething that may 
render it compleat. $; quantum in apris, 
bociſq deſertis audacia poteft, tantum in foro 


atqz” judiciis impudentis waleat : If Impudence 


conld do as much at the Bar in Courts of Fuſtice, 
as. Courage could do in the field. You may 


find by your Ear that there is ſenſe in what - 


1s ſaid, and the Ear 15 1n ſome. mealure ſatis- 
ficd; bur yet there remains a defare-of ſome- 


thing to make it more compleat, and there. 
is ſomething wanting - to the. Body of the - 
S2ntence, though the Members are ſufficient-: 


ly intelligible. 


The Voice cannot repoſe but by deprefling, - 


nor begin again but by elevating it ſelf ; for 
which reaſon in each Member there are two 
parts, Elevation and Depreſlion of the Voice. 


Tos, and omifons,., The. Voice. repoies __ 
ab * 
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abſolutely, but at the end of a Sentence: nor 
debaſes it fzlf, bur by finiſhing the pronun- 
ctation of a Sentence. When the Members 
which compoſe the body of a Sentence are 
equal; and the Voice in pronouncing them 
repoſes by equal Intervals; advances and falls 
again with proportion ; the expreſſion of that 
Sentence is calld a Period. *Tis a word which 
is borrow'd from the Greeks, and ſignifies in 
Latin Circuitus, Feriods comprehend (like a 
Circumference) all the Senſes which are 
Members of the Body of a Sentence. The 
Art of compoting Periods conſiſts (as is mani- 
feſt) 1n equalling and proportionipg the ex- 
preflions of each Member of a Sentence. 
Letus ſee now how that is to be done: 
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II 
The Compoſition of Periods. 


F9 compoſe a Period, or (which is the 
ſame thing) to expreſs a Sentence that 
is compos'd of two or more ſeveral Senſes, 
with ſuch Art, that the expreſſions tn the ſaid 
Sentence may have the Conditions neceſſaiy 
to pleaſe the Ear ; we muſt firſt provide that 
the expreſlions be not too long, and that the 
whole Period be proportion'd to the breath 
of him who is to protiounce it. We ou. 

ave 
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have an eye to all contain'd in the Sentence 
that we would comprize in one Period : We 
may make choice of Expreflions cloſe , or 
extended ; and retrench, or add, as we find 
convenient, to giveit a juſt length : But we 
muſt have a care not to inſert Periods that 
are uſeleſs. and weak to fill up Vacancies, and 
compleat the Cadence of the Period. Ina- 
ia Complementa, & ramenta numerorum, 

2. The expreſſions of particular ſenſes, that 
are Members of che Body of a Sentence, 
ought to be equa], that the Voice may repole 
at the end of theſe Members by equa] Inter- 
vals, The more this Equality 1s exaQ, the 
more it is pleaſant; as we may ſee 1n this 
example. Hzc of enim non fatia, ſed nata 
lex; quam nou didicimus , accepimus, legimus, 
werum ex Natura ipſa arripuimus, bauſimar, 
expreſſimus : ad quam non dotti, ſed fatti; non 
inſtituti, ſed imbuti ſamus. 

3. A Period. ought to conliſt at leaſt of 
two Members, and at moſt' but of four: A 
Period is to- have at leaſt two Members be- 
cauſe its B2auty proceeds from the equality 
of the Members, and equality ſuppoſes at 
leaſt two terms. The Maſters of this Arc 
would not have four Members crowded into 
- ane Period, becauſe being too long, the pro- 
nunciation muſt be forc'd, which muſt by 
conſequence be diſplealing to the Ear, .be- 


cauſe a Diſcourſes that is incommodious » 
| the 
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the Speaker can never be agreeable to the 
\ Hearer. 
| 4. The Members of a Period ought to be 
joyn'd cloſe, that the Ear may perceive the 
equality of the. Intervals of Reſpiration : For 
this cauſe the Members of a Period ought 
' to be united by the union of a ſingle Sen- 
tence, of the body of which they are Mem- 
bers. This union is very diſcernable, for the 
Voice repoſes at the end of every Member, 
only the better to continue ics courſe : It ſtops 
not quite, but at the end of the whole Sen- 
tence. A Period, like a Circle, incompaſles 
and mcloſes the whole ſenſe of a Sentence, 
and cauſes the Ear with eaſe to perceive the 
diſtin&ion or unioh of its Members. 

5- The Voice is elevated or depreſs'd in 
each Member : The two-parts where the m- 
flections are made, ought to be equal, that 
the degrees of Elevation and Depreflion may 
correſpond. In pronouncing an entire Period, 
we raiſs our Voice to the middle of the Sen- 
tence, and let it fall gradually afterward. 
The two parts calld 74o5, and 4mwISwm;, mult 
correſpond by their Equality. _ 

6. Variety may be in a Period two ways: 
In the ſenſe, and in the words. The ſenſe 
of each Member of the Period. ought to differ 
among themſelves; In Diſcourſe variety falls 
in of it ſelf. We.cannot expreſs the different 
thoughts of our mind, but by different mo 
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of different fignifications. But- a Period may 
be compos'd of two Members, of three Mem- 
bers, and ſometimes of four Members. Equal 
Periods are not to follow one another too 
near; it is beſt when Diſcourſe flows with 
moſt liberty : The exat and preciſe equalicy 
of the Intervals for Reſpiration, may be- 
come troubleſome. 


—_— 


IV, 


Examples of ſome Latin Periods: F ericds 
are Pronounc'd with Eaſe. 


"P's Cadence of the French Language 
being not ſo intell:!gible, I ſhall preſent 
ſome paſlages in Cicers that I have choſen 
for examples of the Latin Periods. - An ex- 
ample of a Period of two Members. 1. An: 
tequam de _— (Patres conſcripti) dicam 
ea quze dicenda ſunt hoc tempore. 2. Exponam 
breviter Conſilium &* profetionis & reverſion, 
The following Period has three Members. 


1. Nam cum antes, per etatem, bujus auttort- 


fatem loci contingere non auderem ; 2. Statu= 


eremque nibil bac nifi perfeFum induſtria, ela- 
boratum ingenio offerri opertere. 3. Meum tem- 
pus omne amicorum temporibus tranſmittendum 


putavi, This laſt confiſts of four _ 
1. S; 
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1, Si quantum in agro, lociſq; deſertis audacis 

poteſt, 2. Tantum in foro, ac in Tudicits impu» 

dentia waleret. 3. Non minus in cauſa cederet 

Aulus Cocina, Sexti /Ebutii impudentie. 4. Quan- 
+ tum in vi facienda ceffit audscie. 

Sometimes we conclude the end of each 
member of a Period with terminations almoſt 
alike, which produces an equality in the Ca- 
dences of Members, and makes the Period 
more harmonious; as may be obſerv'd in ſe- 
veral examples, where all the Periods are not 
equally, ſtudied. . 

' The care that we take to place properly 
the repoſe of the voice in the Periods, makes 
us. pronounce them without pain ; and it has 
been obſerv'd, that things of eaſieſt pronun- 
Ciation are molt grateful to the Ear. Id au- F 
ribus moftris gratum ef invemum, quod homi- 
num Iateribus non ſolum tolerabile, ſed etiams Þ 
-F* facile efſe poteſf. This reaſon obliges an O- 
| rTator to ſpeak Periodically. Periods main- 
tain Diſcourſe, and are pronounc'd with 
certain Majeſty that gives weight to the 
words. But it is to be confider'd that this 
Majeſty is unſeafonable when it follows the 
motions of Paflion, whole precipitation ſuf- 
fers not any regular way of ranging, and 
| compoſing our words. A Diſcourſe equally 
periodical cannot be pronounc'd but coldly, 
| Paſſion admits not of Rules; Periods (as I 
ſaid before) are not good, but when we 
; _ would 
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would ſpeak with Authority, or delight the 


Ear. We cannot run and walk in Cadence * 


at the ſame time. 


V. 


The Figurative ranging of Words, and in 
' what theſe Figures conſiſt. 
WE have ſaid at large in the Second Book, 
that Figures in Diſcourſe are the cha- 
|  racters of the agitations of the mind ; 
that words do follow upon theſe agitations ; 
and that when we ſpeak naturally, the paſh- 
on that cauſes us to ſpeak, deſcribes it ſelf 
in our. words. The Figures of which we are 
ſpeaking are difterent, they are traced at let- 
ſure by a mind that 15 quiet. The firſt are 
made by ſallies; they are violent, they are 
ſtrong, proper to conteſt and vanquiſh a mind 
that oppoſes the truth : Thoſe of which we 
are ſpeaking are without that force, and un- 
fit for any thing but Diverſ1on. I ſpeak of 
thoſe that are elaborate and ſtudied; for it 
may happen that the condition of theſe Jaſt 


Figures wherewith we adorn our Diſcourſe, 


for Divertiſement , may be found by acci- 
dent in thoſe Figures which we prepare tor 


Diſpute. 
2u We 
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We have ſhown in the firſt Chapter, that 
the repetition of the ſame word, the ſame 
letter, or the ſame ſound, is unpleaſant : But 
we have obſervd in the Second Chapter 
that when that repetition is made with Art, 
it is not ungrateful tothe Ear, In ſhort, the 
moſt diſagreeable ſounds are pleaſing when 
deliver'd with fit Intervals. The noiſe of a 
Hammer is unpleaſant, yet when the Smith 
firikes upon his Anvil with proportion, it 
makes a kind of Conſort that is pleaſing to 
the Ear. We cannot repeat a ſound, a let- 
ter; or word, but it makes our Diſcourſe f1- 
gurativez The Art of Figures conſiſts in the 
repetition of a letter ; of the ſame terminati- 
on; of the ſame word, by proportionated 
time, and equality of interval, ſometime in 
the beginning, ſometime in the end, and 
ſometime in the middle of a Sentence ; as 
may be ſeen in the examples of theſe figures, 
which I have drawn for the moſt part out 
of very good Poets. | 

Figures may - be infinite, becauſe the repe- 
ticion that makes them may be made infinite 
ways, and all of them different, We may 
repeat the ſame word fimply withour altering 
che {ignification, as My God, my Ged, why haſt 
thou BRI me? Or we may change the 
Ggnitication of the word. 
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Un Pere eff toujours Pere, & malgre ſon cour- 
FOMX, 

Luand il  naus veut frapper, | amour retient 
ſes caups. 


A Father's fill a Father, when bis rage 
Prompts him to ftrike, bis Love does it aſſwage. 


The ſecond word Father is taken for the 
motions of tenderneſs which Fathers feel for 
their Children. 

Sometimes the ſame expreflion is repeated 
in the beginning of every member of a Dt- 
ſcourle. 


Il # eft crimes abominables, 

Il wn eff brutales ations, 

1} n' eſt infames paſſions 

Dont les mortels ne ſojient coupables, &c. 


There are no abominable Crimes, 
There are mo brutiſh afions, 
There are no infamous paſſions 


Of which man is not guilty. 


Sometimes the ſame word is placed at the 
beginning, and end of a Sentence. 


Vengez-wous dans le temps, de mes fautes paſſees, 
Mau dans I Eternite ne Voim en venget pas. 
Revenge 
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1y to opprels the _—_— of the Reader. 


= 


Revenge in time my frailties and my faults; 
But in Eternity revenye' them not. 
Sometimes the ſame word is pla&'d at the 
end of one Member, and .the beginning uy 
the next; ſometimes at . the beginning: of* a 
Member, and the end of the next. | Some- 
times the ſame words are. repeated. in , the 
middle of the Members of a Sentence... 
times they are repeated in all the, Members; 
ſometimes in the ſame' Member the ame 
words are uſed at the gn gens then 
inverting the Order, placed in the. end..... 
There is a ſort of Repetition .-which 1s 
made by giving a leſſer tranſpoſition of the 
repeated word. coders e168 4 an. 
There is another way wherein all- theſe 
repetitions are made at the ſame time ;--as in 
this example taken out of Proſper. | 


No man do's Grace prevent; each good defire 
Is Rindled in him by that ſacred fire. 
So 'tis the way that leads us in the way; 
Without it's own light none beholds the day. 
Who without God would po to God is blind, 
And ſeeking Life, s certain Death to find. 


Rhetoricians give to theſe ſeveral Figures, 


- (which are but ſeveral ſorts of Repetition to 


particular Names,) with whichit is not neceſſh- 
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VI. 
Reflections upon theſe, Figures. 


F 'T Never deſign'd to comprehend all. forts 
| *'M& of theſe Figures that may be poſlibly in- 
vented, T have thought it ſufficient to give 
ſome examples of them. Expreflions figured 
'in this manner may be valued for the ſenſe 
which they contain ; but *tis evident that theſe 
Figures of themſelves are worthy but of mo- 
: derate efteem. The Arr of making them is 
very obvious, and indeed too groſs; Our 
Language 1s natural, and loves them not, and 
the beſt of our Authors avoid them with more 
care than others affet them. They will 
ſcarce entertain them when they fall in of 
themſelves, and ſeem to come by chance. 
Meaner Wits are fond of theſe Figures, this 
feeble artifice being commenſurate to their 
ſtrength, and confo:mable co their Genius, 
Puerilihus ingeniis hoc gratius, quod propius eſt. 
Yet I am not fo critical as to. condemn all 
theſe -Figures;. the examples I have inſerted 
would riſe in judgment againſt me : Lets 
try then what we can ſay in their favour. 
We compareall theſe Figures to the Knots 
and Figures of a Garden: As'they are plea- 
Jing to- the eye by their variety, and order 


with which they ace ingenioully diſpos'd ; - 
the 
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figured as we have direQed, are as.agreeable 
to the ear. Reaſon-:permits: thoſe —_ 
when they are not too much affeRed, and fall 
in as it were by accident. They "may like- ' 
wile be compar'd_..to the Figures upon the 
works of Nature, where the ſeems to ſpore 
and delight her ſelf in diverfifying. A-Tras 
veller tires himſelf ſometimes 1n the contem- 
plation of a Shell, or a Flower. A melan- 
choly Reader 1s reviv'd by this Figurative 
diſpoſition of words; the; Figures.renew his 
attention, and thoſe little Artifices do not 
diſpleaſe him. : Some of theſe Figures I have 


_—obſerv'd in Holy Writ, and particularly in 
”  Taiah, the moſt eloquent of all the Prophets, 


The Fathers uſed them, either 11 complaiſance 


to that Age which delighted in them;; or. be» 
cauſe a Senrence' 1s ealier-retain'd-.that; runs 


with a Cadence. Bur continually; to affe& 
them 1s a very great fault. I know. not: how 
it comes about that men have ſo much eſteem 
for ſome Authors that are full of | thoſe 


Aﬀecations: I cannot think it a ſign. of 


great « Wit to ſpend whole days-1n .ranking 


their words with an' inconl{iderable exacnels; 


A Diſcourſe with this Artifice does not affec, 
nor make impreſſion upon a ſerious perſon ; 
it takes only with thoſe who delight in ſport- 
ing with words, and belongs: only to fach 


"Authors as are empty of matter; rich only 
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| in trifles, and underſtand nothing but how 
to furprize the Common people with har- 
- moryous noile : Canoris: Nugis. 


CH a4aP. IV, 
—— uae = nes — —————— 
T, 


Of the meaſure of Time in Pronunciation. 


"F" He Yoice does necefſarily ſtop ſome time 
'F wupon'every Syllable, co make it diſtin& 
and intelligible. Our preſent Diſquiſition is 
about 'the' Meafure of Time in matter of 
Pronnncition:z 'how' to proportion 1t,' and 
give it the conditions requiſite to ſuch things 
as the 'Ear perceives in pronunciation. The 
manner of Pronouncing 1s not the ſame in 
all Countries. The pronunciation of the pre- 
ſent: Languages in Europe, 1s difterent from 
the pronunciation” of the antient Languages, 
as Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. In the preſent 
Languages we ſtop equally upon all Syllables, 
and the time in pronouncing all the Vowels is 
the ſame. 1n antient Languages the Vowels 
arediſtmguiſh'd by difference of time. Some 
.are.cald long, becauſe pronounced in longer 
time ; others are call'd ſhort, becaute their 
Pronunciation 15 quicker, We 
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We ought not to-1magine thabwepronounge 
at this day the Greek and the Latin, as the 
Greeks and Romans did of old. In the Di-- 
ſcourſe they diſtinguiſh'd the quantity: of every: 
Vowel, We, when we pronounce. a Latin 
word, obſerve only the time of the laſt Yowe? 
but one» Though: the laſt. Yowe/ be ſhore, 
we pronounce it as if -it were long, Yet 
Saint Anſtin tells us, that whoever 18-T 
this verſe of Virgil, 


Arma, virumq; cano, Troje qui primus ob orit; 


ſhould pronounce primis for primury is being 
lang; and «s ſhort, hei ſhould ſpoil the" haf- 
mony of the Verſe: Whoſe Edr among us 1 
ſo delicate as to perceive -' this difference ? 
Duis ſe ſentit deformitate ſoni offenſum?* And- 
yet the ears of the \Rowans in Saint Anguſtin's 
time were offended with this: alteration» - 
_. We call: Meaſure: a certain number: of Syl> 
lables diſtinguiſh'd-and underſtood: by the ea, - 
ſeparately from another number of Syllables: 


oY 
The union of two, or more Meaſures makes a | 
Verſe. The Latin- word Verſus fignifie  pro- 
perly Ranged; and we give. that name to 
words, becauſe in writing they are diſtingui 
ed from Proſe,:which: 1s a; continued Line. 
Pro/a Oratio, quaſi prot/a Oratis, Marius Vitor 
rinus tells us, thatVerſur. comes a Verſaris, that 
is 4 repetita Scripturs ea ex patte in quan defi- 
H 3 nit; 
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it. The Rowan anttently writ.by Furrows, 
having begun to write: firſt from the left to 
the right hand, the ſecond Line was writ 
from the right to the left hand, as Ox2n 
Plough the ground; for which reaſon, as the 
fame Author obſerves, that manner of writing 
was call'd Buſfrophe, a Bourn wer ſatione, 


——— 


II. 
Of the making of Verſe. 


EW! meaſures of Time in Pronunciation 
_ 25 cannot be agreeable (as we have ſaid 

before) unleſs they be diſtinguiſhable : For 
that, it is neceſſary that the Ear diſtinguiſhes 
theſe Meaſures, and at the ſame time that 
they are heard ſeparately, that they be joyned 
together, ſo as the Ear comparing! one: with 
the other, may perceive their:equality ; which 
equality preſuppoſes at leaſt 'two Terms, and 
ſome diſtin&ion betwixt the ſaid Terms : For 
we do not ſay of two great things, that they 
are equal, unleſs both of them be preſent to 
our rind. Beſides, the equality of Meaſures 
ought co be joyn'd with variety, as we have 
evincd at large in the Second Chapter 3 from 
whence we colle& that the Artifice of the 
Arucure of a Verſe confiſts in the Obſerva- 

tion of theſe four things. 1. Each 


_— a 
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1. Each meaſure oughc to be heard diſtin&- 
ly, and ſeparately from every other Meaſure, 
2. Theſe Meaſures are to be equal. : 
3. Theſe Meaſures onght not to be'the. 
ſame ; they muſt have ſome difference: be- 
twixt them, that their Variety and Equality 
may be united in the Meaſures. 

4. This Alliance of ' Equality and. Variety 
| cannot be diſtinguiſhable in the Meaſures it 
| they be not joyn'd one with. the-other. It 
is neceſſary therefore that the Ear hears them 
both together ; that: it compares them';. and 
that in the compariſon it perceives the equa» 
lity that they have in their difference. 

The pronunciation of Langnagep peg diffe- 
- rent, the. ſtrufture of Verſe. .cannot be: the 
ſame in all-Languages : All cheir difference 
nevertheleſs is reducible to two Heads; for 
the Latin and Greek Poeſy. do differ from 
the French, ſtalian, and Spaniſh _Poeſy, only 
becauſe in theſe latter Languages. they. pro- 
nounce all the Syllables _ as not having 


the diſtintion of ſhort — long Vowels. 
Wherefore [ ſhall not be oblig'd to ſpeak: par- 
ticularly of the ſtructure of Verſe in each 
Language: Ir will ſuffice for my deſign to 
diſcover the Fundamental Rules of the Latin 
and. French Poetry. 
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 ovghe ro confiſt of ewo Syllables at leaſt ; 
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FIT. 
How the Romans diſtinguiſh'd their Mea: 
ſures. How many ſorts of Meaſures there 
are in the ſirutture of a Verſe, 


| OA Meaſure in the Latin Poetry is un- 
DH derſtood ſeparately and diftinaly by the 
elevation" of the Voice at the beginning, and 
the depreffion or relaxation of it at the end. 
Theſe Meaſures are call'd Feet, becauſe the 
Verſes ſeem to' marchor ſep in Cadence by 
means of- their Meaſure. So the Fver of a 
Latin Verſe, as Fiforinus obſerves, is form'd 
by the raiſing or relaxation of the Yoice. Al- 
rea ſyllabarum ſublatione &* poſitione, pedes 
nitumar & formantur. 'The Romans beat their 
Meaſure as they recited their Verſe: Plau- 
dends recitabant, Pedis pulſas ponebatur, tolle= 
baturq; from whence came this phrafe, Per- 
earere pede} werſas, to diſtinguiſh the Feet or 
Meaſures of a Verſe. 

To determine how many different Mea- 
ſures or Feet are uſed in the Latin Poetry, 


we muſt attentively obſerve theſe following 


Rutes which are founded upon the neceflity 
of rendring our Meaſures: clear and diſtin&. 
The Firſt Rule. 

Te is clear, and wuhout diſpute, a Foat 


upon 
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upon the firſt of which Syllables-the 'Viorce 
is to be rais'd ; upon the Second: it is to be 
| gepreſs'd to make it more remarkable, 
The Second- Rule. 4 
The: two Syllables of 2a Foot cannot be 
- both ſhort, becauſe they would paſs too-ſwife= © 
ly,..and, the |Ear would not have time to di«  * 
ſtinguiſh two different degrees in the Voice : 
that pronounces them, that is to ſay, an Ele-.- 
vation' and: Depreflion. | os 
The Third Rule... 
Two ſhort Feet in pronunciation, -are &* 


quivalent to one long. . That is to: ſay, the .. - 
ume of -pronunciation 110 a long Vowel; is « | 
equal to the time of pronunciation-of .ewa .. ; 


ſhort Vowels. 
The Fourth Rule. | 
A Foot cannot be compos'd of more than 
two.long Syllables, or two: equivalene toewwe 
long Syllables; for: thoſs' in the. middle, .be- 


twixt the ewo.'extreams, :(upon which the - - 


Voice ju oo arr will Ie the har 
mony, and hinder the equalty of Meaſures, 
as I ſhall ſhow; at prefent r ſpeak only. of 
ſimple Feet that may form a perfe& har= 
mony. Thoſe which are call'd compord Feerz _ © 
canfiſt of two fimple Feet. 

ME +> The Fifth Rule. BÞ 4 

A Foot cannot be compos'd of above three 
Syllables: ſhould it confiſt of four Syllables, 
they would be- either all ſhort, or "of - 3 
H 5 them 
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them long. If they were all ſhort, cheic 
pronunciation would be too: glib, and by 
conſequence vicious; ''a Foot of four ſhort 
Syllables cannot be diftinaly underſtood. If 
in a Foot of four Syllables there be one 
long, and three ſhort, the long Syllable will 
not be equivalent to the three ſhort, which 
meaſure offends againſt the Fourth Rule. 
' The Smxth Rule. 

The Ears reduces always the compos'd 
Meaſures ta the imple, becauſe ſimple things 
are underſtood and heard with more eaſe 
and diſtindtion : So a Meaſure compos'd of 
Four long Syllables, is by the Ear reducible 
into Two. 
* Theſe Rules give us tounderſtand that all 
| Simple Feet confift either of two or three Syl- 
\ * ables: Let us now fee how many forts may 
be of wo Syllables, and how many of three. 
- A. Foot conſiſting of two Syllables, bot 
of them long, 1s called Spond ens. | 
.- When it conſiſts of two ſhort Syllables, it 
15 called Pyrrichss. 

When the firſt of the two Syllables is 
long, and the ſecond ſhort, *cis called Tro- 


 chaus. 


When the firſt 15 ſhort, and the ſecond 
long, n 1s called Iambus. 
- In a Foot of three Syllables when they are 
all long, it is called :44olofſus. 
When they are all ſhort, it is call'd 7; ag” 
en 
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' When the firſt 1s _-_ and the two other 
ſhort, it is called Da&ylus. 

When the laſt is long, and the two farſt 
ſhort, it is called Anafeſtus. 

When the firſt is ſhort, and the wo laſt 
long,. it is called Bachias, 

When the two firſt are long,. and the laſt 
ſhort, it 1s called Anti Bachins, - 

When the two excreams are long, and the 
middle ſhort, it 1s called Amphi-macres, . 

When the two extreamsare ſhort, and that 
in the middle long, it is called Amphibrachas. 

But all theſe Feet cannot. be -brought into, 
Verſe, becauſe they have not-'the- requilite 
| conditions i in their Meaſure, dong: are: EX-! 

cluded in Poetry. by the: oreg edent Roles 


2 - 


is to ſay, the _ the Trojans , the Tien: 
bus, the Tribrachus, the Dafylus, and the Ana- 
p2ſtus. . There are:f{everal others named, but 
all of them naturally. reducible to theſe. Ls 
ſorts of - Feet. o9J it vidgas - 9 
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| 0 f: the. Quality. of Meaſures. 


FV equial-time, the: quanricy: or time of 
the ſaid- Syllables are: reckon®d to be equal. 
This gy re found berwixt two Syllables, 
and a. third, whenin the ſame time that one 
ef 'the ſaid Syllables is proneunc'd, we have 
leafufe'ts pronounce the other two: We ſay 
thit' the- trme of ' one--Syllable is either the 
double-or treble of- the: time 'of a ſecond Syl- 


lable; if inthe time that we pronounce the: 
ofie;- the. other may be: pronounc'd in- the 


ſame” fpace of tithe twice or thrice: ſo the 


quantity- of: a.long-Syllable 1s double the cime 


of: a ſhort. When the time of the pronun- 
ciation- of two Syllables can be meaſured by 
| @'preciſe meaſyre, and the time of the. pro- 

mimciation: of the one” is double to the time 
af pronunciationof the other, the proportion 
prevents. confuſion, and. makes the Ear per- 


ive. diſtintly the quanticy of the ſaid Syl-- 


labjes ; for- which reaſon. it.muſt neceſſarily. 


pleaſe, ſecing the-Equality-i(as we have: ſaid 
before). is agreeable. only becauſe: ir:renders. 
Sounds. diſtin&t, and takes away confulion. 


There. i5 in every Meaſure or Foor an Ele- 


K vation, and a Relaxation. Pes. habet elatio- 
i nem 


Hen two Syllables- are-pronounc'd in 


ought to be equal to the time of Relaxation, 
In a Spondeus, the time of Relaxation, and 
Elevation is perfe&ly equal, becauſe the Foot 
is compas'd of two:long Syllables. Ir 1s the 


ſame in-the De&#ylus and Anapeſtus, the time. 
of two ſhort Syllables being equal to the time 
of a long SyHable. In the Trechwns. and the. 


Iambus the "oy is not. ſo exact, for the 


difference betw1 
is not ſo diſtinguiſhable as to offend the Ear, 
This:15 to be obſerv'd ; - a conſiderable (1- 


lence 15 equivalent at leaſt to a mock; ON 
pore 


tity» So a. Trocheus 15 equivalent to a 

dens or a Daylus, if after that Foot the voice 
repoſes and ſtops, and then the time of Re- 
laxation is- equal with the time of Elevation; 


which. is of importance to be confider'd, in 


anſwer to an Objection that may be rais'd 
againſt what we have ſaid, that a Meaſure 


or Foot does neceſſarily require two Syllables. 


In Odes there are Feet to be found that con- 
{ſt only of one long Syllable; but the  Re- 
poſe of the Voice, Diſtin&ionis. mora, where 


the filence that follows a long quantity, holds 


the. place of a ſhort, ,with that long quanti- 

ty; 1t-makes a Trochews, . which is a meaſure 

of two Syllables.. © 
In- this we may ſee the: grounds: of what 


we have: ſaid before, that a Foot cannot be 
| compos'd 


'a long Syllable and a ſhort, 
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nem' & poſitiones. . To. the end therefore chat A 
Equality may. be kept, the time of Elevation. 


«at ta as. 4 
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compos'd of more than two long Syllables ; 
for if the Elevation or Relaxation compre- 
hends the interveniene Syllable, there will be 
no farther equality betwixt the two parts. If 
this Syllable be not compriz'd in either of 
the two parts of the Meaſure, it will add 
nothing to the harmony, and by conſequence 
be croubleſom. For this reaſon the Awpbi- 
macres, and the Amphribrachus cannot ſtand 
in a Verſe, becauſe there muſt be either a 
ſhore quantity betwixt ewo long; or a long 
quantity betwixt two ſhort; ſo that the in- Ig 
termediate Syllable not being to be joyn'd 
with either of the extremities, but by troubling 

the Equality, it becomes uſeleſs, and interrupts 

the harmony. And yet theſe quantities may 

be” brought into an harmonious ſtructure, the 
times of their Elevation and Relaxation be- 

ing proportionable. In a Foot of three long 
Syllables (which we have: calPd Aoloſſus) the 
time of Relaxation upon the two laſt long 
Syllables, is double to the time of Elevation 
upon the firſt long Syllable, for which rea- 

ſon the times are proportionable., and by 
conſequence may be agreeable to the Ear as | 
we have faid bsfore. So a Diſcourſe com- {| 
05'd of a mixture of 'thoſe 'Feer, may be 
harmonions. But in this'eaſe Verſe 15 exclu- 
ded, becauſe the harmony -of Verſe onght 
to be diſtinguiſhable, which - cannot” be, if 


the equality of the Meaſures be not exactly 
obſery'd. 
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obſerv'd. In an Tambus and a Trochens this 
equality is not to be kept ; but the difference 
berwixt a ſhore quantity and a long is not 
much diſcernable, becauſe a ſhore quantity 
is pronounc'd quick. Whereas the inzquali- 
ty betwixt the parts of a meaſure of three 
long Syllables is very plain,being much greater; 
for two long are as much as four ſhort, VV VV, 
one long,. is to two long'as to VV, and one 
long'is to one ſhort as to V. Vidorinus tells 
us a ſhort is a quantity, and therefore as 
Servius Honorius obſerves, a Spondaus has 
four cimes. «(1.029 

A meaſure is equal co another- meaſure, 
when the time 'of their pronunciation is e- 
qual. 'The Spondeus, the Da&ylus, and the 
Anapeſtus are of equal meaſures. - Tempora 
elationis &+ poſitionis aqualia ſunt. The Tre- 
cheus, the [ambnus and the Tribrachus are like- 
wiſe of equal meaſures, for the two ſhort of 
the three of a: Tribrachus being equivalent to 
the one long, that foot is equal to 4 Trochaxs, 
or an Tambus, The equality-is'' not exa&ly 
juſt berwixt a Spondeus , or an Tambus ; bur, 
as is ſaid, the difference being ſmall, a verſe 
may be well compos'd of the 11x ſort of Feet 
before-mention'd, becauſe they are equal], 'or 
very near equal. We ſhall ſpeak hereafter of 
the placing of theſe Feet; 


V. of 
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Of the Variety of theſe Meaſures, and the 
_ Alliance of their, . Bquality with their : 


V7 Aricyic'lo neceſſary to prevent the di(- 
guſt of the moſt agreeable things, that 
the Muſitians who accurately endeavour the 


proportion and conſonance of Sounds, do 


always affe& diſcord. in their Harmony, that 
is to ſay , they negle& the perfe&t Union of 
their Voice, that grating may; like Salt, pro-_ 
voke the: appetite-of the Ear, If therefore 
the Poets ſhould not approve the Rules we 
have given, we are not to blam'd, becauſe to 
them we have added this, that we are to cor- 
red the ſweetneſs of the Equality, by the Salc 
(as I may-call 1t):of the: Varnety. | 
- : Variety 15 found ſeveral-ways.in Latin verle. 
I ſpeak not of that which confiſtsin the diffe- 


rence of Senſe, and: the diverſity of. words. | 


Firſt, it is clear that in the Da#ylus, the 
Trochaus, the Iambus, the Anapaſtus, and the 
Tribrarchus, the Elevation 15 far different from 
the depreſtion or relaxation: and though the 
quantity of two ſhort Vowels be equal to a 
long, yet the Ear perceives a ſenſible diffe- 
rence betwixt a long Syllable and two ſhort 
Syllables: ſo though the time or quantity of 

a 
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a  Spondeus, a Dattylas, and Anapeſtus be 
equal, yet their difference is diſcernable. I» 
 daftyls tollitur una lonpa, ponuntur dug breves; 
In Anapaſto telluntur due breves, ponitur una 
Jonga ; S: in ſpoudeo tollitur & ponitur una 
0ng4. 

A Verſe is not commonly made , of one 
ſort of feet ; Hexameters are made of Spondy's 
and Dadyles. Pentamerers of Spondy's, Dayles, 
and Anapeftis. Tambicks of feveral ſorts of 
Feet. Lyrick, are more diverſify*d. than 
others; becauſe they not only receive different 
Feet, but alſo the number of their Feet 15 
unequal, ſometimes more and ſometinies lefs. 

A Verſe compoſed wholly of Spordy's, or 
wholly of Da#yless, would not pleaſe; we 
muſt 'temper che fwifrreſs of the Da#yle, by 
the ſlowneſs and gravity of the Sponde: An 
Tambick may be made perfe&tly of Tambuſes, 
becauſe that Verſe palling exceeding ſwift, 
though it conſiſts of fix Feet , ſeems to have 
but three.' Wherefore. the: too-great equality 
of Meaſures in ſo {mall a number, cannot 
be troubleſome, as is evident in this Verſe. 


Suis & ip[a Roma viribus ruit. . 


The mealures in an Hexameter. are large, 
but very ſenſible : fo if their equality be nor 
accompanied with variety, the Verſe is dif- 
agreeable. 

Lyrick 
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Lyrick Verſe /is compos'd commonly of 1e- 
veral ſorts of Feet ; becauſe that Verſe being 
deſign'd to'be Sung in Muſick, the Harmony 
would not be pleaſing, if the difference of 
Feet, did not afford occaſion to the Muſici- 
ans to diverſihe their Voices. 

The alliance of Variety and Equality is 
manifeſt in Latin Poeſy. It 1s evident, for 
example, that in a Da&#yle equality and vari- 
ety 1s to be found ; Equality, becauſe the time 
of ewo ſhort Syllables 15 equivalent tothe long ; 
and Variety, becauſe as we have ſaid, the 
Ear diſtingmſhes very well of the difference 
etwwixt one long Syllable and two ſhort. 
Though the Verſes be compos'd of different 
feet,yet all thoſe different feet are equal,becauſe 
the time of their pronunciation is equal. 


VI. 


How the Romans made the Alliance of 
the Equality and Variety of their Verſe 


dijtinguiſhatle. 
FT HE Latins joyn'd their meaſures in 
Verſe , by Sections or Retrenchment 
of certain Syllables, of the precedent word, to 
make a foot, with the Syllables in the begin- 
ning of the following word ; as for example, 
Ille meas errare boves, &c. The 
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"The Syllable as.in meas, is a Seftion 3. The 
Syllable as with the Syllable-er 1n the follow- 
ing word errare making. a Spondeus, This 
Section is it that incorporates. the, meaſures, 
and preſents them together to the, Ear ; for 
the voice not being uſed to ſtop inthe middle 
of a word ; -and- divide -it,. pronounces. the 
following word ſwiftly, after it: has once be- 
gun it. - But this Seaion .makes the feet to 
end and begin in the middle of a word; fo 
the Voice that repoſes not in thoſe places, 
joyning the Syllables to each word,, joyns the 
feet ac the ſame time, and links them one 
within the other. This obſervation may be 
more viſible by cutting the ewo following 
Verſes into ſuch Sections. 


Ile me--as er--rare bo -wes ut--cernis & -ipſum 
Ludere -quz wel--lem cala «mo per--miſit a*= 


The Voice diſtinguiſhes each of theſe Mea- 
ſures (as 15 ſaid before) by an Elevation at the 
beginning, and a relaxation at the end; but 
it binds all theſe Meaſures. by theſe Sections. 
When the Voice. has pronounc. the Syllable 
me 1n- meas, . it Pronounces 5 next, which 
makes part of the following Foot, and ſo joyns 
the firit and the following Meaſure. together. 
The ſecond Meaſure is joyn'd with tae third, 


for 
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for the Voice not ſtopping in the middle of 
the-word, Errare,' goes on without interrupti- 
on, (after having ſaid er) to the pronuncia- 
tion of. the end rare, by which means the 
Ear receives them united and joyn'd together; 
The third meaſure is joyn'd in the ſame man- 
ner with the fourth. Verſe without SzRions 
do not appear to be Verſe, becauſe (as' we 
have ſaid) the Equality of Meaſures that 
makes the: beauty of a Verſe, 1s not diſtin- 
guiſhable, unleſs they be joyr'd, and the Ear 
ſenſible of therr Conjun&ion. We may read 
the following words, and not obſerve that 
they make a Verſe, becauſe they: want the 
aforeſaid ' Section.” ' | 


Urbem | fortem | cepit | nuper | fortior | boſtis- 


It remains now only that I ſpeak of the 
nomber of Meaſaresrequir'd inthe compoſition 
of Verſe. Ir isclear a Verſe requires at leaſt 
two Meaſures. We have ſhown that it 1s the 
equality of theſe Meaſures that pleaſes the 
Ear, when the ſaid Meaſures being preſented 
to it, 1t perceives the equality by comparing 
them one with another : But, as has been 
often faid, all compariſon preſuppoſes at leaft 
two terms. | If the number of theſe Meaſures 
be too great, it is plain the Ear that ought to 
conſider them all together, will be overlay'd 


and oppreſs'd with the greatneſs of their _ 
| Cie 
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ber. Wherefore a Verſe is never compos'd of 
above fix great Meaſures, ſuch as the Souey's 

and the .Dat#yles. ,An Tambick is capable of 
; eight Feet, becauſe. as aforeſaid, the. Foot 
which denominates that Verſe.,. paſſes. very 
gancks and eight of thole Meaſures make but 


our of the greater. 


VIE. | 
Of the French Poetry. 


T HE French diſtinguiſh the meaſures of 
their Verſe after another manner than 
the Romans. The. French elevate the Voice 
-at. the beginning of the Sentence, and abate 
it only at the. end. of a Sentence ;.. where- 
fore it a meaſure in French Poeſy tho ld. be- 
gin in the middle of one word, and conclude 
in the middle of another word, the Yoice 
could not diſtinguiſh by any. inflexion, ; the 
ſaid meaſure-as it does in Latin. To -put 
diſtin&tion therefore betwixt the. mealures, 
and that the Ear may perceive that diſtinction 
by Elevation of the Voice at the beginning, 
and depreſlion at the end, each meaſure — 
to contain-a perfe& ſenſe; which makes the 
meaſure large, and ſo as a Frezch Verle is 
ſeldom compos'd of above two meaſures, 
which parts 4t 1n two equal parts, of hci 

the 
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the firſt- is call'd Hemiftick. So the meaſares 
of the French Verſe are diftinguiſh'd after a 
natural way, for naturally and-withour any 
Art we raiſe the 'Voice atthe beginning of an 
expreffion with a compleat ſenſe, and we let 
the Voice fall naturally at the end of a com- 
pleat ſenſe. The Equality of the meaſures 
depends upon an equal number of Vowels ; 
in the French Language all the Vowels are 
pronounc'd with equal time: Ir is evident, 
if two Expreſſions have an equal number of 
15 "oHy the times of their 'pronunciations are 
equal. - 

The equality of two meaſures of which 
every Veiſe is compos'd, can give but an in- 
different pleaſure, fo we commontly joyn two 
"Verſes together, which makes four Meaſures : 
This conjundtion is made by the union of the 
ſame ſenſe. To render this conjun&ion the 
more ſenfible, the Verſes which comprehend 
the ſame ſenſe, are made to Rime, that 1s, to 
end both in the ſame manner, Nothing is 
"more perceptible to the Ear, than the ſound 
of words :- So Rime that 1s'nothing but repe- 
rition of the ſame ſound, is very proper for 
the better diſtin&ion of the meaſures of Verſe. 
When upon the declenſion of the Empire, 
they ' began to give the ſame quantity to 
all the Vowels, the Poets troubled them- 
ſelyes no farther than for Rime, and to equal 
the expreſſions which thzy ended ray 
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Rimes. This way of making Verſes is very 
ſimple; 'and quickly tireſom, unleſs we be 
careful tro occupy the mind of the Reader by 
the” richneſs and variety of our thoughts, fo 
as it may not be ſenſible of their ſimplicuy, 

I ſhall ſhow in few words the Fundamen- 
tals of the French Poetry, and to render what 
I have ſaid the more intelligible, apply the 


ſame to thz:two following Verſes. 


Fe chante cette guerre | En: cruaute feconde, ' 
Ou Pharſale jugea. de Þ Empire du Monde. 


The Ear perceives only two Meaſures in 
_ each of theſe Verſes, and diſtinguiſhes them 

by raiſing of the Voice in the beginning, and 
the depreſſion of it at the end of each. of 
theſe Meaſares, which contain a perfe& ſenſe. 
The four Meaſures of theſe two. Verſes are 
bound together by the union of the (ame 
ſenſe, and by the Rime. Beltdes the equality 
of time, we may obſerve that the equality of 
the repole of the Voice (which is repos'd in 
pronouncing our Verſe by equal Intervals) 
contributes much to their beauty: I ſpeak not 
of the different” works in Verſe; Alexandrin's 
Sonnets, Stanzas, &c, Thoſe Verſes differ 
among themſelves only by the number of 
their Syllables: Some are-compos'd of longer, 
ſome of ſhorter meaſures. In ſome the Rimes 
are intermixed, 
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As among the Latins works are compos'd 
of different forts of Verſe, ſo among. the 
French they couple: ſhort Verſe and. long Verſe 
together. The Art that is uſed in thele kind 
of Works has nothing in ; it difficult enough 
to deſerve-our explanation. 

It is not ſufficient to give a Verſe its juſt 
meaſure; to have regard to the quaatity or 
time of every Vowel, or to the number of 
the ſame Vowels; Their Concourſe, and 
the Concourſe of Conſonants with which 
they are found, augment or leſſen their Mea- 
ſures. Betwixt words of the ſame quantity, 
or words that. contain an equal number of 
Vowels, ſome are rough, ſome ſweet, ſome 
Huent, others languiſhing ; wherefore to ren- 
der the meaſures of a Verſe equal, (whether 
it be in Latin, or whether it be in French,) 
we ought to have near as much care to the 
Conlonants as to the Vowels. 
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FF 
There z5 a ſtrange ſympathy betwixt the 
_ Soul and Numbers 5; ind what Numbers 


are. 3 192. 4S8 AE 


WW E have ſeen that a Diſcourſe is agree» 
VY able when the times of che Pronan- 
ciation of Syllables which compoſe it are 
meaſured by exa&t meaſures 3 That the time, 
(for example) of a Syllable is _ cicher 
the-double or creble time of another Syllable. 
The exaRteſt meaſures are thoſe which: ate - 
expreſsd by numbers. In Geometry all ex-* 
at Reaſons are call'd Rationes numeri ad ni-' 
merum : and therefore the Maſters in che Art 
of Speaking have thought good to call Numeros 
whatever the Ear perceives of proportion it 
the pronunciation of a Sentence, whether it 
be the proportion of the meaſure of Time, 
or a juſt diſtribution of the Intervals of Re- 
ſpiration: - Cicero de Oras. lib. 3. tells us, Nu- 
 meroſum eff id in omnibus ſonis atque Vocibas, 
quod habet quaſdam impreſſiones, &* quod metirs 
Poſnimmus intervallis xqualibus, And Numeroſa 
Oratio' 1; Latin, 1s the ſame as an elegant or 
| harmonious Difcourſe _ us. The Dm 
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-of a ſtudied Diſcourſe is likewiſe call'd a 
:number. ' St. #vguftis obſervesthat our Souls 
*havea ſympathy and allyance wich theſe num- 
+bers; and that the Trove motions of the 
-mind do correſpond and follow certain Tones 
-of the Voice, to which the Soul has a ſecret 
inclination. AMfira animi noftri cum numeris 
copnatio : Onnes affetirs Spiritus noftri pro ſui. 
-deverſitate babent pro priss modos in vice, quo- 
27um neſcio que occulta familiaritate conneFantur, 
Lemgipns that excellent Critick, tells us that 
:theſe.numbers are inſtruments very proper to 
provoke or agitate our Paſſions, 

Fo ſearch 1nto the Cauſes -of this marvel- 
Tous ſympathy betwixe Numbers and our Soul, 
and how they come to have that power and 
Eficacy upon our pailions, we muſt know that 
he motions of the mind, do follow the mo- 
*ons of the Animal Spirits ; as thoſe Spirus 1 
are ſlow -or quick , calm or turbulence, the :! 
mMmind is affeted with different Paſſions : The :; 
Jeaft force is able co obſtrut or excite the Þ 
Animal Spirits, their refſtance 1s bur ſmall ; | 
and their Levity is the cauſe that the leaſt | 
anuſual motion determines them;. the leaſt 
motion of a ſound puts. them in agitation. 
-Our Body 1s ſo diſpos'd, that a rough and Þ 
Þoyſterous ſound forcing our Spirits into the FF 
Muſcles, diſpoſes it to fligh:, and. begets- an | 
averſion, in the ſame manner as a trightful Y 
Obje&t begets horror by the eye. On the | 
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| other fide a ſoft and moderater[ſound:,::at- 
tracts and invitesour attention. : If we ſpeak 
lowd or haſtily to- a Beaſt; ie will.run' from 
us; by ſpeaking gently; we: allure and! make 
it tame. From whence we miy colle& that 
.. diverſity. of Sounds do'produce diveriity of 
motions in the Animal Spirits. Wrpieen ns 
Every motion that is made inthe: 

of Senſe, and communicated to the';A 
Spirits, is connext by the God: of Nature/;to 
{ome certain motion of the'Soul 3, Soundrcan 
excite paſſions, and we may lay, that every 
paſſion anſwers to ſome ſound or : other ; 
which is it that excites in the Animal Sparits; 
the motion wherewith at is allyed. This 2 
Connexion 1s the cauſe of our Sympathy 2? 
with Numbers, and that naturally, according : 
"to the Tone,of the Speaker, our Reſentment 
is different. If a Tone be langiuiſhing and 
doleful, it inſpires ſadneſs ; if 1t be loud and 

: brisk, it begets vivacity and courage; ſome. 
F Ayres are gay, and-others melancholy. __ - ++ 
To diſcoyer the particular Cauſes of this 
Sympathy , and explain how among the 
numbers, ſome produce ſadneſs, ſome joy, we 
ſhould contider the different motion of the 
Animal Spirits in each of our Paſſions. It 
15 ealy to be conceiy'd, that if the-impreflion 
of fucha ſound in the Organs of hearings 
follogw'd by a motion in the Animal Spwits 
like that which they have in'a fit of Anger, 
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-Gthac is; if they. be acted violently and with 
equality) it may; raiſe.Choler, and continue 
2t., On'the  comeraty , "it the impreſion be 
-doleful' and melancholy , if the: commotion 
16 cauſes in 'the Animal:Spirigs. be. feeble and 
Jangwſhing, and 1n the ſame:temper as com- 
monly in Melancholy , what we have faid 
ought not to ſeem ſtrange ; eſpecially if we 
reflect: upon what has'' been. derivid to ns 
from many eminent Authors;-relating .to the 
ſtrange effe&s.of Muſick. Some have affirm'd 
there were perſons who play'd ſo excellently 
upon the Flute, that they knew how to ac- 


-commodate their Ayres to all kind of Ma- 


ladies, how to: eaſe thoſe who were 1n pain, 
delight thoſe who were ſad, and recover 
thoſe who were fick. 


—— 
a _—— _ Y —_— —_ 
” 


[ I. 


Whey Numbers agree with the things that 
are expreſsd, the Diſcourſe becomes 
more fignificative and lively. 


Rm —_—— _ m4 


f - YT is: not to be doubted but ſounds are 
: &: fignificative, and of power to renew the 
| Jden's of ſeveral” things: The. ſound of a 


Trumpet; does it not put-us in mind,. and 
provoke _ us..to: Combats.? Upon this ſcore 


Cicero 


: _ ——mmmrmnnnpentnns 
Chap. V. - The Art of Speaking, 87 
Cicero ſpeaking of Thucidides \thit'/encellet 
Hiſtorian, tells .us, that whety he''delctibes-2- 

Battle, he does it wich that Emphaitzs and- 
Elevation: of Style; that makes us think our - 
ſelves' preſent, and thar'we heard-the'Trum- 
pet indeed. De Bellicis ſcribens, concitatiors- 
numero videtur bellicum canere. : When we hear | 
che noiſe of the Sea, we imagine it preſently, 
though perhaps it is' our of or fight: When. 
we hear a man ſpeak that we know', his. 
image preſents it ſe] :to' 637 tnind, before we 
ſee him with our eyes. In a word, the Ideg's-- 
of things have a fecret Allywce © and' Con- 
nexion among themſelves, and do'exeRe one- 
another. It is not to be queſtion'd; *but eer- 
tain Sounds; certain Numbers, afid-certain- 
Cadences, do contribute ro awake the Images: 
of things with which they have hadallyance 
and connexion. Virgil is very happy in 'gi- 
ving Cadence to this Verle, that alone is 
ſufficient to excite the e's of: the: things he 
would ſignifie- Who is «that treading thel(e 


words © 


at wm edn oonds m_ Ft altos 


Conſcendit furibunda Ropos, ——— 


would -not conceive -by the quicknek and 
elevation of the Cadence; the precipitation-- 
wherewith Dido (the: perſon meant in that - 
place) threw her _ upon- the' Pyle which. 
FIERY 3. ſhe 
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the had:prepard.to burn her ſelf, When TI 
read this delcription of Sleep, 


p- empus erat guo- prima quies mortalibus epris 
Incipit, & dono divum pratiſſima ſerpit ; of 


Methinks it Julls me, and the ſmooth 
{]:ding of the. Verſe gives me an 1Jea of ſleep, 
that ſlides gently in my fancy without be- 
ing perceivd.. In this Speech of Sinn the 
Impoſtor, this doleful number 


Heu ! que nunc tellus, inquit, que me £quors 
| poſſuns 
Accipere, aut quid jam Miſere mihi denique 
 reſtat? | 


Is enough to. excite compaſſion in the Tro- 
jans, Oftentimes the manner of delivering 
2 thing, the poſture, the habits, are more E- 
loquent-and Emphatical than the words. A 
negleded habit,” a dejeed poſture, a ſorrow- 
ful look, prevails more than argument, or 
intreaty. So the Cadence of Words is many 
times of more force than the words them- 
ſelves. In ſhort, we cannot doubt of the 
efficacy of the Tone. A bold Tone begets 
an Impreſſion of Fear. A ſorrowful Tone 
diſpoſes. to. compaſſion. Diſcourſe loſeth 
much. of- its force when not ſuſtaind with 
adyantages of Aion and Voice: «8,90 

nitruy- 
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Inftroment that receives its vertue from the 
hand that manages it. Words upon Paper, 
is like 2 dead body upon the ground:-In the 
mouth of the Speaker , they are lively and 
vigorous. A Cadence ſuitable to the things 
by which we diſcourfe, keeps it (as it were} 
alive, by preſerving the Tone with: which 1t 
ought tobe pronounc'd;. | 


ITT. 


The way of joyning our Diſcourſe by Num 
bers "i rams, "oor to the things fra- 
nified.” 


Lato pretends that the Names of things 
P eh. not given: by Tawny; and thac 
Reaſon has greater ſhare in the eftabliſh- 
ment of :Language, than Fancy and'Caprice. 
To .juſtifie this: Opinion , he :demonſtrates 
by ſeveral Examples that the firſt roots from 
whence the other. words wete deriv'd, were 
made of --L.etters,:whoſe ſound expreſsd after 
a2 manner, the thing ſignified. It would be 
hard to defend this Opinion of Plato in all 
the . Radixes,, but yet without doubt in all 
Languages there are words whoſe ſounds are 
ſ1gnificative. ;. and: the beauty of their Names 
conſiſts in their A 4 with the ng. 

' Zi that | 


a. 
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that they ſignifie,, either by the agreeable: 
neſs of the Cadetice, .as in _—_ mend Baar 
or becauſe it js :derivd from another name 
that fignifies ſomething which :reſcmbles ic. 
_ He who would joyn his Diſcourſe by num- 
bers conformable to his ſenſe; needs no more 
than to confalt his Ears, and learn from 
them what is the proper ſound-of every Let- 
ter, Vowel, Conlonant, Syllable, and with 
what” thing” that found *can moſt 'properly 
agree. Some Authars have been very indu- 
ſtrious in obſerving theſe practices : For ex- 
ample, tis obſerv'd the Conlonant F expreſſes 
the Wind, | | 


'- Cum flamma forentibue Auſtris. 


The ©onſonant S expreſſes a Currant of 
Water or Blood; ot 
-  l—mrro> Et plenos Sangnine Rivos. 


1n like:manner it expreſſes a Tempeſt, 
Lud entes Ventos, tempaſtateſq; ſonoras. 


The Letter -L agrees with ſoft things, 
Mollia luteols \Pinge UVaccinia calths : 
mn—Eſ/ ammollts flamma Medullas, 


Virgil uſes ſeveral M's very happily. to ex- 
preſs an obſtreperous confus'd noiſe,” 
| ——— Mogno cum murmure. Montis 

Circums Clauſtra fremunt. '-' 


Among 


Ll 
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- 'Among the Vowels, ſome” have'a''clear 
and-Rrong ſotind; others are weak-and ob- 
ſcure :; and we may compoſe eur” Diſcourſe 
as we pleaſe of ſuch as are proper for our 
defign, when we have a mifid our Cadence - 
ſhould be weak or ſtrong, clear or obſcure. 
_ Particular regard muſt be. had” to'the'mea» 
ſures of time. Among thoſe Meaſures the 
Sporides marches gravely; the Da#ylus rowls 
oft ſomething faſter ; the! Iambus goes faſter 
than that ;' and the Trocheus ſegins to rut, 
and takes its name from a Greek word of © 
that ſignification. The Anepeſtus, un oppo 
firion to the Da#ylus, rowling ot pretty ta 
in the beginning, at the latter end, ſeems to 
knock or daſh againft ſomething'that'repells 
it ; from whence that alſo has' its 'ttafmie, and 
is as much as Repercuſſon. The effeas © 
theſe meaſures are al} different. He 
would accommodate ' the 'Cadenee* et” 
words to the thitigs of which he-trears;%6ug 
to {ole thoſe feet which' are moſt *confor 
mable to them,” Virgil' makes uſe'of 'Dayles 
coexpreſs the ſwifene(s of an ation, © © 
— cqure pert | 
Ante Notos Zephyrumq; wolant: gemit altima 
pulls = 17.1 2000 
 Thraca pedum.——— F 1:2 
Ferie cits' ferrum,” date tela, [candite Muros. 
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On:the contrary he waves them, and makes 
uſe of. Sponde's when Grayity agrees: better 
with his expreſſion. | 
— Magnum Tovis incrementum. 

Tante molis. erat Romanam condere gentem, . 
Ills inter ſe magna vi brachia tokunt. 


Cicero reports that Pythageras finding. a 
company of young Bully's forcing violently 
into a civil Houſe, made them quit their 
ruinous deſign by commanding the young 
Wench that was finging to. put Spende's 
into. her Song. Pythagoras, concitates ad wim 
pudice . domui inferendam, juvenes, juſſa mutare 
in [pondeum modos tibicina, compeſcuit. The 
Spondeus and the Dadylus are the two largeſt 
feet, therefore Hexameters of all Verſe are 
the moſt Majeſtick, and the Sponde at the 
ead makes us pronounce it ſtrong, by ſuſtain- 
ing..our., Voice. The Anapeſtus which is at 
the end of the Pentameter, cauſes the Voice 
to fall ; and therefore Pertemeters are uſed 
to expreſs complaints and ſuch hike, where 
the Voice is falling perpetually, and its courfe 
ofren interrupted. The Pentametre and Hex- \/, 
ametre are joynd, that the weakneſs of the 
one may be ſupported by the ſtrength of the 
other. The Iambus is: a foot fo fleet, that 


the Cadence of a Verſe compos'd of them, 
is 
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is often unperceivable : It paſſes with ſuch 
ſmiſtne(s, that that kind: of , Verſe is ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable: from Proſe; Far which-rea- 
ſon the ' IJambus, is uſed commonly in; Plays, 
and pieces for the Stage, where/it is requi- 
fite the ſtyle be natural, and licle: differing . 
from Profe. TI- 2r 11-5 

"Tis an: ealy matter to render the Cadence - 
of .a Diſcourſe fmooth or .rough >: To make 1t 
ſmooth we muft aydid the.concourſe of: Vowels, 
which cauſes: chaſmes:-and void -places:in' our 
Diſcourſe; and hinders its-equality and union, 
The Concourſe: of 'Vowels , and the Con- 
courſe -of Conſonants (particularly of thoſe 
which are ſharp, and thoſe. which do not ac- 
cord)-do: make- a Diſcourſe rongh' and un- 
even. © A rough Diſcourſe agrees with things 
that are rough: and* unpleaſant,” Rebus atroci- 
bus corveniunt werba audit | aſpers., To de- 
{cribe great things; we muſt uſe of big words, 
words that make a noiſe," and fill the mouth« 
The Cadence of a mean Diſcourſe. ought to 
be negleded, and languthhing; :f6r this- cauſe 
ic is requulite: that” alli;the terms:of which ic 
makes uſe, ſhould have a feeble weak Sound: 

The longer the Periods are , the ſtronger 
is the action 'of the Voice :.. when 1t con- 
cerns . us to ſpeak forrowtully, our. .exprefli- 
ons-/ought to be ſhort and abrupt.” If the 
ation be. vehement ;-if we be:to add weight 
to' our words (as* thoſe+ who would mn 
them- 


\ 


with a' tone more-than 'ordinatily ſtron 


- But no more of thisz it would be tos of 
41me to- give particular Rules for each num- 
der. It 15 not to be acquird but by long 


Habic,” and ſtrong application, which anumates 
and imboldens_us'in our Compoſitions ; 'and 
&-15'naturally that we make choice of rough 
or ſmooth terms accordirig* to the: things we 
would expreſs. would not have an Author 
perplex himſelf to find out a fignificative 
Cadence, as he would do: to find out a leak 
in a Ship. TI confeſs freely, 'tis by accident 
when he ſucceeds; 'Tis ſometimes 1mpoſlible, 
and we ought nor-to-ingage raſhly in a thing 
where the ſucceſs is fubje&t co many accidenes. 
- . In appearance "the greateſt part of Poets 
were ignorant of this accord betwixe num- 
bers and things. "They aumed at nothing in 
their Verſe but a certain foftneſs that flagg'd 
and grew languid by degrees. Wrty them 
the joyful and the afflited; the: Maſter and 
the Man, ſpake in the ſame tone: A Clown 
fpake as quaintly as a Courtier, and yet thoſe 
Poets have their admirers, who think they 
fayour Virgil exceedingly, when they repeat 
any of the rough and-uneven Verſes where- 
with he ſometimes expreſs'd mean' things, 
and ſay he did it on purpoſe to' make” the 
£ | ſoftneſs 
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themſelves formidable ; 'do commonly: ragke 
4 great noſe). we. muſt make uſe. of | long 
Periods; "which cannot 'be pronoing'd but 
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ſoſeneſs and gentleneſs of the other: more 


ſenſible. They do-not reliſh the excellenc 
Cadence: of - this : Verſe, where he deſcribes 
the faine weak ſtroke that: old. hs och 9 
to Neoprelomus, which is weak and fe | 


it oughe to be: 


Sie fatus Senior, telumq; imbelle fine idFts 
Conjectt, 


' -F:am atham'd to uſe the authority of two. 
ſuch. great Maſters, to evince a truth 'that 
has ſo little need of proof: Yet Cicero and 
Duintilian both do. highly commend thoſe 
who have that felicity of accomodating ther 
numbers and their ſenſe. Hiſtorians, Poets, 
and: Orators, have ſtudiouſly. endeavoured 
for this Beauty. Ulpian in his Commentaries 
upon the Orations of Demoſthenes , obſerves, 
that « -_ a _ _ of the —_ = 
cors ſpoke of King Philip's Progreſs, he 
the pronunciation of his Diſcourſe; and :jn- 
terſperſes ſeveral little particles to 1ignifie 
how ſlowly King Philip advanc'd-in:his Con- 
queſts. Quoties tardos Philippi progreſſus waluit 
oftendere, tardam , multis interjeftis particulis, 
orationem facichat. O41! | 

As for Virgil, it is in that he may be ſaid 
to be untmicable, and that no Peer has bither 
come near him. We need not produce our 


Examples, for any one may find them in his 


Book: 
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Book: and yet to better our Obſervation 
of the excellence of that Poer, /T ſhall repre- 
ſent ſome few of the beſt places that offer 
themſelves to my Memory. In the firſt of 
his eAnead's, where ' he 'brings in Neprune 
ſpeaking, he gives him words with a Ca- 
dence exalted, and ſuiting well with the Ma- 
jeſty of 'the Speaker, | 


T antane vos tenuit generis fiaucia weſtri 2 
Tam celam, terramg; mev ſine Numine Venti 
 Miſcere, &* tantas audetis tollere Moles. 


Mark the pomp of theſe following Verſes 
wherewith he flatters the Emperor. 


Naſcetur pulchra Trojanus Origine Ceſar, 
Imperium Oceano, famam bui terminet aſtris. 


No man can read: his deſcription of Poly- 
phemus, that horrible and deformed Gyant, 
without imprefſions of horior and fear. 


Monftrum, horrendum, informe, 'ingens, ' ci 
lumen ademptum. 


As alſo this following : 


Tela inter mcdia, atq ; borrentes Marte Latinos. 


The 


4 
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"The Cadence- of this Ver ſe.---- Procurnbit 
bumi bos, imitates the fall of that great Beaſt. 
This Verſe, Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu qua- 
tit wngula campum, exprelles the ardour and 


fury of a-high-metled Horſe. Could Sad- - 
neſs be better expreſs'd than by this ſo often 
interrupted Cadence. EY 


O Pater, O hominium, divumq; #terna Poteſt as, 
O lux Dardanie, O ſpes fidjfſima Teucrum, 


The following Verſes are full of the ſors 
row of a perſon in afflition for the loſs of 
his Friend, 


Mn — — ſj, 


Conſpicere, &c. 
Implerunt rupes, flerunt Rhodopeie arces, 


Te amice requivs 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſzus, a Writer of the 
Roman Antiquities, and ſeveral Freatiſes of 
Rhetorick, ſhows that Homer frequently uſed 
that Connexion, and choſe his numbers pro- 


' per to his matter; he inſtances in ſeveral 


Verſes, and reflets upon them with great 
judgment and elegance: He tells us, that 


in his Verſe Homer had a way of making 


his Vowels claſh and interfere, to ſtop the 


courſe of our pronunciation. | To expreſs . 


the length of- the time that Siſyphus imploy'd 
in 


On \ 
1 xt 
©. 4&4 
k Fd * » 
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In his labour, he uſes Syllables that have 
their. Stops and Natches, to {fignifie thereby 
the refiſtance of every Stone, by. realon of . 
their .own natural weights, and their daſhing 
aggiott every other ſtone: And in ſhore, 
that we might not think it meer chance that 
his numbers anſwei'd to his matter, he ſhows 
how the Cadence is quite different from the 
next Verſe, where he deſcribes the fall of 
Siſyphus his Stone, how it tumbles from the 
top to the bottom, after-it had been carry'd 
up with ſo much difficulty and pain. The 
Cadence is very ſwift; and the words ſeem 
to row! and tumble with the ſame precipi- 
tation as the Stone. FF 

It 15s not to be imagin'd that writing of 
all ſorts of things, 1t 15 neceſſary. the ſounds 
of our words ſhould be ſo expreflive. This 
exaanels is. not neceſlary every where, but 
only where our judgment is moſt obvious, 
and where oar de{ign. to work - upon our 
Auditors 1s greateſt. Beſides, this Cadence 
mult be natural z- we muſt not. ſubverc | the 
Order of Nature, tranſpoſe words, retrench 
a good expreflion, inſert an ill, :to give a 
jult Cadence to our Diſcourſe. | How pre- 
cious ſoever 2 Diſcourſe may be, whoſe num» 
bers expreſs the things as well as the words ; 
yet great Care is to be taken that we do 
not. prefer that beauty to: the more folid juſt- 
neſs of Argument, and greatneſs of _ 

ur 
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Our mind cannot attend two different things 
at one time, and therefore it happens often 
that whilſt we are buſfie in contenting our 
Senſes, we diſpieaſe our Reaſon. Senſe is 
the Nobleſt part of Diſcourſe,:indeed it's very 
Saul ; and that Soul is it which deſerves our 
principal care. 


At. 


THE 
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Fourth PART 


OF THE 


ART of SPEAKING. 


Cn aAavP. I. 


py 


| ff 


We muſt make choice of a Style ſuitable to 
- the Matter of which we treat. 


What Style is. 


In, * E have obſerved that Words do 

| ' not give the ſame Idea of 
things that chey. pn and 

orm of our 


that to make us underſtand 
$. Thoughts, we ought touſe among our Terms 
| ſuch as repreſent their true lineaments, and 
their natural colours, that is to ſay, ſuch as 
awaken in the minds of other people, the 
ſame Ideas, and the ſame Sentimeants 04,508 
ave 


% 
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have in ours. In this Fourth Part we ſhall 
make it appear, that according to the diffe- 
rence of the matter, we- muſt make uſe of 
a peauliar manger of Wridng;. and. th as 
every- thing requires convenient words, fo 
an entire ſubje& requires a ſtyle that may 
be proportionable to it. The Rules we have 
given for Elacution, regard no farther than 
(i we may foſay) the members of Diſconrſe'; 
that of which we are now ſpeaking relates 
to the whole body.” © 6 | 
Style, in its primiave ſ{ignification, 15 taken 
for a kind of Bodkin wherewith the Anitents 
writ upon Bark, and little Tables covered 
with Wax: To ſay who is the Author of 
ſuch a Writing, we ſay *tis ſuch.a mans hand, 
whereas, the Antients ſaid-it was fuch a mans: 
Style. In proceſs of time, the word S:y/e 
came to be applyed only to the manner of 
exprefling : When we ſay ſuch a Diſcourſe 
1s Cicero's Style, we intend Cicero uſed to ex- 
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- preſs himſelf in that manner. Before I de- 


termine with' what Style we: are to treat of- 
ſeveral things that are the ſubje&s. of gu 
mon Diſcourſe, what ought to be the Style 
of an:Orator, an Hiſtorian, or Poet, who 
would delight, or inſtruct; I thought it not 
impertinent- to enquire into the different Ex- 
preflions wherewith ſeveral Authors expreſs 
themlſelves/in the ſame Language, and who 
Writing on the ſame Subjects ———_ the 
OL ame 
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ſame Style. Some. are- diffuſe, and. though 

they pretend. to be. ſyccn@, half thew words 
may k retrenched withaut prejudice. to the 
ſenſe : Others.aredry, flat, barren, and, what 
Effort ſoever they may make to-beautifie and 
adorn things, they leave them halk-naked ; 
The Style of ſome is ſtrong ; in ethers. 1t- 18 
weak and languiſhing,; 1n. ſome. it is- rugged, 
in others-it is ſmoath, In a word, as faces 
are different, ſo are the ways of Writing, 
and it is the cauſe of this Difference of which 
we are going, to enquire. 
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The Qualities of the Style depend upon 
the Qualities of the Imagination, Me- 
mory, and Judgment of the Writer. 


WW Her the outward Objet ſtrikes upon 
our Senſe; the motion it makes is 
communicated by the Nerves to the very 
Centre: of the Brain, whoſe ſubſtance being 
ſoft, receives. thzreby certain prints and im- 
preflions:; The Alliance: or Connexion be- 
ewixt the Mind and the Body, 1s the cauſe 
that the Ideas of Corporal: things are. an- 
nex'd to theſe Prints ; ſo that when: the Prints 
of an Object, (tor Example of the .Sun) are 
im- 
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imprinted in the Brain, the Idea of the Sun 
prefencs it ſelf to the mind 5 and as oft as 
the Idea of the Sun 1s preſented to the Mind, 
the 'Impreflions caus'd by the preſence of the 
Sun, begin to open and dilate. We may call 
thoſe Prints the Images of the Objeas. The 
power the Soul has to form upon the Brain 
the Images of things that have beeh percei- 
ved, is called Imagination, which word fig- 
nifies both that power of che Soul, and the 
Images that it forms. | 

The Qualities of a good Imagination are 
very neceflary to Well-ſpeaking ; for Diſcourſe 
1s nothing but a Copy of thoſe things of 
which we are to ſpeak, form'd before by the 
Soul. If the Original be confuſed, the Copy 
muſt be.ſo allo; .if the Original be not, the 
Copy cannot be like. The form, the clear- 
neſs, the good Order of our Ideas, depend 
upon the clearneſs and diſtinion of the Im- 
preflions which the Obje&ts make upon our 
Brain; 'fo that it cannot be doubted but the 
Qualicy *of the Style muſt depend upon the 


ns. 


quality of the Tmagination. The ſubſtance _ 


of the Brain has not the ſame qualites in 
all Heads, and therefore we are not to won- 
der if the ways of Speaking be different in 
each Author. 

Words read or heard leave their Imprefii- 
ons in the Brain, as well as other Objeas, 
ſo as we commonly think of Words and 
KL Things 
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Things at the ſame time ; the Impreflions 
of ogds and ny, nary have bee Faq 

ned in Company at ſeveral times, are link- 
<d together in ſuch ſort that'the*' Things re- 
preſent themſelves to the mind. with their 
Names : when this falls out, we ſay the Me- 
mory is happy, and its Fehcity conlifts only 
in-the eaſinefs wherewith the prints.of words, 
and the things:to which they are linked, "do 
open themſelves at che ſame time; that is 
to ſay, when the name of che thing follows 
the thought we have of it. When the Me- 
mory is unfaithful in repreſenting the pro- 
per Terms of the things commutted to it, we 
cannot-fpeak juſtly 5 we are forced either to 
ſay nothing, or make uſe of the firſt words 
that occur, though perhaps they are: not pro- 
per to expreſs what we would ſay. Happy 
and juſt Expreflion is the effe&t of good Me- 
mory. 

In ſhort, it is manifeſt the Qualities 'of 
the Mind are the cauſe of the: Difference 
obſerved among all Authors. _ Diſcourſe” is 
the Image: of the Mind; we ſhew our Hu- 
mours and 'Inclinations in our Words before 
we think of it. ' The Minds then being diffe- 
rent, what wonder if the Style of every Author 
has a chara@er that diſtinguiſhes it from all 
others, . though all uſe the fame Terms and 
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The advantage of a good Imagination. 


A Good: Imagination contributes particu- 
£ A larly to the clearneſs and facility of 
Diſcourſe. - * Tis: eafie to. ſpeak. of » things 
that we ſee; their preſence. guides: and re- 
gulates our: Diſcourſe; bue Imagination-ſup- 
plies us with things. A Man whoſe Imagi- 
nation is eafie, repreſents to: himſelf whac- 
ever he is to ſay: he ſees clearly before the 
eyes of his mind; ſo that exprefling by his 
words, the things: as preſent ro him; his Di- 
{courſe is clear, and'the:things do: range and 
take their places of themſelves in; his D1- 
ſcourſe, In the Imagination there are: two 
things ; the firſt 1s Material, the ſecond Sp1> 
ritual the Material 1s the prints cauſed by 
the 1mpreſlions the Objects make: upon the 
ſenſe. The: Spiritual is the Preception or 
Knowledge the Soul has of theſe:prints, and 


'the pawer we have to renew or. open'them 


We ſhall: en- 


when once they. are made. 


 quire here only into the Material part. I 
- cannot explain. exactly. thefe prints without 
ingaging my ſelf in Pliloſophical Diſquif1- 
tions remote from my. Subje&: I ſhall only 
ſay theſe prints are .made by the: Animal 
Spirits, which being the pureſt and moſt _ 
4 tile 
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tile part of che Blood, fly: up like a Vapour 
Fond che Heart-to-che/Braini: [Theſe ;Spirits 
are uncertain jn their courſe. ; Whena Nerve 
is. retched, they follow-irs mation, and-by 
their: Current: they draw: ſeveral; Figures-.1n 
the Brain, according as the Neryes art difte- 
rently ſtretched or contracted 3; bue- which 
way ſoever theſs Figures are made, tis: plain; 
the .clearneſs of the Imagination depends! up: 
on. the temperament of. che-ſubſtance of the 


Brain; and theiquality of the Animal Spirits 


JR" 
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IV, 


The Qualities of the Subſtance of the*Brain, 
| Xi dt INTRA 6 
and the Animal Spirits, ate neceſſary to 
to make a good Imagination... 


Flere: drawn -upon the Surface of the 
Water leave.no prints, becauſe'they are 
immediately falled up. Figures: ingrav'd\up- 
on Marble are- ſeldom perte&, -becauſe: the 
hardneſs of the Matter gives1t00::much 're- 
{iſtance ro the Chifſel., This gives us to.un- 
derſtand that the ſubſtance of the Brain ought 
to have certain -Qualities, without: which: it 
cannot receive , exactly the Images of ſuch 
things, as the Soul imagines. - If the Brain be 
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which compoſe 1c'too feeble and lax, they 
cannot retain the 'Foldings and” 'Impreflions 
given them by the Animal Spirits, and by 
confequence the things drawn 'there are'con- 
fuſed, 'and like-thoſe' we endeavour-to draw 
upon Mud : If the Braiti' be- too! dry, and. 
the Fibres too-hard,'!*tis impoffible (all 'the 
ſtrokes iof the Objects ſhould Jeave-their 'Im- 
preffions, which: makes everything feem dry 
and meagre-to' men of) that Temper. I'ſpeak 
noti'of the other! Qealities' of- the 'Brait; - of 
its heat or its coldneſs: when it is hot, the 
Spirits move with more eaſes; and when it 15 
cold, the Spirits are flow and retarded in 
their courſe, the Imagination 1s dull, and 
nothing to be.imagined burwih trouble. 

The Animal Spirits ought to have three | 
qualities ;* they ought to be plentiful, hot, and 
equal in. cheir motion : A Brain whoſe Ani- 
mal Spirits are exhauſted, 15 empty of Images. 
Plenty of Spirits makes the Imagination fruit- 
ful : The- prints drawn by the Spirits 1n their 
courſe' being * lars , whilſt the "ſource that 
produces them 1s full, they repreſentall things 
eaſily;'and, and under multitude of Figures 
which ſupply us amply with matter for Di- 
ſcourſe; thoſe who have not this Fertility 
ſupply'd to them! by abundance of Spirits, are 
commonly dry. Things imprinting them- 
ſelves ' bur” weakly upon their Imagination, 
they appear little-and meagre, and walk ſo 
their 
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their Diſcourſe exprefling nothing þue, what 
paſſes in their:Imagination,.1s:dey and.meagre 
and-:qejune. + The firſt-- are; great: Ps 
they ſpeak nothing but Hyperoeles;: ' 
thing appears great;to' them !/Thie oth 
low, mean, and -inlipid in their -diſcourſe. 
The Imagination of the - fieſt; makes-every 
thing greater; | the-Imaginatipn: of ;the lal 
leſſens them as mujcts: oily ole 4 
When there 1s heat enough, andthe Anj- 


mal Spirits, are waim, quick:,. and ingreat 
quantity, the Tongue 1s not ſufficient! "nimble 


to expreſs all that is repreſented in the Ima- 
gination3 for beſides that abundance (which 


is. the firſt quality. requiſite - (o the; Spiyits 


forming the Images of. things..inthein Tull: dir 
isheat) 


menſions; the ſecond Quality, (which 
rendring the Animal Spirits lively and-quiek, 
the Imagination is full in an inſtant of diffter- } 
irſg Images, Thoſe who poſſeſs theſe two _- 
Qualicies, do, immediately without thinking 
find -more matter.upon- any ſubject AOSofed 

than others after long Meditation; A cold 
Spirit: cannot move the! Imagination. wittiput 
helps.” Experience tells us; that'/want of Hear 
is a great Obſtruction to: Eloquerice: :In' via-- 
lent paſſion where"the. Animal: Spirits are 


extraordinarily ſtirred, the dryeſt Tempered 


Men deliver themſelves. with eaſe, the- moſt 
barren want no words. And this Diverſity 
of Images in the Imagination, cauſes a plea- 
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Jant” variety*'of -Figures and "Motions that 
follow'thofe 'of the. Imagination; 

' = 'That thETthagination'! be :clear-and. uncon- 
fus'd, the motioniof the Animal Spirits oughe 
to'be equal. + Whea' their courſe 15-irregular; 
ſometimes flow, ' and' ſomerimes ſwift , the 
Images that' they' imprint- are without pro- 
portion; as ih fick People, where the motion 
of the whole Maſs of Blood is irregular. 
Thoſe-who-are Gay and of a Sanguine Com- 
plexion;, -expreſs- themſelves gracefully and 
readily.” 'In thoſe Tempers:+the ' Animal Spj- 
rits niove-quick and equal; and their Imagi- 
nation being clear; their Diſcourſe being but 
@ \'Copy-of the* Images drawn-in it, muſt 
neceſlanly-be-ckar' and: diſtinct. 
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1 The Advantage of a_good Memory. 


TF* H E- goodneſs 'of the - Memory | depends 
-& upon. \Nature and- Exerciſe , ſeeing it 
confiſts :only '1n the eafineſs wherewith the 
prints of- received Objects are renewed; by 
Conſequence the Memory cannot be good, 
if the-{abſtance of / the Brain be not proper 
to receive: thoſe draughts, or prints of things, 


and; retain them; and when thoſe prints 
(which 
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Chap: 1. The Art of Speaking, 21t 
(which cannot always be expanded and open) 
do not open themſelves with eaſe. Exerciſe 
adds much to the Memory ; Things fold 
eaſily that way that they ars dfcertifoldef}. 
The Fibres of. the Brain dotharden and grow 
Riff, if that ſtiffneſs be not prevented by fre- 
quent: folding theni;; that; is! co. ſav, bycofte 
repeating;what we have)learng alrgady,/agd 
continual..endeavoucs:to,ſugk in; tporg,;:! We 
muſt- fill--our Memarzes «with 4praper; 
and contrive that.the Images of, things: and 
their names be of ſo ;ſtri&t coherence, that 
the Images and'Expreſhons may.prelent | 
ſelves together. An excellence Perſog;i 

ſembled the. Memory. to a. Printing-Pr 
Printer who:; has: none. but. Gathick £ 
Rers,. prints nothing but 1n': Gothuck,.Cha- 
racers, let the Treatiſe be never ſo- good. 
The ſame. may be ſaid of -thoſe whoſe Me- 


mories. are full 'of nothin In, impr er 
words 3 having nothing 47, their mings be 
Gothick Molds , 'and theix thou hes clothing 


PELIITO 


themſelves with-Expreffions: from. chence,, no 
wonder if they always affume a-Gothick aire 
and faſhion. od tio] MERE! 
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VI. 


Dualities of the Mind wecefſar y to. make 
: a Man Eloquent. 


X / Hat we- have hitherto ſaid., ' relates 
Y'V.”- only to the: Corporal Organs: The 
qualities 'of the Mind are more :confiderable 
and' important.” /'Reafon'' muſt ' regulate the 
advantages' of Nitire, which:'are rather De- 
fe&s thin Advantages when we underſtand 
not how to'ufſe'them. He that has a' fertile 
Tthagination , bit knows not how to:cull and 
pick "his Expreffions, looſes himſelf, and runs 
out-ihth lorig and tedious Difcourſes:. Among 
the tnaltiade”of* things that he delivers, :halt 
of them are improper ; and thoſe which'are 
good,” are flifled and incommoded by theſe 
that are: impertitient. If his Imagination be 
hot a5*'well 8 ferale j''and he follows che 
niotion-of his heat,” he'falls 1nto thouſands 
of other” faults; his Difeourſe' is nothing but 
a'continuation of Figures; he ſeldom ſpeaks 
without paſſion, but for the moſt part with- 
out reafon. Being haſty and hor, the leaſt 
thing excites him, and ſets him on fire; 
without reſpe&t to Civility , without conl1- 
dering the merits of the Cauſe, he flies out 
into a fury, and ſuffers/himſelf to be hurried 
away by the impetus of his ig_nn 

whoſe 
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Chap. li _The Art of Speaking. _ ; 


whoſe irregularity; and extravagance 1s diſco- 
vered in; his words. 1600 0 
To enjoy the derorme Perfe&ion of -E- 
loquence, the mind: muſt: be adorned with 
theſe three Qualities : Firſt, a capacity to 
diſcover abundantly all that may be ſaid up- 
on any propoſed ſaubjet. A narrow Appre- 
henſion is-:incapable_ of giving \things: heir 
juſt ;laticude and extent. oe 2 
The: ſecond quality :confiſts:in a certain [a- 
gacious  Vavacity , that ſtrikes immediately 
into things, rummages .them to. the bottom, 
and cleanſes. every corner : thoſe whoſe minds 
'are-heavy:: and+ dull ;-.do: not; penetrate”ints 
thei Falds::ar Incricacies: of / an Afﬀair,;.and 
therefore can only: $kum oft what they: find : 
actherwps 0 acts of lis ove nomantbaobe 
- b The third-quality 1s: exactnefs.of Judgment, | 
and. that regulates: bath :the -other qualinies. - 
A good: Judgment: chooſes: and: picks, it:ftops - 
not: at every. [thing preſented bythe Image 
anon, burdiſcerns:anddifcrinmates:batwixc 
what is fic to be ſaid, 'and-what is ficita\be 
palsd 5 1t:dilates not: upon things'according 
tothe bignels of7 their Images, but amplifes 
diſcourſe, or | contra! it;”: as: the: -thing1and 
reaſon 'require;; ;iv relies motuponificſt idea's, 
but judges whether: chings>-are as! greatias 
they, appear; and: :ſeleds. convenient'exptaſii- 
ens according tothe. light iof Sa. rather 


mag- 
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214 The Art of Speaking. Part IV. 
magnifying Glaſſes do.many-times - repreſenc 
things greater than they-arez' Ir” ſtops the 
Idea's 'where they'zare- roo light; it} excites 
and: chafes" them” when they are cold: in a 
word, 4t uſes! and improves many advantages 
that Nature has given it ; it prevents Faults, 
and- endeavours to correct them: 

---'The-good .qualities of. the: Mind are not 
always concomitant with the | qualities: of a 
good 'Imapination,, and happy .Memory ; 
which cauſes a great difference berwixe Speak- 
ing and Writing well. Oftentimes thoſe who 
write well upon premeditation ſpeak ill _ Ex 
zempore: To. write: well there. is no-need:of 
n prompt, hot, and fertile Imagination.” [/Unz 
lefs our: Wit'be very bad' indeed,: upon ſerious 
Meditation we ſhall find what.we opght,iand 
what we nnght ſay upon any ſubjeRipropoſed ; 
thoſe who: {peak eafily and without premedr- 
ration, receive-that advantage from a certai1 
Fertility and fice-in their Imagination, :which 


> 
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are 15 excinguiſhed (by repole>ahd: cold: con- 
-remplation in a-Study.,{21 20 0. 36 et 26th: 

-: The:Qualicies of:the Mind: iare-preferiable 
-to\ the: Qualictiesof the Bddy';- the Eloquence 
'of: thoſe endued: with theſe laſt Qualities 15 
ke. a {Raſlk of: Gun-powder, ;gone: 3m a mo- 
-menit; this -Eloquence makes/'a great noile, 
-ahd flaſhes i for: :a:121me; but fris quickly fpenc 
-annd-forgot- /Ai'Treatile:compesdiwith Judg- 
-ment-retains its:Beauty, and che ofrner it is 
Ham A read, 
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read, the more it 1s admird.,. This..1s ob- 
ſerv'd by Tacitus 1n the Fourth Book of his 
Annales, where. he ſpeaks of one Halerius a 
Famous Orator whil{t' he lived, but when 
dead,: his Writings were not ſo much admi- 
red; his Talent lay in_ ſpeaking well Ex 
tempore, not in W citing, haying_more flame 
in his Imagination than_ judgment in_ his 
Mind. A work that. is ſolid and elaborate 
(ſays Tacitus with refle&ion; upon the: Elo- 
quence of Haelerius) lives, and is, eſteemed 
after the death of the' Author ; whereas .the 
ſoftneſs and flaſhineſs .,of Helerius his Elo- 
quence expired with him. .” Quintus Halerius, 
Eloquentiz quoad wixit celebrate ,  moniments 
ingenii ejus haud perinde retinientur,  Scilicet jm- 
peru magis guam cura wvigebat : utque meditatio 
aliorum & labor, in poſterum waleſcit, fic Ha- 
lerii canorum illud, © profluens, cum ipſo ſimul 
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Diverſity of Inclinations alter the Styles 
Every Climate, every -Age, hath its 
Style. " | | 


Tenure 6. the Charantsr of the Mind; 


our . Humor deſcribes it "ſelf in ; our 


£ 


words, and: every man incogitantly follows 
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the' ſtyle to which his, diſpoſition naturally 
carries, him: We know not only the Humor 
of a man by his. Style, but alſo his Country: 
Every Climate hath its flyle. The Afiaticks 
whoſe Imaginations are warm and full of 
Images, ſpeak nothing but by Allegories, Si- 
militades, and Metaphors ; by' which means 
their' Style. is obſcute to. thoſe: whoſe. Imagi- 
nations. are- not fo lively and prompt. The 
Northern | people have not that heat, and 
therefore ſpeak more plain and intelligibly. 
Antient Rhetoricians diſtinguiſh into three 
Fortus the different, Styles recommended to 
ME by their different Inclinations, 
The fitlt form is the 4fearich, -high, pompous, 
and magnificent. 'The people of Af have 
been always ambitious , their Diſcourſe ex- 
preſies their Humor ; they are lovers of Lux- 
ury, and their words are accompanied with: 
ſeveral vain Ornaments, that a ſevere Hu- 
MOrF. cannot. approve... The ſecond form of 
Style 1s the Artick: the Arbenians were more 
regular in their Lives, and therefore were 
mote £xat and modeſt in their Diſcourſe. 
The third is the Rhodien Style; the Rhodians 
had. a touch of the Ambition and Luxury of 
the Afraticks, and the modeſty of the Arbe- 
iews.z. their Style characterizes. their Hu- 
mor, and keeps a mdinm betwixt the liberty 
of the Afatick, and the reſervedneſs and re- 
tention of the Attick. Ie 
Diver- 
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the Licentiouſneſs- © Governments, in Lat 
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Diverſi ity of Styles proceeds again from a- 
nother Cauſe, that is to.ſay,'from the -preco- 
gitancy or pre-occupation wherewith we ſpeak 
or write; when we have taken' a- fancy to 
any way of Writing, we make it our model, 
and endeavour to imitate it. A Style a-la- 
mode 15 followed Y 0 6 Tags World ; but 
as. we Chatige ou th hols = Who 1 In- 
ranked tidrn: Wi cnet 0h” ton- 
trive new, to þ-orm $1 qe x. the - 
people, there is/a perpetual Rs 
Age has its liar Mo Cri- 
tick gueſſes the time when an & hen writ, 
by obſerving rods ;.'The Style of each Age 
gives. us| to (under Set ohio TInclinations: 0 
thoſe who lived in" that Age,” Cor nonly 
the Style is dry, rugged, withoitt \Ornatifen 
in: thoſe Ages where' the peo ls was eriot 
and regular. Luxury was in liirins 
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The: Matter of which we treat , qupht to 
11, Jetermane 4s in, the chaice of. our Sty/e:, 


4 


S3S. 
4 


F. - on of qur Style... Noble Expreflions 
that render -a Style : Magnificent ; 
eat words that” fall up the-mouth, repreſenc 
$ great, and argue ſtrength of gf gment 

::pexfon- who: ſpeaks /1n fo: ſubl! 


1MC&:'a 
ay: Byt 1tthe matcer- it: ſelf be unworthy, 
&-be- great. only in che” Imagination of the 


-Author,: his Magnificence turns to'his preju- 
dice, and:ſhews:the weaknels of his judgment, 
.3n; putting a. yalue upon that is only worthy. of 
ontempt. Figures, and Tropes, unknown 
to: the natural order of Diſcourſe, diſcover - 
Ekewle the motion of the heart ; but that 
thefe Figures may be juſt , the. paſſion, of 
which: they are the character, ought to be 
reaſonable. There is. nothing comes nearer 
Folly, than to be tranſported without Cauſe; 
to put ones ſelf into a heat for a thing that 
ought. ta;be argued coolly ; each Motion has 
1s Figures ; Figures may enrich and imbelliſh 
a 


2 
. 
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\ thoughts being matter for Diſcourſe, there are 


*of.which we may ſpeak. are infinite ; Yet the 


gyrick. upon ſome Prince, the deſign $ to 
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le, bur unleſs che Motion thar cauſes chem 
be. Jaudable, the Figures cannot be, worthy of 
Jommendation.. EY TROT 7 OR 
...I fay then, 'tis the Matter that. regulates 
the Style : When things are great, and can- 
not be conſidered. without great Emotion, it 
15 neceſſary. that the. Style which deſcribes 
them be ſprightly, full of motion, and-.in- 
Tighed with Figures and Tropes,, and Meta- 
phors. .If in-the ſubje& of. which we. creat 
there. be nothing extcaordinary::. if we can 
conſider it without paſſion; the Style is to 
be plain.. The. Art of Speaking having no 
peculiar matter, every. thing - ſubje& ro our 


b 4 


infinite diverſity of Styles, as the ſorts of chin 


Maſters of that Art have reduced the peculiar 
matter for Writing under three kinds; Su- 
blime, Mean, or Indifferent. There are three 
Kinds of Syles anſwerable to theſe three 
Kinds of Matcers; the Lofty, the Plain, and 
the-. Moderate. Sometimes theſe: Styles are 
called CharaRers,, becauſe they denote, the 
guy. of -the' matter that is the ſubjet of 

diſcourſe. T ſhall in;rthis Chapter huddle 
together the Rules to be obſerved in each-of 
theſe three. Charadters. When a Work, is un- 
dertaken, ,we always. propoſe a general Idea; 
for example, when an Orator makes a Pane- 


meg- 
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magnifie' and illuſtrate the Actions of 'that 
Hero, to' advance him to ſuch an Elevation of 
Glory, that he may be Jooked' upon as the 
moſt accompliſhed and moſt venerable. per- 
ſon of his Sex. An Advocate pleading the 
cauſe of a Pauper, will be contented if he per- 
{wades his Auditory that the perſon whoſe - 
defence 'he has undertaken is a. good man, an 
innocent man, and one that behaves himſelf 
in his ſphear like a very good Citizen, - That 
which'I ſhall-ſay of theſe three Charaters, 
relates to our prudence in carrying on our 
Work, ſo as we never ſuffer the general Idea 
we have propoſed to our ſelves to be ont of 


fight. - 
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II. 
Rules for the Lofty Style: 


A Pelles being to draw the Pifture of. his 
' Friend Antigens, who had loſt his left 
Eye in the Wars, drew him in Porfile. with 
the half-face that had no deformity. We 
muſt imitate this Artifice : Let the ſubjed of 
which we deſign to give a loſty Idea, be ne- 
ver ſo Noble, its Nobleneſs will never be 
ſeen, unleſs we have the kill to preſent cit 
with the beſt of its faces: the beſt ay 
ave 


.« 
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| have their! imperfeRions ; and yet the leaft 


new blemiſh diſcovered in what we valued 
before, abates our eſteem, and perhaps extin- 
uiſhes it quite» After we have ſpoke a thou- 
ſand fine things, if among them all we ſhuffls 
in but one Exprefiion that is mean or imper- 
tinent, ſome people God thoſe Wits) are..ſa 
il-natur'd as to'regard nothing but .that im+ 
peritgce, and to forget the reſt... We muſt 
ikewiſe be careful not to ſay any. thing in 
one place that may contradi& or interfere 
wich what we have ſaid'in another. We have 
an Example of this Fault in Hefiod, who in 
his Poem-called the. Buckler, Ipeaking of. Pro- 
ſerpine, lays that ſhe had: jiltby humour rwr 
ning at ber Noſe: Longinus obſerves well, that 
Heſiod's defign being to make her terrible, this 
Expreflion did not fait, but made her. rather 
odious and contemptible. | 
We are likewiſe to imitate the addreſs of 
another Painter no lefs. famous than Apeles, 
and that is Zewxis, who being to repreſent 
Helen as fair in colours as the Greek Poets. 
had done in their Verſe, he took the natural 
touches of all the Beauties of the City, where 
he drew it, uniting in her Picture all che 
Graces that Nature had diſtributed in a great 
number of handiome Women. When a Poet 
is Maſter of his Subje&, and can inlarge or 
retrench as he pleaſes; if he deſigns a de- 
(cription (as for example of a Tempeſt) he 
is 
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is ſeriouſly ro confider what happens in a 
Tempeſt, and to examine all the Circum- 
ftances that he may ſele&t and” make uſe. of 
whac he thinks moſt extraordinary and fur- 
prixing. _ 


Comme Þ on woit les flots ſoulevez par Þ Orape, 
Fondre ſur un vaiſſeau qui 5 oppoſe a leur rape, 
L# went avec fureur dans les woiles fremit 

Tie mer blanchit d' ecume, ©. Þ air anloin pemit : 
Le matelot trouble, que ſon art abandinne, 
Croit voir dans .chaque flot, Is mort qui P envi- 
-  Fonnei | 


As when by Storm imrag'd, the Sex does beat, 
And daſh *'gainſt th" Veſſel chat reſifts-1ts heat, 
The Wind begets a trembling in the Sails,- 

The Sea grows white with foam, the Air rails; 
The Seaman troubled, his Art loſt, each Wave 
That tumbles next,{he looks will be his, Grave. 


'Our Expreſſions ought'to be Noble, and 
able to give that lofty Idea which we deſign 
as the end of what we ſay. Though the 
matter be not equal in all its parts, yet we 
are to obſerve a certain Uniformity in our 
Style. In a Palace there are apartments for 
inferior - Officers, as well as thoſe who are 
near the King; there 'are Rooms of State, 
and there are Stables: the Stables are not 
buile with the Magnificence of the Roam 

| | D 
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_ of State;' and yet there is' 4 ſuitableneſs and 


proportion betwixt themm, and: every part ſhews 
1ts relation” 'to the whole.” © In a lofty Seyle, 
thoughithe Expreffions ought to' correfpond 
with the matter, yet we mult ſpeak of 'in- 
different things with an Air above their 
condition, becauſe our defrgn-being  to' give 
a high Idea of 'the thing , *cis fit all that de- 
pend upon it ſhould' wear its 'Eivery, and'do 


it honour; '' An ambitions vain Writer, 'to 


ſhew the magnificence of his Style in/allithat 
he writes, foiſts in great and prodigiotis things, 
not confidering whether the jnvention of his 
Prodigies' be confiftent with Reaſon. *-The 
Greeks call this vanity, Txggmnoe. | Florus 1h 
his Abridgment of the: Remy Hiſtory, Fir- 
miſhes/ us with a confidetable example” of this 
Teratolopie.” His bufinels was to: have' told/us, 
as Sextus Rufus has done, That the Roman Eni- 
pire was exrended as far as thi Sea; by the Com 
queſt which ' Decimus Bratus made” of Spain. 
Hiſpanias per decimum Brutun obthnuimig; & 
wuſque ad Gallts-& Oteanim pergeninius. Florus 
goes higher, and tells us,” Decimuj” Brutss dli- 
quento latins Gallecos, atque 'omnes Gall ecic jo- 
pulos, formidaturngue militibus flumen oblivionis, 
peregratoque' victor Oceanit littore, non prius ſigna 
convertit, -quam cadenttms' in Maria ſolem,- 'ob+ 
Titumque aquis ignem, now fine quodan Sacrile- 
gue metu & horyore- doprebendit, (ſtuffing up his 
:Narration 'with” Prodigies. He fancies _ 
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the Romans having carried their Conqueſts to 
the fartheſt. parts of Spain, trembled at; the 
fight of the Sea; as if they had thought-them- 
ſelves criminsl for beholding with preſump- 
tuous eyes the Sun when it was fetting, and 
as. 1t were quenching its flames in the waters 

of the Ocean. | 
- This Faule: is called Iflation, becauſe: the 
manner of- ſpeaking: things-in ſo.incongruous 
and extravagant & way, is like the. falſe cor- 
pulency. of 'a dropfical Man, who appears fat 
and in-good-liking, when he is only puffed 
up with Water and Wind. This ſublime Cha- 
Tacter is hard to attain; *tis not every-one.can 
raiſe..himſelt abaye , the. common -pitgch,. at 
leaſt -continue..his flight ; It is eaſy thy owt 
into: great -Expreſlions,: but then if-thoſe gteat 
Expreſlians be not ſuſtained-by greatne(s..of 
matter,. and. replete -with ſolid and. ſerious 
things,: they. are but like Stiles. that hew the 
ſmallne(s and defect of the Party at.the fame 
tame they-exalthing? mis i rod T1 
By the. Engine of .a-Phraſe.we:may hoilt 
np. a. trifle,. and | place it. very high, but-ic 
quickly relapſes ,and by its elevation. 1s expoſed 
to. their eyes,. who perhaps:would never have 
conlideredit, had it remained in «-priminve 
obſcucity. :. This vanicy of makingevery thing 
we mention. ſcem great , of cloathing our 
diſcourſe in Magnificent Language, makes. ic 
{uſpicious to perſons ..of judgment ISS 
uthor 
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Anthor has a> mind:to: conceal the meanneſs 
of his thonghts'under the vain pretenſfion' of 
Grandeur.. And Quintilias tells: us, there are 
others who by the- creeping humility: of their 
Style affe& to be thought Copious and Lofty. 

Little People to ſhew themſelves with ad- 
vantage, dehight to ſtand on tiptoe; thoſe 
who write moſt weakly; uſe: moſt Rhodo+ 
montades. This inflation of Style, this afteQta- 
tion of Words that make a noiſe, -are rather 
Arguments of ' Weakneſs: than Force. / - 20 
quiſque inpenio minus valet, boe [e maps attollere 
& dilatare conatur; & ſftatura breves in digitos 
eriguntur,' & plura- infirmi minantur; - nam & 
tumidos;' & corruptos,” & tinwulos, fv quocuneyne 
alio Cacoxelie ipenere peccantes, certian babeogn0n 
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virium ſed infirmitatis vitio labovare.” ' ”. | 
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þ te Simple and Plain Character has its 
difficulties: *Tis true the'choice of things 
1s not ſo difliculr, becauſe they ought to be 
common and ordinary : But the plain Che 
rater 1s difficult , becauſe the greatneſs. of 


things dazles and conceals the faults of a 


Writer. When we ſpeak of things rare and 
EXxtra- 
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extraordinary, we make -uſe of Metaphors, 
cuſtom not affording us-expreflions of ſuffict- 
ent ſtrength. Diſcourſe may be inriched 
with Figures; becauſe we ſeldom hear of 
great things without ſentiments of admirati- 
on, love, hatred, fear, or hope. On the con- 
trary, when common and- ordinary things are 
to be mention'd, we are-conſtrained to im» 
ploy proper .and ordinary Terms; We have 
not the liberty to uſe Figures in our Diſcourſe, 
which .cannot be forborn- without: difficulty: 
For, in a word, thoſe who are Writers cannot 
be ignorant that the liberty of uſing Figures 
favesthem the labour of ſtudying for. proper 
words, which -are- not always at hand.,. and 
that -it:1s eaſter. to ſpeak by: Figures than-to 
ſpeak Naturally: _ -: Aa ating 

When I called this Characer Simple, I in- 
£ended not.to fignifie by. that Epithete, mean- 
neſs of expreſfion, that 1s never good, and 
always to be avoided; The matrer of this 
Style has no elevation; and yet it ought not 
to be vile-and contemptible. * Ic requires not 
the pomps and ornaments of Eloquence, nor 
to be dreſs'd up in magnificent. Habits : "But 
yet it abhors an abje&t way of-' Expreflion, 
and requires that its Habis be. cleanly and © 
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fi 24 'TY. | 
Of. the Middle Style. 


Fur ſay little of -this middle 'Character, 
| becauſe it is ſufficient to know that it con- 
fiſts in a 'Mediocrity that ought to participate 
of .the grandeur of | the ſublime Character, 
and of the ſimplicity of the plain Character. 
Virgil-has given us examples of all theſe three 
Characters ; his eAnead's. are in the ſublime 
Character, where he ſpeaks of nothing but 
Combats, Sieges, Wars, Princes, and Hero's : 
In them all is. magnificent, both ſentiments 
and words. The grandeur of his Expreftion 

is- ſuitable to the grandeur of the Subje&t:..E- 

very thing in that Poem 1s extraordinary ; he 

uſes. no terms profan'd by the cuſtom of the 
Populace. When he 1s obliged to name com- 

mon things, he does it by ſome Trope or 
Circumlocution. For example, when he ſpeaks 

of Bread, he expreſles it by Ceres, who among 

the: Pagans 'was the Goddeſs of Corn: © The 
Character of his Eclogues is ſimple. . They are 
Shepherds who Tpeak and entertain themſelves 

with Love, with Dialogues of their Sheep, 

and their Fields, after a plain fample manner 

ſuitable tothe diſcourſes of Shepherds. 

His Georgicks are of the middle CharaRer : 
The matter of which they trege is not io fu- 
: ime 
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blime as the matter of his -E&nead's, he ſpeaks 
not there of Wars and. Combats, and the e- 
Rabliſhment of the Rowas Empire, which are 
the ſubje&t of his e£nead's; nor. are his Geor- 

icks (o plain and ſimple as his Eclogues. In 

1s Georgicks he ſearches into the moſt occulc 
and remote Cauſes -of Nature. He diſcovers 
the myſteries of the Rowan Religion; he 
mingles them with Philoſophy , "Theology, 
and Hiſtory, obſerving/ a Medium 'betwixt 
the Majeſty of his <A&nead's, and the fimpli- 
City of his Bucolicks; © | 
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Of Styles proper to certain Matters; and 
Dualities common to all Styles. 


WE are now ſpeaking of particular Styles, 

eculiar to certain matters ,” as 'the 
Styles of Poets, Orators, and Hiſtorians : But 
It is not amiſs to premiſe- certain Obſervati- 
ons relating to the Qualities that are common - 
to all Styles. Among thoſe who uſe the ſame 
Style , ſome are ſoft, others more ſtrong: 


Some are gay others more ſevere, © I ſhall 
ſhew 
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ſhew in what theſe Qualites confiſt, and how 
they 'may be 'arcribuced to'2 Style, when they 
are convenient to. the quality of rhe ſubject. 
The firſt of theſe 'Qualities is ealineſs: 4 


| Style is {ail 'to'be eaſy when things are de» 


livered 'with fuch clearneſs and perſpicuity, 
that the mind-1s put to no trouble to con- 
cewe them. © Thus we ſay the declenſion of 
s Miotaedig eaſy, when it is not hard to 
aſcend: To give this eafineſs to a Style, we 
mraſt* leave nothing to'the Reader's' detertni- 
nation; we mult prevent all doabts, and re- 
move every thing that may perplex it. In a 
word, we muſt deliver things in their neceſ- 
fary latitnde and extent, that they may be 
eaſily comprehended; for ſmall things ate 
not ſo' yiſtble to the eye. - I have faidin the 
precedent Book how Cadence is to be ſweet- 
ned, and pronunciation 1h,-diſcourſe. The 
eaſineſs 'of  the"nuniber contributes ſtrangely 
to the eafinels of the Style; This eafinels may | 
have ſeveral degrees : The Style of an Author -- } 
that writes with extraorditiary eaſe, it ſaid to © 


be tender and delicate. 'I will not forget in* 


this ' place: that there is nothing contributes 
more to the ſoftneſs and-eafinels of a Style, _ 
than the careful infecting in their due places 
all ths Particulags neceſ{ary co make the con- 
ſequence and connexion of the" parts of di- 
ſcourls perceptible and plain. % 
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\ The ſecond Quality is. Strength, and it is 
direaly oppoſite to the firſt ;,. it ſtrikes the 
mind beldly, and Forces attention. .. To.ren- 
der a Style ſtrong, we mult uſa ſhort exprefli- 
ons that ſignifie much, and excite many Idea's: 
The Greek and Latin Authors are full of theſe 
ſtrong exprefiions: They are more. rare a- 
mong the French, who chooſe. rather to have 
their Diſcourſe natural, free, and with ſome 
kind of diffuſion; for., which :reaſon we are 
not to wonder that the. Frenchin their Tran; 
{lations of Greek-and Latin Authors .are more 
copious and verboſe than the Originals, be- 
cauſe they have not thoſe ſhort and compact 
Expreſſions; the Genius of our Language 
chooſing rather to explain. and dil-intangle 
thoſe Ides's which the Greek and Latin. words 
teave abſtruſe , and mmvolved. St. . Paul. ex» 
prefling his readineſs to dye, ſays. very nobly 
in Greek 596 8 dy avtyhbua. The Latin Tran-. 
Flation renders it, Ego enim jam delibor. To 
turn it 1nto French, it muſt be done thus, Lar 
pour may, je ſuis comme une Viftime qui a deja 
_ recu Þ aſperſion pour etre ſacrifice, For I am as 
a wviftim that has already received a(perſion to 
be ſacrificed. All theſe words do bur explain 
the Idea's given by the word avihbuar, when 
we conſider its force with neceſlary attention. 
' The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant 
and florid. The Quality depends 1n part 
upon the firſt, 'and ought to be preceded by 
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cehception of: 
they are: pleane deli 
ſire:to: Ggmifip. - Figures awaken Atty 
on "they: warm: and; animate Fug £ 
which: is i pleaſant: Motion+is the (principle, 
of Life, and; Pleaſure 3/ golds. ary '&r- 
very thing. The laſt Quality 5 4 F'. 
retrenches whatever is not abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry; it allows nothing- to pleaſare;-it admits- 
of no Ornament nor decoration, and likean - 
old Areopagite, rejeds in Diſcourſe every thing 
that is ſprighely ; it baniſhes all things Capa- 
ble; of "intenerating the hearts." 24h 164 2 
We are to endeayour that onr Style have 
ſuch qualities as are proper. to the-ſubjec- 
which we treat; - VitruVins that excellen A- 


chite&, who lived: under.- Anguſtur. 


that int the, ſtruure of, Temples thay,fallow-: 
ed that- order thatex eſe the. charager of 
the Deity to,'whom't dediga- 
ted. The - Dorick, that-is the old and 
plain order, was uſed i in the Temples of Mears, 


nus,. Flora; Proſerpina, and the Nymp 
buile according to the Corinthian Ocder,; which: 
is {prucer and delicater, adarned with Gar- 
lands and Flowers; and: all the Ornaments of. 
Archite@ure,, The Jonick was conſecrated to: 
L Dians, 
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Dithe," i 7 land other: Dives, 266 whos: 
Humor! the rules of 'that Order" gave: 4: tha!! 
rader, Fongy 2 Sony Builders to a Medivm!be:: 
twixt the ' folidity of the Dorich ,' and” the 
x i ron of the Corintbias' 'Or er- Lc'4s 
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aling, when the matter is ficker 
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W, bat P71 fo. be the Style of an Orater.. 


wap pt 


ofs who dave writ hicherco oF the Art 
: of Speaking, leem tohave intended their 
Kaks nts for” Orators- Their precepts- re- 
late oaly'ts the Style of an Orator; and thoſe 
oſttidy: that. Are ''do look upon the'/ copi= 
qblneſ and' richneſs of Expreffion ſo much 
2dmired 1n 'the Diſcourſes of 'grear Orators, 
as the- chief and only Fruit -of their Studies. 
*Tis true, Eloquence appears more illuſtrious 
in that 'Style-, which obliges me to give 4 
the firſt-place. | 

_ © Orations cotnmonly are to chus up fome 
obicure'and' controverted truth; and there-. 


_ they requue a diffule Style,” becauſe 1n 
thoſe | 


SJ. In__mtn (rays os = 
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' thoſe who hear an Qrajer ſpeak, are, not 


thoſe cales it is neceſſary to. diflipa 
clouds and obſcurities that obfulcate: 


o 


4 
in the. cauſs, he de- 


my 


much: concerned as he 


But this copiouſneſs confilts not in _multi- 
tude of Epithets, Words, and. Expreffions 
entirely ſynonimous. To-evince a truth; to, 
make it comprehenſible to. the dulleft and 
moſt diſtracted Wits, we muſt: preſent it tin- 


der ſeveral different: Aſpefts, with this Or: 


der, tha the laſt, Expreflions be always more - 
forcible than the firſt, -and add ſomething to 

our Diſcourſe, in ſuch "manner that withour. 
being tedious, we render that ſenfble "and 
plain which we defire to inculcate.... A. skil- 


& 
% 


ful man accommodactes.to the, capacity of his 
Auditors ; he' keeps cloſe ro his aſſertion; and' 
quits it not till he has imprinted and fixed it 
in the mind of his hearers. © © 

Verities in Pleadings and Oratiofs. are_not. 
of the ſame nature with Mathematical Truths. 
Mathematical Truths depend only, on_a it) 
and_thoſe infallible * principles, The « 
Truths” depend upon _mulcicudes of cire 
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are of no" convittion, bue when they are 
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berake themſelves to Tropes which 4 are 26H 
fo give Ae earns they deſire to:2n:aion,; 
to make it Appear reater.,,Pt. is 
or contempti 07, UnJult;, -: as. #þ LG- 
s.they, os oo are. capable, of HEN 
or debaling them. But they do,often. a 
this 'Art, and make chemlelyes- ridiculous. 
We have ,nojult right to diſguiſe any,acRion, 
to. habit ,it as We. Av; .to-.call..a; Veaial 
faulc,a Crimes; a.Crime- an exculable fault. 
Crimes and. favs. give two diffevent! \Idea's : 


If we do not uſe theſ# terms with exaaneſs, 
it implies want_ of Judgment, or. want of 
Faith. A ſober heater reſpeds principally 
the thing, and befonehy-ſuffers himſelf co be. 
perſwaded by words, he ex __ _— 
they. buſt. 'I cannot/burkd 
rators who fancy they have utterly @ Ie —_ 
their adverſaries, when they have mentor 
upon their Arguments they\think they (Wave 
clearly refuced them,, when'they .have only 
loaded them wich .Inyuries, FFaGg their Rea- | 
ſons, into Ridicyle, and. ſpent. all-the. Figures 

of their Art-to xeprefentt Em. as cmceppin 


as they defire. 


We'cinnot defend a Truth wall, if eo 


not intereſt our ſelves {ermuſly in its defance. 
That diſcourſe is. faint. ris 126 


| proceeds not from a.] art 2caloally, dipole 


ro contend for, the truth, w ; Under-- 


= 
243 


taken its prote&ion, We haxe 4 how in/our 
nt E  W 358 


235 The Art of Speaking. Part IV. 
Second Book that as Nature puts the members 
-of the Body, into poſtures proper for defence, 


--. 


'or infale, in! a fingle' Duel; fo the ſame Na- 
ture promipes tis to: Figures in our Diſcourſe, 
2nd that we give her {ach touches and circum- 
ſtances as 'may juſtifie the controverted truth, 
and refute all that is broughe in oppoſition. 
Thus we ee there is nothing ſo artificial as 
the Harangue of 'an  Orator, ' who eſpoufes 
the Sentiments, and drives at nothing bue the 
-Inteteſt of the perſon 'for whom'he pleads. 
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What ought to be the Style of an Hiſtorian. | 


it E ey ab circumſtance. _ An in- 
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Chap. JI. .Zhe-Art of Speaking. X37 
livers things bue by halfs ; his relation 1 dry 
and jejune. When weitell of a Fight, and 
| Vidory that enſued, 'tis not like a Hiſtorian 
+6 fay barely® they: Fonghr: we mult cell.the 
occaſion of the War ; how. ie, wa agh up- 
on what deſign; what force was in the Field, 
* | in what, place it was Foaght,, what. accidgms 
x hapned, and by what ſtratagems it, was ob- 
* | -rain'd, ,But,aboye. this Hiſtory, like a Glaks, 
, | i.-to repreſent..the. Obje& amply. 267. 


without -magnificence or dimination.-,; : 

--  Brevity contributes. to. perlp 
not of that breviey which. conf 

! 1n.the choice of what we are to 


- 


| we are to,omit,, The Styleof. an- Hiſtorz 
| ought. to be cloſe and compa&, free from 
; | Jong pinaſe, and-perigds hazholhe wind | 
| in ſuſpenſe; it mult be.equal,.-not inter- 
rupted- with numerous, Figures, partiali 
aflion, all-improper for an Hi 


| na o_ 4 
- | ba chat an Hiſtorian that is a-gaod Orator ? 
| may. make uſe of his Eloquence; he myſt 
relate what js_ ſaid, as well as what is dong: 
| Speeches, are, Ornaments; to a'-Hiſtory,;.in 
= whuch Figuces are, neceſſary to deſcribe. the - 
| zeal and paſſion. of the Agents. ' © 
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-#/hat 6 to beithe Style 10 +D avath- 
pr non | yl + led by 


Ti mY we tr 2h in __ Jelerie of A 
Comtroverred 'truth , ſets our thoughts | 
.on work', makes us look- about every way 
for Arms,'%and mike ' uſe -of all the + evy 

of I —_ our adverſary. 
Ari Dogmitical our Auditors | 
-ars'docible; och wine all ' as'Oracles' that | 
wolay, p We have: no' occation for *that zedl | 
:and fer Tour : "Partieylarly in'Geometry, the | 
Poſktions ace cert#in and evident; co-propole | 
+hein is oy ny without Rhetorjcal 'Mluftra- | 
ou WR ama as im the Law: 'where | 


wih''1s plealing to one, | 
deed rdnvpbaies"<f to bo! the inriches the-one, | 
'and 4mpoveriſhes the other. Who is he that 
will trouble himſelf to conteſt or defend a | 
Propoſition in Geometry? the Geometrician | 
demonſtrates that the- thieds Angles of ' a Tri- | 
angle are equal to:two-right Angles: 'Whes | 
ther this be true or falſe is' indifferent, and | 
no man will concern himſelf ; for this Rea- | 
ſon the Style of a Geometrician ought to be 
plain and naked, and free from thoſe Orna- 
ments that Paſſion inſpires into an Orator. 
'Belides, the clearer and more evident a truth 
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is, the ,more _—_ we diſpoſed, to. expre 16 ie 
that manner, - 


When: we treat of Natural. = Phi- 
loſophy, our .Style-4s Notto. be, fo; day [and 
barren, ;as when we write.of Gegmetry3 © Þ 
xa diſcovered 1n; thery, lepcnd nor almays | 

| n_ ſuch; fimple. maple, 6 | 998 THat * 
apply himſelf HT bg: OR 
\ | Problem in Geometry ;, to. auf & n | 
h quation. of.  Mechin, zs.ſtr dns 4Þ 
cannot. endure or pi 0d Fr Qn ly , oc 


DAE Natural and Mir Apo | 
not ſo knotty as to. ns £ r. 400, an - 
ill hamor þ Ne Oo them and; therefore - . 
the Style 5p thoſe Sciences needs: not: beſo 
ſevere. , The truths difcovered. in "Dfaphane I 
Sgienges ars Coby lagna ob herle i 1MPOrtances - : 
Paſſions are notjuſt and reaſo ;dne he = 
they provoke the mind.to + diſcov 4:4 
, ſome ſolid;;geod, or the dn Oh of. 1 
t || real evil:; it. is. therefore.a cidiculaus 1 hag 
a | exprebs. paſſion jn, the defence of. an;indille. - 
a | rent thing ;; to-fly; our into. \T'ra prac 
- | and [Rapeures, and, Figures ,. that” dilcces 
| would referve. for more. "onf ab Frg ——_ 
4 = ons;,..I have nor patieace'to ſee a; ws Ffart-- 
;- | ous. defending the Repyration of. grifforles © 
SR .man' rail againſt anorher, for-not - 
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A Ayn io. profound a Reyerer © tor: Cigera as: > 
h | his, Figures againſt, a poor: Man. thaxag-Pare - 
6, | Bs Bo 1M 0uct No AM , 
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haps miſtiken' in the deſcription of the Ro- 
man or Greek Habits: And if you will have 
the truth," it' is' with little leſs averſion that I 
redd the Works of ſome Divines, who: handle 
the fundamental verities of 'our Religion as 
dryly and ſlightly as if they 'were of no im- 
3. at all. Tt'is' a kind of. Irreligian to 
>< prefent* at Divine Service, without ſome 
eutward*expreftion of love, reſpet ,' and ve- 
nefation 5- We cannot communicate in an it- 
r6verent” poſture without fin; "Thoſe who 
profeſs Divinity, and would inſtruc, others, : 
muſt” as much as in them, lies imitate their 
great Maſter Chriſt Jeſus, who convinc'd the 
underſtanding,” wroiight upon the; will, and 
milam'd the heare of his Diſciples whilſt he 
taight chem. Tr. was this divine fire that he 
kindled in their minds, that the: Diſciples ac- | 
knowledged, Nonne cor erat ardens_in- nobis, © 
dum- nobi(cum- loqueretur is via” With what | 
coldnels do the greateſt Devotes read the Wri- 
rings: of- our'Scholiaſts **' there is nothing in 
them that correſponds to the Majeſty of their 
Matter : - Their Arguments are low and flat; 
and ſufficient to depricate the: Authority of: 
the moſt Aathentiok truths. Their expreflions | 
are reptile; their Style mean, without efficacy 
or vigour. The holy Scripture is - Majeſtick :. 
The" Writings-of the Fathers are full of Tove 
and'zeal for thoſe truths that they teach. When | 
the-heart-1s on fire, the words that come from | 


x muſt of neceflity be ardent. | vx. | 
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What ought. to be the Style -of aPoet.”: 


| Poet is ancenfin'd, we give him what 
and do not/pin him - 


rs " 
he p 
. 
£5 
E 


* out Z 
| ig a 


ject of his Verſe has nothing in it that can 
cauſe: theſe commotions and raptures/-(as in 
= Eclogues and Comedies, and certain” other 
| Verſe:whoſe matter-is low :.) his Style: muſt 
be. plain without Figures, It -is the- quality 
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of great and extraordinary things that ex- 
caſes a Poet, and authorizes him in his man- 
ner. of: ſpeaking 3. for\his matter being com- 
mon,. *tis. no more lawful for him than an | 
Hiſtorian, \to':deoline © common 'Expreffion. 
rdinarly. we do not affet abſtracted verities 
that ar& mot to be perceived but by che eyes. 
of: the: mind; . We. are lo accuſtomed to con- 
£ewe-only by the mediation: of -our ſenſes, 
that: wo-are. not able. to- comprehend | barely 
with: aue-minds;:unlefs:what we 'wauld un- 
rſtand be grounded-:and:ieftablifked upon 
ſame) ſame-ſeniible\experiment, Hence it ts. 
that abſtrated :Exprefiions/ are: Bnigrhas to | 
' moſt people;5+:and thoſe only pleaſe which, 
|  @r' ſenſible, and do. form. inthe Imagina- 
| gion. the picture-bf the thing that is to''be | 
conceived. : Poets, whoſe great-endis.to-pleafſe, | 
do: uſe anly. theſe: latter Ex refKons;- and Hor D 
the ſame reaſon it's, dupteniphbre which. | 
(as we:ſaid befare);make everything fo plain, | 
are fo; frequent initheir Style. This defire of. 
tctkin ffecually:upon the ſenſe, and. ma: 
ing themſelves ealily-underſtood, has-promp- | 
ted the Poets to makeruſe of ſo many. FiQi- | 
aus; and: endueiexery thing  they/ mentioned. | 
with body; ſoul, and ſhape. E 


A Vapour. rends. the- Clouds, and makes the. 
The #righted 'Worldat armed. Fove does qu og 


3 + 


Chap. —— 


'Tis terrible 70 ſee torn Sails, ;;-broke A 
Thetis face grown. rough with &£vt#y Blaſts” 
Bar raging  Neprunt's he , which makes the 

Graves 
For Fleets, thoſe flying Cizies, in his Waves. 


' When a Poet tells us, that Beloma Goddeſs 
of War put fear und terror imtb @ whole Army, 
that tbe god Mats quickned' the « our age ,of the 
Soldier, theſe 'ways Tf expreBing this Gin gives 

erent/impreffion” fy oe onr | rom 
wh we receive'by the common fs iy of Ex- 
preflian , The 'whole Army was terrified; the 
Solder was incouraged. © Every: "Virtue, every 
Paſlion is a. god among the Poets.  Minerus 

is Pradencs : Fear,” CR oy Fucies. 
When theſe words: -are confider ' with 
the Ted's "that 'Commian' cuftom. a, oyned 
ro then, they make no great iumprefiionz' but 
the Goddels' of Choller carmot be rereſent-. 
ed with her eyes full, of ao, be hands 
bloody ; her month br omg tre, her Ser- 
pents, her lighted Torches, &«. but ic begets 
2 treriibling ''ahd havin?” In the Divine 
Poems, ant in-thoſe” which' were Sung be- 
fore the Sanctuary, the Prophets made uſe of 
ſuch ways of ſpeaking-to make themſelves 
intelligible to the people. © David makes. us 
conceive: how God had. ſuccoured ang{ 'pro- 
rected him againſt his Enemies in as bvely 
and emphatical a Fe as any of the. DHrotag 
octs. 
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Poets/could.-have done. He repreſents God 


Almighty coming dawn. in. the.. Clouds. to 
fight 1n his defence. | 


T look't not long e're th'earth began to ſhake, 
The Rocksto tremble, and the Hills to quake: 
And to atteſt.the preſence of its God, 

Who to Fog Judgment on-4a..Cherub rode... 

'The World its frxt foundation did forſake.- 

Out from-his Noſtrils a thick ſmoak did po, - 


” 4 


And from. his mouth devouring fire, .. -- | 
Which.more impetuous as it large did grow,. 
And. made the Heavens almoſt. with heat ex- 
© pire.. 
He bow'd the Heavens; and then _came-down, 
Under his feet chain'd. darkneſs lay, F! 
And Tempeſts,chat no will but his will. own,... 
_ Tn haſte flew on before to make him way. 
He \., cloſe, and their flow pace did 
chide, - 
Bid them wich mor ſpoed and ſwiftnels ride; 
And that he dreadful might appear, 
Yet not conſume till got more near. 
Dork, Waters and thick. Clouds his. face did 
1AMCs | 


Poeſy awakens, Proſe lulls and difpolſes to 
{leep. The Narratives of a Poet are inter- 
rupted with Exclamations, Apoſtrophes, Di- 
greſlions, and thouſands of other Figures to 
allure attention. Poets regard things only in 
; places | 


outs 
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places wherethey are moſt capable of-charm+ 
ing ,. and mind nothing of-.them- but their 
Grandeur or. Rarity. They conſider notany 
thing: that may cool. theirs admiration;-'' By 
this means they. ſeem to be beſide themſelves; _ 
and giving way. ta the fire of their Imagina+ 
tion, they. grow. Enthuſtaſtick; and like the 
Sybil who being. full of extraordinary Inſpis 
ration, ſpake not. the .common. Language 'of 
Mankind ; :. po ” 


| — mr 


* 


Sed peFus anhelat, | 
Et. rabie fera Corda tument; Majorg; widers, 
Nec Mertale [onans, efflata eft numine quando 

_ Tam propiore  Dei.- {50109 6v7 Sl 
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The beauty of Diſcourſe is an effe(F. of an 
exatt Obſervation of the Rules of Speak» 
ig... 


N.antient Author has told us that Beauty 
FAN. is. the flower of health.. Flowers are 
the. effe&. and declaration of the: good 
condition. of the: Plant that produces them. 
Flouriſhes in diſcourſe proceed in the ſame 
manner 


2.4.6 The Art of Speaking, Part. IV. 
manner from the good-Complexion, that is, 
fromthe juſtneſs and exa&neſs of a diſcontſe. 
'The fame thing admits of '{everal Narmes ac- 
cording to the {ſeveral faces by which it is re- 
preſented. When Beauty 15 conſidered in it 
ſelf; 3t'is the flower of thealch ; but when it 
1s conſidered 'with referehce to thoſe who 
do judge of that Beauty, we may then ſay, 
that true Beauty ts that which pleaſes Ingeni- 
ous men, who'are they that judge of things 
moſt reaſonably. It is a hard matter'to de- 
termine what 1t is that pleaſes, and in what 
conliſts that Fe ne ſcay quoy of delight that we 
feel in the reading a good Author. Never- 
thele(s upon refleftion we ſhall find the plea- 
ſure we conceive n a well-compos'd Diſcourſe, 
proceeds only from the reſemblance betwixe 
the Tmage form'd by the words in our mind, 
and the things 'whoſe Inage-they bear; ſo } 
that it 15 either the truth that pleaſes, or the | 
conformity betwixt the words and the things. | 
That which 1s called Great and Sublime, 1s 
nothing but that conformity 1n. its perfe&ion 
and excellence. Longinus 1n his Book of this 
Sublimity, has' given us an example of a ſu- 
blime expreſſion taken out of the Firſt -Chap- 
ter of Geneſis, where Moſes ſpeaking of the | 
Creation, uſes theſe words; And God ſaid 
let there be light, and there was light; anex- 
preſſion that gives a ſtrong Tdes of the power 
of God over his Creatures, which was the thing 
that Moſes defigned.''' © The 
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- 
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thay.eonliſt}/, A Dilcourſe. is. beautiful; when 
| -it:is compos'diaccording.to the Rules of Art; 
| .it.;is great when iti is more than. ordinary, per- 
> | ſpicuous;-mhen there js' not one (equivocatt- 
" | on; no.levtence. unintelligible ; no. exprefiion 
g90us;;; when,it-1s welldifpoſled; andthe 


| the deſign, without the rewors.o7 impediment 
* | - of impertinent words, - Sugh.clearnels like a 
" | Texrch diſpellsall obſcurity, and makes-every 

thing vitthle, je ny rn a already. our 


'Third/Books that when we zange our words.in 


A: Anne: as their .pranunciation is.Qduzd 
and eaſy, they make a delightful harmony te 
everybody that rem-> -fo-we reed no 
other Rules for ſpeaking Ornately, than the 
Rules already given for ſpeaking juſtly, 

Ornaments 1n ,Diſcourſe, like. Ornaments 


-of Nature, have'this property, they are borh 
pleaſane and profitable. "Im" Natural Beauty 
wwinterer iscomely, is uſeful. * 'In an Orchard 
where the Trees are planted in raws; or in 
{quares, the diſpoſition of them is pleaſant 
and uſeful; becauſe they are ſo ſet, that the 
Earth may communicate: its juice ;equally;/to 


them all.  Arbores in \Ordinem, .rertaque -inter- 


valls redaZe, placent; Quincunce nibil. [pecielite 


” 
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4 ſed id quoque odeff, nt ſuccum terre 2qua- 
 Iiter trabant. Pillars are: the principal Orna- 
ments of Bwulding, their beauty is link'd+ fo 


ſRraitly ' with the ſolidity ' of the 'Work, that | 


the Pillars cannot be-pnll'd down without 
deftruQion to'the whole Honſe. The Orna- 
ments of a good Diſcourſe are allo-infepara- 
ble. Allufions and ſporting with words ; | Fi. 


gurative” repetition of ' certain Syllables, ;and_ 
other Ornaments not altogether Eſfential, can | 
ive but ſmall fatisfaction to thoſe who- con- | 


der them with'the eye of Reaſon: for: in 


a word, it is truth only that ſatisfies a 'ratio- 


nal man ; in Ornaments theres is nothing of 
truth; 'they do rather perplex and Embaraſs, 


and render things more unconceivable than | 


X our Diſcourſe were'fimple” and natural. 


* = —— 


IT. 


The falſe Idea that men have of Grandenr, 


and their deſere to ſpeak nothing but 
Great things is the Cauſe of ill Orna- 
ments, 


Here is but few'men that examine judi- 
. cioully the things which peoſeur them- 
ſelves.” We ſuffer our ſelves to be taken with 


Appearances, becauſe great things are rate, | 


and |} 
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Pidity the more remarkable is, that they 
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and extraordinary. Men do form to . them- 
felves an des. of Grandeur,.: that whatever 


carries an extraordinary air, appears. to them 


great. They put no value upon 0 OO ing that is 
Sorartin "They deſpiſethe manners eak 
ing that are not natural, for no.other reaſon 
buc becauſe. they are. not extraordinary. They 
affe& big words, and bombaſt phraſes, Seſquipe- 
dalia verbs &* ampullas. To dazle and amaze, 
we need only cloth our Propofitions.in ſtrange 


and magnificent Language, They. conſider 


not whether : under that-dreſs there. be-.any 
thing conceaPd that is effeRually great and 
extraordinary. That which makes their op 
mire what they do not underſtand, Miras- 
tur gue non intelligunt ; becauſe obſcurity has 
fome appearance of Grandeur, ſublime 
exalced. things being for the rgoſt part obſcure 
and difficult. pp 
Men having then fo falſe an ee of Gran- 
deur, it 1s not to be admired. if the. Orna- 


ments wherewith their works are adorn'd be 


be falſe and numerous, becauſe as we have 
ſaid before, they deſire to ſpeak nothing but 
what 1s great. But mens ambition carrying 
them beyond their pitch, they miſcarry.in-their 


flight, and puff themſelves up, till they crack 
With the too great panty of wind. _ Copl- 


oulneſs 15 a mark of Grandeur ;* our tmpay- 
ence to appear copious, chokes up our thou 
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with too great abundance of words: When 
"men are pleas'd-with a thing, they inſiſt u»- 
on at too much; and repeat 1t over and over. 
"Nefciunt quod bene ceff relinquere. "They are 


like young Hounds that worry their Prey, and 


are not eaſily got off, Every thing is to be 
allowed x natural rouge - veacus whole 
parts are di;proportionable, whole leggs are 
great, and arms ſmall, whoſe 'body 1s large 
and head ſmall, 'is monſtrous and irregular. 
"The greateſt art of Eloquence is to keep the 


|  Hearers attemive,” and hinder "them from 


loofing che ,profpe& of the end to which we 
would condut them. But when we ſtop too 
tong upon particular parts, we are many 
"times imploy'd fo much upon them, that we 
farget he- prihcipal 'Sibjet. Copiouſnels 
therefore is not always,good. Repletion and 
emptineſs are both Cauſes of Diſeale: 

" Amongſt Learned men thoſe are moſt 
eſteem'd who are beſt read. The difficulty 
'of a Science advances its price; we have a 
value for thoſe who underſtand the Arabian 
and Perſian Languages; we never examine 
"whether by choſe Languages they have acquir'd 
any knowledge that is not to be found in 
*'other Authors ; it is ſufficient if che skilful in 
-theſe Languages underſtand that which is 
"hard to. be underſtood, and underſtood by 
few people. Our ambition to, be thought 
[Learned , and to imitate and oftentate. our 
ok " Erudition, 
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Erudition, cauſes that either in Speakin '0s. 


7.9 
& 


Writing, we name continually. our Au, 


though their authority be neceffaty no fart} 


than. to ſhew we have read theth, 'and"'to, 
make us paſs for Learned men. This hu> 


mour St. Auſtin reproaches to TJailian, Quis 
bac audiat, & non ipſo nominum_, feftarunique. 
conplobatarum ſtrepitu. terreatur, ſ{ eſs- ineridit us | 
qualis eſt hominum multitudo, & exilim te, 
aliquem magnum , qui hec ſcire potueris? they 
heap. Greek. upon Latin, and Hebrew upon' 


Arabick. A trifle delivered in Greek is well 


enough receiv'd, An Tralian phraſe howeyer, 
apply'd in diſcourſe, makes the. Author pals, 
for a. polite, well-bred man. Were. it not. 
cuſtomary and common, we fhould be. as 
much frighted at this wild way of ſpeaking, 
as at the diſcourſe of a_ mad-man. This is. 
a fault that diſgraces a ſtyle, and. hinders -it. 
from being natural and clear. If it be to add 
weight to our words, that we add the Names 
of our Authors, we onght to do itonly when, 
neceflity requires us to make uſe of the au- 
thority and reputation of. an Author. What 
need is there that we quote. Exclid to. prove 
that the whole is equal to all the parts: Or 
cite Philoſophers to- perſwade the World that 
Winter 1s cold. Ido not blame all theſe citations, 
on the contrary they are commendable, when' 
the words are clear, and convenient to awa- 
ken the mind of the Reader by variety: Tt 
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is only exce(s in chis - kind: that is blameable. 
Thoſe who have read much are to imitate. 
the: Bee ,. which digeſts what it_ has ſuck'd 
from the flowers,” and turns all into Honey. 
Nature loves limplicity. | It is the fign of di- 
ſtemper to. have the skin marked with ſpots 
of ſeveral colours, Too frequent ſentences 
trouble alſo the uniformity of a ſtyle: - By 
the word Sentence is underſtood thoſe exal- 
ted and abſtra&ed thoughts that are to be ex- 
prels'd in a conciſe way, and in few words; 
and thele Sentences are called points. I ſpeak 
 Notof thoſe childiſh and falſe Sentences which 
have nothing in them but what is forced and 
unnatural. 'The beft exprefſions plac'd too. 
thick, do but perplex and incommode a Style, 
and” render 1t rugged : and when they are ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the diſcourſe, the 
Style may be ſaid to be rough and unpleafing. 
Theſe abſtrated thoughts are like patches 
ſow'd together, which being of a diffterenc 
colour from the reſt of the ſtuff, make the 
Garment ridiculous, Curandum eft ne [ententie 
emineant exirs- Corpus orationis expreſſe, [ed mn- 
fexto weſtibus colore niteant. Some love to 1n- 
cerſperſe their diſcourſes with theſe kind of 
Sentences, ſuppoling they add reputation to 
the Wit of the Author: Facie ingenii blandi- 
an1ur. 


The laſt fault into which hoy all who are 


delirous to have the honour of doing ſome- 


thing 


J 
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thing exactly, -procaeds-fromy;an extraordina- 
ry endeavour. to:make 'theirWorks excelent.- 
A'man who. wrices. with #00 much aff3Raci-- 
on, ' is not capable of perceiving the obſcw'ity-. 
of his . words. i The :darkeſt : of them ſeem 
clear to him: he diſcovers eaſtly all the Idea's 
that his Expreflions ought to awaken -to ;be. 
underſtood, becauſe thoſe Idea's are preſent 
co him; Bur it-is- not the-ſame-with-thoſe 
who read his Works , whoſe 1maginations 
are not ſo hot, and who'do not addreſs them- 
ſelves. to penetrate the ſenſe of his. words ' 
with ſo great zeal and application as he who 

compos'd them, When a man"expreſies'him- 

ſelf with pain, we labour with him, and in 
ſome: 'imeafure we: participate: of his -pain's '1f 
he exprefies himſelf eaſily and naturally, 'fo 
as every. word ſeems to: fall into -its -place 
without the trouble of picking chem, that 
eafineſs 45 pleaſant. The: ſ1ght of a merry 
Man diſpoſes us to:mirth, - /. - 

'This:facility appears' in a Treatiſe, when 
we ' make i\uſe of natural -exprefſions,: when 
we avoid thoſe which are elaborate, -and-car- 
ry the ſenſible marks of Writing with pain. 

Not but that to furniſh our ſelves with terms 

natural and proper, we have need ſometimes 

of ſtudy and application : But this Rudy, this 
application ought not to. appear. Ludentis. 
- | ſpeciem dabit,. © torquebitur. As:much as we 
may, and the matter of which we treat will 
| permit, 
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- permit;-we! muſt: give: our-diſcourſe; this: las: 
leſs when ia perſon ' in” converſation ſpeaks. 
eaſily and pleaſantly, it goes/far towards the: 
putting ts into/ the ſame humour; the plea- 

- ſure we'take in his diſcourſe,” renders. every: 
thing 'eaſly- that he ſays 0 9 ot 2 
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Of Artificial Ornaments : Rules relating to 
. thoſe: Ornaments. tins 


| \ ye? this-natural Beauty which. is. the; 

_ LI excellence and exacnefs 'of Diſcourle,. 
we are obliged to take notice of certain. Or- | 
naments that we. may call Artificial. It muſt | . 

| be acknowledged: that in the Works of the. |} | 

- moſt judicious Authors, ſome things/ are; to! || , 
be” found thar might! have: been ſpared with- |} ; 
out injury” to-their difcourſe:; without; per»: | | 
plexityto the ſenſe, and without: diminution || \ 
to the' ſtrength. of their ſtyle. They! are in-'ÞÞ } 
troduc'd only: for Imbelliſhment, and: are:of Þ x 
no' other ufe- but to- detain: the: mind of the: } a 
Reader, and! niake - hin che; more: wmallinghy | h 
actentive. - Many times” when: we thave:: ſaik | y 
all thac is-neceflary, wer add-fomerhing for | 15 

Enrertainimerit , and chooſe! 'to; m_— ns at 

| | elves 8 L 
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ſelves by Metaphors or Hyperboles: Though 
wv vg cuſtom affords us Terms proper” e- 
nough to expreſs our Conceptions, yet we 
think it better jn Diſcourſe to make uſe of 
Figures to-prevent being tedious. When our 
Words and Expreflions are well diſposd, and 
may be conveniently pronounc'd, we go far- 
ther, we meaſure them, and give them ſuch 
Cadence as may make them grateful to the 
ear. Nature ſports her ſelf ſometimes 1n her 
own Works: all Plants do- not bear fruit, 
ſome have nothing but: towers. We cannot 
therefore abſolutely condemn theſe Orna- 


ments that are inſerted only for the diverſion 


and entertainment of the Reader. They have 
their worth, but it is the right uſe of them 
that gives it. The following Rules will not 
be unprofitable for our ufing this copiouſmeſs 
of Expreſſion with Dexcericy and Art. The 
firſt Rule to be obſerv'd in the diſtribution 
of Ornaments, 1s to apply them in their due 


| time and aw Recreation 1s of Importance 


when we have been over-laden with buſineſs. 
When a ſubje& is difficult, and that dificulry 
has perplex'd and troubled the Reader, we 
muſt have: a care of ſuch ſporting with words 
as may increaſe his perplexity by diverting 
his thoughts before he comprehends. When 
we aim at nothing but conviction, diverſion 


15 unpleaſant. Some things there are: thar 


admit'of no Ornament, ſucivas:theſe we call 
Dogmatical, M Ornans 
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Ornari res ipſa negat, contenta doceri, 

When the ſubje& of our Diſcourſe is ſimple, 
all the reſt ought to be ſo too. Precious 
Stones, and extraordinary Ornaments, are 
uſed only in great Feſtivals, and upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions. 

The Second Rule requires that the Orna- 
ments be juſt, and the Rules of Art exactly 
obſerved. Some people are ſo idle as not to 
concern themſelves for the impertinence or 
falſity of what they fay, if it be ſpoken after 
the manner of a Sentence : If they can but 
hedge a Metaphor or other Figure into their 
Diſcourſe, they regard not whether what 
they ſay be for or againſt them : It they can 
bring in an Antitheſis, a Repetition, a Ca- 
dence that tickles the ſenſe, they care not - 
how vain it be, and unſatisfactory to Reaſon. 
But we muſt know nothing 1s beautiful that 
| Is falſe; and if there be any thing that puts 
a value upon theſe fallacious Ornaments, it 
15 becauſe they dazzle us by their falſe luſtre, 
and deafen us by their inſignificant Noile ; 
or if I may ſpeak my thoughts freely, it 15 
becauſe our judgments are defective. A Noble 
mind affects things of truth in diſcourſe 
rather than words. St. Auſtin tells us, Bono: 
rum ingeniorum inſignis eſt indoles, in werbis 
werum amare, non'verba. 1 cannot value a 
Diſcourſe that tickles:my ear, unleſs the mat- 
ter pleaſes my judgment. Nullo modo m3n1 ſonat 
diſerte, quod dicitur inepte. The 
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The Third: Rule in: theſe Artfhcial Ornas 
ments is to conſider firſt what: is uſeful; to 
make choice of ſuch terms and expreſſions. 
as are capable of imprinting inthe-minds.of 
our Auditors ſuch thoughts and-- motions: as 
we delire to give them. - The. firſt - thing 
that takes the thoughts of an Archite&, 15. 
the raiſing of his Walls, and erecting © ſuch. 
ſtrong Pillars as -may ſupport the Superſtru- 
ure. If he has a mind to beautifie, he as 
dorns his Pillars with Gutter-work,. his Cor- 
niſhes with Frezes, and Flowers. and: Me- 
ropes , and Treglyphes, and other decorations. 
| wherewith his Arc ſupplies him. . But this 1s 
to be obſerv'd, things of Ornament are never 
- | ſet up till the (olid; and ſubſtantial part. of 
e | the Building be finiſhed. 


t The laſt Rule is, that we keep a juſt Mo- 
5 deration in our Ornaments; they muſt not 
t be too frequent : The greateſt pleaſures are 
the ſooneſt gone: Omnis woluptas (lays St. 
| Auſtin) babet finitimum faſtidium. | Nothing is 
s | more graceful than the eye, but he that ſhould 
e have more 1n his face than ewo, would be a 
e | Monſter. | Confulion of Ornaments hinders 
o- | diſcourſe from being clear : and- it is: as ob- 
is 8 fſervable as any thing I have: hitherto ſaid, 
a | that exceſs of Ornaments keeps the mind of 
r-| the hearer from being intent. upon the. ſub- 
a | tance. This happens very frequently in Pa 
No M 2 nogyricks; 


TS 
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1, -negyricks, where ' Orators are uſually laviſh 


of their Eloguence, and with full hands throw 


about the flowers of their Are. The hearer 
admires the Orator, but never thinks upon 
the- perſon commended. - We are in every 
.thing to reſpe& the deſign. When we would 
arrive happily: at the end of our journey, 'we 
. chooſe the beſt -way we, can-find; but it muſt 
.-be fure to. condue us: thither. When leaves 


cover the Fruit, and hinder their ripening, _ 


we-pull off thoſe Leaves without contidering 
that we rob the Trees of ſuch beautifub Or- 
Nnaments, | 

-- For this Reaſon it is, that the Holy Ghoſt 
which dire&ted the Pens of the Apoſtles, ſuf- 
Fered' them not to- make uſe of the Rhetorick 
and pompous Eloquence- of profane Orators, 
Which deludes the eye, and makes us conf1- 
der rather. the beamy of words, than the fenſe 
and reaſon of things. The Sacred Scriptures 
were-not writ totandulge' out Vanity, but to 
edifte;' our Souls. Thoſe who in Books re- 
guire nothing” but idle- diverſion, do under- 
value them 3; but he who loves'Reaſon- and 
Matter, ſhall: find' enough in the Holy Serip- 
eares-to delight and edifie himſelf. One f{ingle 


Pſalns of Davids 1s worth more than all the. 


.Otes of- Pindar, Anacreon, and' Horace.  De- 
moſthenes and Cicero are: not to be compar'd 


to-1/aiah, All the Works of Plato and Ari- 


Potle are net equiyalent to one- of St. Panl's 
Nt Es Chapters. 
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Chapters. For in ſhort, words being nothing 
but ſound, we ought not to prefer their har- 
mony to the ſolid knowledge of truth. For - 
my own part I value not the Art of Speak-". 
ing, but asit contributes to the diſcovery 'of * 
truth ; as it forces.it: from the bottom of our 


thoughts where it lay conceal'd; as it difin- + 


tangles it, and-difplays it'to our eyes; and” 
indeed this is the true caufe that has incoura- 
ged*me to write of this Art, as a thing not 


only uſeful, but neceffary. 


i tet. : — _ _O__. Fy "PR Y Fl "WO, OO "I OO 1] 
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I V. 


The former Table. refuted , and the true” 
. .. Original of Languages declared. 


TF: that which Diodorus Siculns has writ of 

4 Languages be true, what we have fancy'd © 3 
of our new. men forming a Language to 
themſelves, would not be'a Fable; but a true 
Story. That Author ſpeaking of the opinion _ 
of the Greeks in relation to the beginning of 
the World, tells us, that after the Elements 
had taken their places in the Univerſe, and © 
the Waters were run down'into the Sea, the 
Earch being yet- moiſt ;* was chafed by the 

heat of the Sun, became fruitful ; arid pro> 


duced man and the-reft *of the Creatures. 


M-4 - That 


> 
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That theſe men being diſpers'd up and:down 
in ſeveral places, found by experience that to 


defend themſelves againſt the Beaſts, it would 


be -convenient to live together : Thar at firſt 
their words were confuſed and: groſs, which 


they poliſhed afterwards, and eſtabliſhed ſuch 


terms as were judged neceſſary for the expla- 
nation of their thoughts; and that in time 
men being born in ſeveral corners of the 
Earth, and by conſequence divided tnto ſe- 


veral Societies, of which: every one . had 


form'd to it ſelf a diſtin& Language, it fol- 
Jowed- that all Nations did not make uſe of 
the ſame Language, 


Theſe are the conjectures of the Greeks, 


who had no true true knowledge of Anti- 
quity : Plato reproaches it to them in one 


of his Dialogues, where he brings in Tim aus. 


telling that the Egyptians commonly call'd the 
Greeks Children, becaufe they underſtood no 


more than Children, from whence they had 


_ their Original, or what paſs'd in the World 


before they were-born; ſo that we: are not 
much to depend upon their Salvation. All 
the antient monuments of Antiquity bear 
witneſs to. the verity of what Moſes relates 
in Geneſis about-the Creation of the World, 
and the Original of Mankind: We under- 
Rand from thence that God formed Adam 
the firſt of his Sex, and gave him a Lan- 
guage of which alone his Children made ul 
| ill 
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till the building of the Tower of Babel ſome 
time after the Deluge. The deſign of buil- 
ding that Tower, was to defend themſelves 
againſt God himſelf: If ever he ſhould pu- 
niſh the World with another - Deluge, they 
hop'd by that Edifice to prote& themlelves 
againſt him; and they were ſo inſolent in 
their Enterprizs, that God Almighty finding _ 
them obſtinate, ſent ſuch Confuſion 1nto their 
Language and Words as diſabled them from 
underſtanding one another ;. by which means 
their deſign was fruſtrated, and they forc'd to 
deſiſt and ſeparate into ſeveral Countries. _ 

The common Opinion concerning this. 
Confuſion is, that God did not ſo confound 
the Languages of theſe Undertakers, as to 
make ſo many ſeveral Languages as there 
were men. lt is believed-only that after this 
Confuſion, .every Family made uſe of a par- 
ticular Language; from whence it follow'd 


that the Families being divided, the men. q 


were diſtinguiſhed as well by difference of 
Languages, as the places to which they re- 
tired. This Conſuſton conſiſted not alone in 
the Novelcy of Words, but in the alteration, 


tranſpoſition, addition, or retrenchment of 


ſeveral Letters which compos'd their familiar 
words before, that Confulion. Hence it is 
that we eafily deduce from the Hebrew Lan- 
guage (which is rationally preſumed: to be 
that which was ſpoken by Adam, and uſed 
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a long time afterwards) the Original of the 
antient Names of Towns, and Provinces, 
and their Inhabitants , as hath been prov'd 
by ſeveral Learned men, and particularly by 
Samuel Bochart '1n lis Sacred Geography. 
The uſe of words then did not come by 


chance ; it was God who taught them at firſt, 


and from the firſt Language that he gave to 
Adam, all other Languages are deriv'd, that 
being afterwards divided and multiplied as 
aforeſaid. Yet this Confuftzon which God 
brovghe into the Languages of the Buildets 
of the Tower of Babe! , was not the ſole 
Cauſe of the great diverſity and multiplicity 
of Languages. Thole in uſe at this time in 
the World are much more numerous than the 


Families of the Children of Noah, when they 
' were ſeparated,, and much different from 


their Languages. As in all other things, ſo 
im Languages, there are inſenſible alterations 


that in time makes them all appear quite 


other than what they were at firſt. Is it not 
to be doubted but our preſent French is de- 
riv'd from that which was ſpoken five hun- 
dred years fince : and yet we can ſcarce un- 
derſtand what was ſpoken but two hundred 
years ago, It is not to be imagin'd that theſe 
alterations happen'd only to the French 
Tongue. Quimilian tells us that the Le Rongs 
of the Romans 1n his time was ſo different | 
from what it was at firſt , that the rug 
| cou 
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263 
could ſcarce nnderſtand the-old Hymns com- 
pos d by their Primitive Prieſts to be Sung 

before: their -Idols. ; "RY 
' | - The inconftancy of man is a principal 
_ cauſe of-this alteration. His love to Novelty - 
makes him contrive new words inftead of 
the-old;- and introduce ſuch ways of Pronun- 
ciation as in proceſs of time chanpes intirely 
the old Language into: new. So that thoſe - 
who are inquiſitive after the Etymology .or 

Original of new Languages, to diſcover how - 

they are deriv'd from the Antients, ought to - : 

confider what have been the different man- 
ners of pronunciation in different times, and 

| how by thoſe different manners the words - : 
have been ſo chang'd, that they appear quite -- 
different from what they were in their Oti- 
ginal. For example, there is no great con- 
formity betwixt Ecrire in French, and Scribere 
1n- Latin, betwixt Etabler, and Stabilire, In 
time 1t came to be. the cuſtom not to pro«  * 
nounce the Letter S after E at the beginning : 
ofa word, and then they writ Ecribere, Eva- 
bilere, and at length abbreviating farther, 
3 they came to write Ecrire, Erabler. * Changes 
of this. Nature 'have ſo diſguis'd the Latn + 

, words, that they have made a new ws & 
In all Languages it is the ſame with To 

"= French, which with the Spaniſh and Iralian 
| proceeds from the Latin. Latin comes from 
the Greek, Greek from the Hebrew, as'the 

M5 Chaldee, 
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Chaldee, and Syriack. Ir is the different man-- 
ners; of. Pronunciation that ' have caus'd- the 
great: difference at preſent in all-Languages, 
We: are. much ſupriz'd. at firſt, when from 
an. antient Language . we can derive any 
word. of a new. Language : for. example, a 
Latin from an Hebrew word, if their diffe- 
rence be conſiderable. Tne ſurprize- pro- 
ceeds from this, that-no notice 15 taken that the 
Latin.word before it received its preſent.form, 
paſs'd through ſeveral Countries and Condi- 
tions that alcerd it, Theſe: Conditions are 
the different manners wich, which it has been: 
pronouncd. | | 

People have particular inclinations for par- 
ticular Letters, and particular terminations « 
apprehending either by fancy. or reaſon, that. 
the pronunciation of theſe Letters, and thoſe 
terminations is more ealy, and-accommodate 
to their -natural. diſpoſitions... This is parti- 
cularly- remarkable in. the Greek Tongue ; 
and 1s it, that has introduc'd in the common. 
uſe of that Language, the particularities cal- 
led Dialets. The Arricks for. Example. in- 
ſtead of 5, put £7 gw ww. They add the Syl- 
lable #r. at the end of. many of their words ;: 
they do frequently add to the end of their 
Adverbs : They contract their words in op- 
poſition to the Fonians who lengthen them. 
The Doricks uſe the & very often. The e4o- 
lians uſe 6.before (e), of two v vu they make two 
| F7.T,, 
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T7» they change the (9) into 8: It is the ſame 
with the Chaldee, in reſpe& of the Hebrew. The 
Italians, French, and S paniſh have their peculiar 
Letters and Terminations, as may be ſeen by 
their Grammars and Dif&tionaries. . Theſe 
peculiarities do manifeſtly change much: of 
their Langnages, and create great difference 
betwixe them; fo that though they proceed 
from the ſame Parents (if I may ſo fay) they 
do not ſeem to be Siſters. For the French, 
Tialian, and Spaniſh, ſeem to be derived from 
ſeveral Languages. | 


The changes and revolutions that happen 


to States, produce alteration in Languages, 
becauſe in alteration of Governments ſeveral 
different People are united, from which mix- 
ture confuſion of Language muſt neceffarily 
follow. So our French Language 1s not de-_ 
rivd wholly from Latin , but compos'd of 
ſeveral words in uſe among the antient Gauls - 
and Germans, with whom the Romans coha-' 


biced in Gallia, The Engliſh Tongue has 3 


ſeveral French words, introduced upon occa- 
fion of the Evgliſh remaining a long time 1n 
France, of which the greateſt part was 1n their: 
polſeflion. The Spaniards have ſeveral Ara- 
bick words derived to them from the Moors, . 
under. whoſe Dominion they were for ſome” 
Centuries of Years. Terms of Art proceed'* 
commonly from the places where thoſe Arts ' 
have been ſtudied and improved. Whence- 
it comes. that the Greeks having laboured moſt” 


towards. 3 


4 
-—- 
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towards the cultivation of Sciences, the terms 
of the Liberal Arts are commonly Greek. The 
Art of Navigation has been. infinitely im- 
prov'd in the North, and therefore the terms 
of Navigation are generally in the Language 
of the: North. 

Colonies have been a great means of the 
multiplication of Languages. Itis manifeſt the 
Tyrians who traded formerly all over the World, 
have carried their Language into moſt Coun- 
tries. At Carthage(a Colonie of the Thrians)they 
ſpoke the Language of the Phenicians, which 
was a Dnale& of Hebrew,as may be prov'd by ſe- 
veral Arguments, but particularly by the Verſes 
in the Pwnick or Carthaginian Language, to be 
read in Plawtus. But as we have ſaid, Colonies 
multiply Languages, and make ſeveral out of 
ene, becauſe thoſe who are remov'd into thoſe 
Colonies, not underſtanding well enough 
their own Language to -prelerve it without 
EOrruption , are apt to participate of the 
Eanguage to which they are remov'd; by 
which means they by degrees begin to ſpeak 
both Languages, and frame a third of them 
both. It is no hard matter to trace out the Ori- 
ginat of Languages, if we have any ſmattering 
of Antiquity ; but my defign ſuffers me not co 
enlarge upon this Subje&t. From what is ſaid ic 


appears clearly that cuſtom changes Languages, 


that cuſtom makes.them what they are, and ex- 
ercifes a Soveraignty. over them, that ſhall be 
' evinced:more amply. in the following nah 
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4 Diſcourſe, in which is 
given an Idea of the Art 


of PERSWASION. 


CuavyP. I. 


| # 


What are the Parts of the Art of Per- 
ſwaſion. | 


T's the Arts of Speaking and Per- 


ſwading are both comprehended un- 

der the name of Rhetorick by ſeve- ! 
ral great Maſters, yet it is not to be deny'd : 
but chere is great difference betwixt them. 4 
Every man who ſpeaks well, has not the ſe- 
cret of working upon the AﬀeRtions, or work- 
ing to his ſide, fuch as were before of a 
contrary opinion; and this 1s cald'to Per- : 
ſwade. Wherefore being to treat of theſe two 
Arts, I choſe to do it ſeparately ; yet I ſhall * 
| in this place only give an Idea of the 4rt of * 
Perſwaſion, not being able to treat of it in its 
full latitude, -becauſe it borrows-its ny "_ 4 
CVCTAL 7 
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ſeveral other Arts. and cannot be ſeparated 
from them , as I ſhall ſhew in the ſequel of 
this diſcourſe. 

To Perſuade, we muſt find out a way to 
bring People to our Sentiments, that were 
of a contrary Sentiment before :: We. muſt 
put our matter in order in our minds; and 
having fairly diſpos'd it, we muſt choice of 
ſuch words as are proper to expreſs it. Ws 
muſt get by heart what we write, that we 
may pronounce it with more advantage; ſo 
the Art of Perſuaſion conliſts of five parts. 
The firſt is, Invention of Proper Means ; 
the ſecond 1s, Diſpoſition of thoſe means : 
The third is, Elocution-: The fourth, Me- 
mory : The fifth, Pronunciation. When a 
truth is eagerly conteſted, unleſs we be blind- 
ed with Intereſt, Perverſeneſs, or Paflion, 
good proof 1s ſufficient to convince us; to 
remove all difficulties, and diſpel all clouds. 
But. when the controverſie is with. people 
that- are. not fond of the truth; that are. 
perverſe in-their inclinations, and prepolleſs'd 
by their Paſſions, Reaſon is. too. weak, and 
we muſt make uſe of cunning. Upon this 
occaftion two things are to be done; we 
muſt ſtudy their humours and inclinations. 
to gain them: And becauſe moſt men judg- 
ing (according to their Paſſions) that. ther: 
Friends were in the right, and their Enemies 
in. the wrong, we.mult infuſe ſuch Motions. 
into 
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into: them 'as may bring them to our {ide* 
Wherefore the ' Maſters in that '' Art have 
owned three ways of Perſuading ; Arguments, 
Manners, and Paffion. They teach us that 
co perſuade we. muſt find proofs ; we muſt 
deliver -our ſelves'ſo as to-work upon the- In» 
clinations of him: we. would 'gatn, or excite 
ſuch paſſion in his mind/as may diſpoſe him 
to our Party. 


FI. 
7he Invention of Proofs. 


"\Learneſs is the character of Truth; no 
doubt 'can be made of. a clear Truth, 

and: when it'1s evident #n the higheſt degree, 
the moſt ſullen and obitinate are obliged to 
throw down their Arms, and ſubmit/co con- 
viction. No man will ever deny that the. 
whole 1s greater than the part 5 That all the 
gue! united -are equal to the whole, &c; 
ometimes we turn our faces; and will not 
fee the clearneſfs of ſuch-truths as offend us : 
Yet at length, when'in fſpighe of our Averfi- 
' on, truth: ſtrikes ſtrongly upon our eyes, we 
are glad to ſurrender, and our Tongues ma- 
ny times give the Iye to our Minds. Ta 
perſuade thaſs whoſe Diſputes are hs - 
| _ only 
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only upan the obſcurity. or uncertainty of a 
Propoſition, we muſt make uſe of one or 
more inconteſtable Propalitions, and make 
It appear that the Propoſition conteſted is the 
ſame wich thoſe which are -inconteſtable. 
The Roman Judges doubted whether Milo 
had done 1ll in killing of Claudius; they 
doubted not but 1t was lawful to repel force 
by force. Cicero to clear the innocence of 
the accuſed party, made uſe of theſe two 
Propoſitions, We may kill him that would mur- 
der us, and therefore Milo might &ill Claudius 
for _ bis life. One of theſe Propoſitions 
1s clear, the other obſcure: One is granted 
on all hands, the ocher uncertain; yet they - 
{1gnihe but the ſame thing, and by conſe- 
quence one of them. being inconteſtable, the 
other muſt be ſo. too. I 15 the firſt part of 
Phyloſophy call'd Logick, to give Rules of 
Argumentation, and. therefore it 15 not. with- 
out reaſon that we have ſaid in the beginning 
of this Diſcourſe, that to handle this Art of 
Perſualion in 1ts. full dimenſion, we mult 
treat of ſeveral other Arts, which could not 
be done without Confuſion. 

The matter of. the 'Art of Perſuaſion 15 not 
JIimited : This Art ſhews it ſelf in the Pulpit, 
at the Bar, at all manner of buſineſs and 
_ converſation; for in a word, the whole end 
of Commerce and Converſation is to per- 
{uade thoſe with whom we deal, and _— 
them 
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them to our Sentimentss To be then a 
compleat Orator, and ſpeak well upon any 


thing that occurs (as the Rhetoricians pre- - 


tend their Diſciples may,) we ought to be 
univerſally well read, and ignorant of no- 
thing : for a man indeed 1s not ne 
capable of Arguing, but when he underſtan 


his Subject to ' the bottom ; when his mind. 


is full of clear truths, and undoubted Maxims, 
from whence Conſequences may be deduced 
to decide the Controverſie in queſtion. For 
example, a Divine argues rationally and well, 
when to perſuade an Adverſary -to his Opi- 
nion , he produces Texts of Scripture ; the 
Fathers, the Councils, Tradition , and the 


Teſtimony of the: Church. 


DS —— * — —— — — 


OHA 
Of C ommE Places, | 


"THere is no way of filling the mind wich 


certain truths upon the matters of which 


we are to Treat, like ſerious Meditation, and 


Jong ſtudy, of which few men. are capable : 
Knowledge is a Fruit environ'd with Thorns, * 


that keeps moſt men at a diſtance: fo that 


if it were not lawful to ſpeak of any thing : 
but what we know, the moſt part of _ } 
who | 
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who make Oratory their Profeſlion, would 
be oblig'd to hold their peace. To obviate 
ſo inevitable an inconvenience, theſe Orators 
have ſought out ſhore and eaſy ways to ſup- 
ply themſelves with matter of diſcourſe, even 
upon Subjets on which they are entirely 
z2gnorant. , They diſtribute hefe ways 1nto 
everal Claſſes, which they call Common- 
Places, becauſe they are publickly expos'd, 
and every man may take out freely what 
Arguments he pleaſes to prove what 1s in 
diſpute, though perhaps he be quite ignorant 
of the thing in Controverſie himſelf. The 
Logicians ſpeak of theſe Common-Places in 
their Topicks. I ſhall explain in few words 
the uſe of theſe Common-Places, and after- 
werds ſhew what judgment 15 to be made of 
them. 

Common-Places do properly contain no- 
thing but general advice that remembers 
thoſe who conſult them of all the faces by 
which a ſubje& may be conſidered; and this 
may be convenient, becauſe viewing a Sub- 
1e& in that manner on all fides, without 
doubt we may find with more eaſe what is 
moſt proper to be ſaid on that ſubject. A 
thing may be obſerv'd a hundred different 
ways, yet it has pleaſed the Authors of thoſe 
opcks to eſtabliſh only fixteen Common- 
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- The Firſt of theſe Common-Places is the 


Genus; that is to ſay, we muſt conſider m 


every ſubje& what it has in common with 
all other the like ſubjeas. If we ſpeak of 
the War with the Turks, we may conlider 
War in general, and draw our Arguments 
from that Generality. 

The Second place is call'd Difference, by 
which we'confider what-ever is peculiar to a 
Queſtion. 

The Third is Definitions that is to ſay, we 
muſt conſider the whole nature of the - Sub» 
jet : The Diſcourſe which expreſies the na- 
ture of a-thing, is the definition of that thing. 

The Fourth place is Enumeration tbe 
parts contain'd in the Subje&t of which we 
Treat. . EAT Mt 1 > x 

The Fifth is the Erymologie of the Name 
of the Subject. 

The Sixth is the Confugates, which. are the . 
Names which have-connexion with the name 


of: our SubjeR, as the word /owe has connexion *; 


with all theſe other words ; to love , loving, © 
friendſhip, lovely, friend, 8c. | 
We may likewiſe conſider the /imvilitude, or * 
diſkmilitude, 1n the things of which we treat 
which-two Conſiderations make the Seventh 
and the Eighth places. 6s Þ 
We may likewiſe make Compariſon, and 
in our compariſon introduce every thing to : 
which our ſubjeR is oppos'd, and this —_ | 
/ 74108: 
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riſen and Oppoſirion are the Ninth and Tenth 
places. 


The Eleventh is Repugnance ; that is to 
ſay, in diſcourſing upon a Subjet, we muſt 
have an eye upon thoſe things that are re- 
pugnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs where- 
with that Proſpe& may furniſh us. | 

'Tis of importance to conſider all the Cir- 
cumſtances of the matter propos'd : but theſe 
Circumſtances have either preceded, or accom 
panied, or followed the thing in queſtion; fo 
thele Circumſtances do make the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, and Fourteenth places. All the 
Circumſtances that can accompany an action, 
are commonly comprehended in this Verlſe, 


: Lats, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, 
quands, EDT 20 BSI 15% 


{ That is to ſay; we are to examine who is 
|} the Author of the Aion; what the Aion 
'- is; where it was done; by what means; for 
What end; how; and when. | 
' The Fifteenth place is the Efe#: and the 
Sixteenth is the Cauſe; that is toſay, we muſt 
| have regard tothe Efe#, of which the thing 
| in diſpute may be theCauſe; and to the things 
| of which it may be the effec. 

| Theſe Common-Places do wichout doubt 
{ ſupply us with ample matter for Diſcourſe. 
| The different Conſiderations preſent x _ 
b-: evera 
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ſeveral Arguments, and are able queſtionleſs 
to furniſh the moſt barren Invention. I ex- 
amine nat now whether this ſupply be com- 
mendable or-not, According to this methad 
if we be to ſpeak againſt a Parricide; we 
fpeak againſt Parricide in General, and then 
bring it home'to the perſon accusd, and to 
the reft of the Particulars; then we proceed 
to the Circumftances of Parricide, diſcovering 
_ the blackneſs of the: Crime: by Definitions, 
Deſcriptions, Enumerations. Sometimes the Z- 
tymology of the Name of the thing upon which 
we are ſpeaking, and the other Namzs that 
have reference to it, ſupply us with matter. 
A long Diſcourſe mighe be rais'd upon! the 
Obl:gation which Chriſtians have to hve 
well, by only remembring them of the Name 
that they bear. 5528 

Diſcourſes are much inlarged by Similitudes, 
Diſſimilitudes, and Compariſons, that ſerve-to 
remove a difficulty, and illuſtrate an obſcure. 
truth. In a word, he who ſhould Circum- 
 ffantiate an action, deſcribe what was pre- 
cedent , concomitant, and ſubſequent, what was 
the' Canſe, and what was the Efe#, would 
ſooner tire: his Auditory, than > want matter 
for Diſcourſe, 


IV. of 


IV, 
Of Places proper to particular Subjefts. 


6 E- Places of which we have ſpoke are 
called Common, becauſe: they are ex- 
poſed to all the World, and becauſe they 
furniſh Arguments for all Cauſes: There are 
other places proper to: particular ſubjeas. 
Before we ſpeak of thoſe. places, it is to be 
conſidered that there are two ſorts of Que- 
ſtions ;- The Firſt is called Theſis, the other 
Hypotheſis, A Theſis 1s a queſtion not deter- 
min'd by - any circumſtance of time, place, 
or. perſon, as whether War be to be made. An 
Hypotheſis is a queſtion defin'd, and circum- 
ſtantiated, as whether War be to be made with 
the Turk i Hungary this Year. But all theſe. 
. queſtions may be referr'd to three kinds : For 
we deliberate whether ſuch an a&ion is to be 
done; we examine what Judgment is to be 
made of that a&ion, and we either approve 
or diflike the ation. The firſt kind 1s call'd 
Deliberative; the ſecond, Fudiciary; the third, 
Demonſtrative. Each of theſe kinds has 1ts 
peculiar places, that is to ſay, as is ſaid be- 
fore, there are certain Counſels and Dire1- 
ons given for each of theſe kinds. As in caſe 
of the Deliberative, according as we would 
adviſe the undertaking, or quitting of an | 
action, 
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action, we muſt ſhew that it is uſeful, or 
not uſeful ; neceflary , or unneceflary ; 'that 
the ſucceſs will be prejudicial, or -advanta- 
geous ; and that the. Enterprize is juſt or un- 


A Judiciary Queſtion may be confidered 
in one of theſe three States ; either we know 
not the Author of the action that is the ſub- 
je& of our Diſcourſe, and then becauſe we 
endeavour to diſcover the faid - Author by 
ConjeaAures, that 1s call'd the ſtate of Con- 
jeFures, If the Author be known, we- ex- 
amine the nature of the action. For Ex- 
ample, 4 Thief ſteals out of a Church the 
Treaſure which a private perſon left there 1n 
depoſito: We examine whether this ation 
be Sacrilege, or ſimple Theft. We conſider 
the definition of the Crime ; and therefore 
we call the one the ſtate of Definition, and 
the other the ſtate of Quality, becauſe the 
quality of the ation 1s to be examin'd as 
whether ic be juſt or unjuſt. | 
In the frſt ſtate it 15 te be conſidered 
whether the perſon ſuſpected would have 
committed ſuch a Crime if he could, and 
what. Tokens there are of it. We judge of 
his Will, by conſidering what advantage it 
would be to him to commit it. We judge 
of his Power, by conſidering his ſtrength, 
opportunity, and other means: and we judge 
whether he was eftectually guilty or not, by 
the 
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the circumſtances. of the ation; as. whether. 


he was found alone in the place where it 
was committed; whether before or after it 
was, committed he did let fall, any thing 
that may make him rationally ſuſpe&ed. 

' In the. Second State we conlader only the 
nature of the. Action : All that can be ſaid 
of it, depends upon particular knowledge. 
In. the Third State we conſult Reaſon, Laws, 
Cuſtom, Prefidents, Compacts, and Equity, 

In the Demonſtrative-kind, to approve an 
ation or condemn it, we muſt conſider the 
Good or the Bad. Goods in a man are to 
be conſidered three ways ; in reſpect of his 
Body, in reſpe& of his Mind, and in reſpect 
of his Eſtate. Goods relating to the Body 
are felicity of the Country, nobility of Barth, 
advantage of Education, Health, Strength, 
Beauty, &c. Goods relating to the Mind 
are Virtue, Sagacity, Prudence, Learning, &c. 
Goods relating to the Eſtate, are Riches, 
Honours, Imployments, Commands, &*c. 

All theſe places proper and common to 
each of theſe three kinds, are calPd Interiour 
or Intrinfick, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Exteriour which are fave, that 1s to ſay, the 

Laws, the Witneſſes, the Practice, the Tranſ- 
actions, and the Anſwers of the Perſons ex- 
amin'd. The Lawyer is never put to the 
trouble of ſearching his Proofs: The Cli- 


ent or Solicitor puts into his Councils _ 
| 15 
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d V. yas 
Refleftions upon this method of Places. 


Hus in few. words have I ſhewn the Art 
"to, ind Arguments upog. all Subjeds of 
which, the Rhetoricians/ are; accuftomed.. to 


Treat, which makes the greateſt part. of their 


Rhetorick. It is our buſineſs to judge of the 
uſefulneſs of this method. My reſpet for 
thoſe Authors who have commended it,; a> 
bliges. me to give. you an, Abridgment, that 
you may underſtand the botrom ot ic. It is not 
to. be doubted but the helps accrewing from 


' it are of ſome kind of uſe.. They make us 


take notice of ſeveral things from whence 


Arguments may, be drawn; they | teach -us 


haw a Subje&. may. be vary.d, and diſcover- 
ed on all ſides. So, as thoſe. who. are skill'd 
in the, Art of Topicks, may. find matter- e- 
nough to amplitie cheir diſcourſe; nothing 
is barren to them ; they. ſpeak of every 
thing that occurs, as largely and as oft as 
they pleaſe: Thoſe who reje& theſe Tapicks, 
do nor deny their Fecundiry ; they-grant thae 

| N | tney 


They ſupply us with infinite numbers of things; 
bur they alledge that that Pecundity is incon- 

vement ; That the things are trivial, and by 
conſequence the Art of Topicks furniſhes no- 
thing that is fit for us to ſay. IF an Orator 
{ſay they) underſtands; the ſubjet of which 


he treats; if he be full of inconteſtable 
Maxims that may, inable him to reſolve: all 


Difficulties ariſing upon that ſubje& ; If it 


be a queſtion in Divinity, and he be well 
read in the Fathers, Councils, Scriptures, &<c. 
He will "quickly perceive whether the que- 
Nion propos'd be "Orthodox, or otherwiſe. 
It is not neceſſary that he runs to his To- 
picks, or paſſes from one common place to 
another, which are unable to ſupply him 
with neceſſary knowledge for deciſion of his 
Queſtion. If on the other ſide an Orator be 
4norant,” and underſtands not the. bottom of 
what he Treats, he can ſpeak but ſuperficially, 
he cannot come to the point; and after he 
Has talk'd and argued a long time, his Adver- 
fary will have reaſon to admoniſh him ts 


leave his tedious. talk that ſignifies nothing ; | ' 


to interrupt him in this manner, Speak to the 


purpoſe; oppoſe Reaſon againſt my Reaſon, | 


and coming to the Point, do what you can 


to ſubvert the Foundations upon which I| 


ſuſtain my ſelf. Separatis Jocorurs Communium 


Nupis, res cum re, 7atio cumratione, cauſa cul | 
«aſa corfligat, 2 oh 
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others of more ſolid Importance. 
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Chap. I. The Art of Speating. 23s 
If it be urg'd in favour of Common-Places, 
that indeed they do not fully inſtruQus what 
to ſay upon all occaſions, but they help us to 
the diſcovery of infinite Arguments that defend 
and fortifie one another. To this it 1s anf- 
wered, and I am of the ſame Opinion, That 
to perſuade, we need but one Argument, if 
It bh folid and ſtrong, and that Eloquence 
conſiſts in clearing of that, and making it 
perſpicuous, All thoſe feeble Arguments 


(proper as well tothe accuſed; as the accuſer, 
-and as uſeful to refel as affirm) deriv*d from 


Common Places, are like ill Weeds that 
choke the Corn. 2 
This Art is dangerous for perſons of but 
indifferent Learning, becauſe it makes them 
acquieſce and fit down with ſmall ſuggeſtions 
ealily obtain'd , and negle&” co ſeek after 
A witty 
man ſpeaking of the method. of which Ra#- 
mondus Lullius treated after a particular manner, 


calls it An Art of Diſcourſing without judgment 


of things we ds not underſtand. I had rather, 


» | ſays Cicero, be wile withouc Eloquence, than 


Eloquent without Wiſdom, - Mallem imndiſer- 
tam [apientiam, quam ſtultitiam loquacem. ..iT'o 
this may be added, that inall Diſcourſe, what- 


ever ſerves not to the refolution of the Queſti- 
- on, ought to be retrench'd ; and after ſich re- 


trenchment I ſuppoſe very few things would 


\ remain wherewith our 'Topicks had furniſhed 
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L. 
The Second Means to Perſuade. 


FF men lov'd truth, and ſought it ſincerely; 
A to make them entertain it, there would be 


no need of any thing but to propoſe it fim- 
ply, and without Art, as we have already ob- 
ſerv'd; but they hate it, and becauſe it con- 


-{iſts not with their Intereſts, they do willingly 
blind. themſelves that they may not ſee ut; 
\ They are'too much lovers of themſelves to be 


perſuaded that what is diſagreeable to them, 


4 true. Before they 'admit any thing to be 


true, they will be affured it ſhall no way 1n- 


£ommode them;  *Tis 1n vain to uſe power- 


ful Arguments co perſons refolv'd not to hear 


them, who look upon the truth that is offer'd | 


25 an Enemy to. their deſigns, and rejed& her 


luſtre, for fear it ſhould make- their wicked- | 


neſs conſpicuous: .. We are conſtrain'd there- 
fore te uſe the' greateſt part. of Mankind, as 


we do people in a;Frenzy, we conceal ſuch 


Remedies as are intended for their Cure. So that 
the truths of which it is neceſſary they ſhould 
be-perſuaded, are: to be deliver'd with ſuch 
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. may inſtru& us by —_— the Subject up- 


The Apt of Speaking,” 283 
Art, that they may poſſeſs the heart before: 
they be perceiv*d; and as if they were Chil 
dren, they are to be coax'd and fatter'd till 
they take down the Medicine: thatis'prepar'd: 
for their Cure, © 

' Orators ated by true z2al, are to ſtudy all 
poſfible: ways of gaining their Auditors to the: 
entertaining of truth. A fond Mother trims 
up her Child, and her tenderneſs 1s ſuch, thae 
ſhe diſpoſes. all people (as much as in her lies) 
to be as fond of it as her ſelf. If we loved 
truth, we ſhould be impattent to make 1t ap- 
pear as lovely to every body elſe. The Fa- 
thers of the Church have always made it 
their care to avoid whatever might render the 
Charch grievous. When Feſus Chri/# began 
to preach his Goſpel to the Jews, who were 


jealous for the Honour of Moſes's Law, our 


Saviour (as 1s obferv'd by St. Chry/ſoſftomm) de- 

clares that he came not to deſtroy that Law, 

but-to fulfil it; Without - this they would 

= ſtop'd their ears, and never have heard 
im. 

We have ſaid that antient Rhetoricians - 
lac'd the Art of Perſueding in the knowledge 
ow to inſtruc, how to incline, and how to 

move an Auditory : all that was to be done, 
was docere, fleFere, and movere. I have ſhewn 
the ways that: theſe. great Maſters have res+ 
commended for diſcovery of ſuch things as 


on 


ſome few refle&tions upon the means of inft- 


nuating into the affte&tions of our Hearers. . 


Common Rhetorick hath none of theſe Re- 
flegtions: So though my deſign was not to 
Treat of the Art of Speaking 1n its full Ex- 
tent, vet I ſhall ſay more of it than thoſe 


who pretend to omit nothing. *Tis rue, the 


Art of working upon an Auditory is much a+ 
bove the reach of a Young Scholar, for whom 
the antient Rhetoricks were properly made. 
This Art 1s acquir'd by ſublime Speculations, 
by refle&tions upon the nature of our mind, 
upon our inclinations, and motions of our 
will, *Tis the fruit of Experience and long 
Obſervation of the manner wherewith men 


a&t and govern themſelves; in a word, this | 
Art is no where to be caught ſo methodically 


as in the precepts of Morality. 


hs 


II. 


Qualities requir'd in a perſon who would 
gain upon au Auditory. | 


T is of importance than an Auditory has an 
eſteem for the perſon who ſpeaks. - An 
Orator is to profeſs and give ſome teſtimony 
of his Friendſhip to thoſe whom he defires to 
| perſuade, 
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on which weare to ſpeak. I ſhall here make 
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ſuade, and pretend. it is pure zeal to their 
Intereſt that prompts him; to ſpeak. Modeſty 
is abſolutely neceſſary, . for nothing is ſo in- 
vincible. an obſtacle-to perſuaſion as arrogancy 
and; boldneſs. Wherefore-in.an Orator thels 
| four Qualities are aſpecrally-requilite, Probiey, 

\ | * Prudence, Givility,: and Mideſty: . | 

j- Ie is clear our eſteem for the probity. and 

prudence of an Orator, ' makes many times  . 

| great part of his Eloquenice, | and diſpoles us 

| to ſurrender even: before we. know. what. he 
will ſay, *Tis doubtleſs ' the effe& of greax 
pre occupation; but that pre occupation 15 not 
amiſs ; nor 1s it to be confounded with a cer- 

_ tain obſtinate headineſs that inclines us;to ad- - 
here co-falſe Opinions in ſpight of all Reaſons+ 
tothe-gontrary; Beſides that charwords.of & 
zealous man full .of ardour : for. the- truth, 
kindle and inflame.the hearts of the hearers, 

It adds great reputation to what he ſays, when 
he 1s looked upon as honeſt, and one who 
would:not delude us; nor is 1t more unrea-. - | 

| ſfonable that we ſabmut our judgments to their 

F light, who are very eminent for their wiſdom ; 

ſo that it is more advantage for an Orator to 
be famous for his Virtue than his Learning. 

Quintilian tells us, Im Oratore non tam dicendi 

n | faculias, quam honeſts 'vivendi ratio: eluceſcat, _ 

n. | Chnſtianuy obliges thoſe :who- are Preachers 

y | ftudioully to endeavour to gain this authority 

in the minds. of their -Auditory«': And this- 
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ſame Goſpel that forbids vanity and oſtenta- 
tion, commands that "our good Works ſtime 
_ with intention, that orbert ſeeing our good works, 
- may glorifie, &ec. Sic Iuceat Inx veſtra 'coram 
bominibus, ut wideart/opera''weſtra bona. This 
neceflity- has [prevail d ſome time'upon the 
moſt Modeſt to aſſert their own praiſes, and 
vindicate their Reputations, when otherwiſe 
their natural modeſty and meekneſs would 
rather have inclin'd them co fit down, and be 
content with the” Injuries they-received. ' A 
good life 1s the mark that Chriſt himſelf has 
given 'to diſcriminate | betwixt the Preachers 
of Truth, and thoſe who are ſent by the Spirit 
of Error to delude-and deceive us. 

We are much pleas'd to ſpare our ſelves the 
pains of examining an Argument, and there- 
fore we truſt” it to'the examination of :fome 
credible perſon : AuGoritati credere, maguum 
compendium, &* nullns labor, The authoruy of 
a good, a learned, and an eminent man, 1s 
a great eaſe and fatisfa&tion to any man that 
is diflident of his own parts. No man would 
willingly be deceived, yer few are able to pro- 
ret themſelves againſt Error; and therefore 
we are much pleasd when we meec a man 
upon whoſe Authoriry we may depend in all 
matters of diſpute. We ſee many times two 
or three Great Men (whoſe Repurations for 
Learning have gain'd them univerſal eſteem) 
dividing the: whole World, whulſt every _ 
| ranss 
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ranks himſelf on his ſide whom he believes 
the moſt Learned and Honeſt, An Orator 
without that authority, gains but few to his 
Opinion, becauſe few are able to perceive the 
ſubtilty of his Arguments. If he would win 


.upon the multicude, he muſt convince them 


that he has thoſe of his fide, for whom the 
multitude has a great reverence and eſteem- 
Nothing goes farther to the gaining a man, 
than marks and expreflions of Friendſhipy- 
Friendſhip gives us a right|to the perſon belov'd« 
We may ſay any thing if the perſon to whom- 
we ſpeak be convinc'dthat we love him. Ame, 
& dic quod vis, Our love for truth muſt be 
diſintereſted and entireto receive it from the. 
mouthof an Enemy. *Tis not to be imagin'd- 
an Enemy would be ſo kind-as to inform us 
of. the truth. St. Paul's Epiſtles-are full of 
expreflions of Aﬀe&ion and Tendernels: for. 
thoſe. to whom he writes; and he. never re- 
prehends them for their Faults, till he has con- 
vinced them it was: his zeal for their Salvation- 


that prompted him to thoſe Advertiſements. 


The Fourth Qualicy (which as. I conceive: 
15 abſolucely necetfary in,an Ocrator). is Moe: - 
deity. . Many times our obſtinacy and-. averſt- 


- on to the truth, 15s cauſed. only by the: fierce- 


neſs and arrogance. wherewith an ; Orator: 
would force from our own mouths an acknow- 
ledgment of our Ignorance. Why do.:we 
wrangle and quarrel in our diſpuces, .and rey 
FE a N..5. - . tuls 7 
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fuſe to admit the moſt indiſputable truths ? It 
3s becauſe one is impatient to triumph, and the 
other as obſtinate to adhere and contend for 
 @ Victory that would be fo diſhonourable to 
 Jofe. Thoſe who are diſcreet ſuffer the eager- 
neſs of the Adverſary to cool, and with ſuch 
art conceal their triumph, that the vanquiſh'd 
perſon is ſcarce ſenſible of his defeat, but ra- 
ther thinks himſelf victorious over that error 
to which before he was a flave. A prudent 
Orator 1s never to ſpeak advantageoufly of 
of himſelf. Nothing fo certainly alienates the 
minds of his Auditors, ,and inflames them 
with ſentiments of hatred and difdain, as the 
vanity of ſe]f.applauſe. Honour and Repu- 
tation is a thing to which every man pretends, 
and'no man will ſuffer another to ngros X: 
For as Quintihan well obſerves, we have all 
a principle of Ambicton that will endure no- 
thing above us: Hence it is that we love to- 
advance thoſe who debaſe themſelves, becauſe: 
by advancing them we ſeem to be preater 
than they. Haber enim mens noſtra ſublime 
quiddam, & impatiens ſuperioris ; ideoque ab- 
jedos, & ſubmittemtes ſe, Iubenter allevamus, 
gina boc facere tanquam Majores widemus. Yet 
this modeſty ought not to be timerous and. 
mean.; Firmneſfs and Generoſity are inſepa- 
rable from our Orators zeal indefence of the 
truth, which being invincible, he ought never 
to deſert ic That man. renders himſelf os 
rible,. 
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rible, who-fears nothing more than to injure 
the truth ; fothatitis not unbecoming if ſome- 
times he exalts the advantages of his own 
fide, which is the t5de of truth. To this may 
be added, that a diſcourſe muſt be ſuitable 
to the quality of the Speaker: A; King muſt 
ſpeak with Majeſty, and that which 1s the 
T72n of lawful Authority in him, in a private 
perſon would be a fign of Infolence and Pride. 
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III, > 6 
What is to. be obſerved. in- the. things' :of © 


which we Speak; and how we are to'in- 
ſinuate into the minds of our Auditors. 


Hs {ſpoken of our Orators Perfon, let. 
us now fee what relates to the things of 
which he treats. If the Auditors be not con- 
3 qF "Wc *:; FS 
cern'd, and what he ſays touches hot too near 
upon their Intereſt, Artifice is not necellary. 
When . we are only to prove that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right 
Angles, there. is no need of Art to difpols 
our hearers to. believe us. Where there.is no- 
danger of prejudice to the Hearer, there is no 
fear of oppotition to the Speaker ; but when- 
things are propos'd contrary to the intereſt or 
inclination of-che Hearer, then is addrefs molt 
| neceſlary ; 
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nece{fary :. There is no. way, to infiguate wich 


him buc by embax &, and fetches 1o:cunningly 
introduc'd, that he is. not to perceive the ow 
to which, we would perſuade him., - till. he 
be throughly. convinced, otherwiſe his ears 
will be ſhut, and the Orator reckon'd an. Ene- 


is "Bt acted only by Intereft, even when 
they ſeem to. diſclaim. it ;; we. are. oblig'd to 
demonftrate- that the thing we would perſu- 
ade, 1s not for their diſadvantage. We muſt 
oppoſe Inclination againſt Inclination, and: 
to draw: them to our Sentiment, ſerve them 
as Mariners do a contrary Wind when they 
-. male uſe of it to: carry them to+a contrary 
Port: . *Ehis wilb be better underſtood by: an 
Example.. To.pofſeſs a Woman againſt Paint- 
ing who loves nothing but her ſelf, and con- 
fiders nothing but her Beauty,ityou will follow 
_ the advice of Saint Chry/e/tom, we muſt pre- 
tend care of her Beauty,. to moderate her 
| Paſſion for it; and thisis to be done by ſhew- 
ing that Ceruſe. and: Paint. are. prejudicial ta- 
the Face. | 
A Debauched man who denies himſelf no- 
thing of pleaſure, is taken. off by propoſing 
- other pleaſures more ſweet, or by convincing 
him-thoſe pleaſures-will- be attended with very 
reat pains; we muſt. connive_ at ſelf-love, 
and: Propoſe. ſomething. of Equivalence to 
the man whom we.would' perſuade from his 
—_— | £5 intereſt :. 
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metereſt;;.for unleſs the Grace of God, changes 
the heart, che Paſſions, may change che Oby 
xs; and:themlelves continue the ſame. This 
changing of the- Obje& 1s not difficule: A 
roud man will do any thing you would have 
im to ſatishe his Pride, and avoid being un- 
dervalued ; ſo that there is nothing to which 
2 man. may not. be perſwaded, if we know 
his Inclinations, and how to make uſe of them. 
When we expe to obtain from thoſe to 
whom we ſpeak a thing that they have no 
intention to grant, though perhaps reaſon re- 
quires it, we muſt be content to receive it as 
a favour. This, demand. 15 not- to: be. made 
DIO but with circumſtance; and after 
we havecslearly prov'd that there will remain 
more of Honour and Advantage to them by 
granting, than by refuſing it. Chryſoffom com- 
mends the prudence of Flavianus Patriarch of 
Antioch, who caus'd the Emperor Theodoſius to 
repeal. his bloody Decree. againſt the Inhabi- 
tants of that City for having pull'd down-the 
| Statues of the Empreſs. The Patriarch. be- 
' ing come to. Conſtantinople on purpoſe to mol- 
like the Emperor, aggravated the fault of the 
Antiochians;, confels'd them. worthy. of. the 
higheſt chaftiſements :. but at lengch he. inſt 
nuated, that the greatneſs of their offence 
would make-cheir pardon: more _gloriougagnd 
thac a Chriſtian Prince coul-i not (with "Gn> 
filtence). revenge an injury wich ſo-much ſe- 
| Verity. 
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who far, 


> would have rather been exaſperated, 
he gone about to mitigate their crime :- be- 
fides it would have appear'd as if he had ap- 
prov'd their Infolence, and been an Accom-. 
plice in their Sedition. | | 
Ir 1s great advantage to an Orator, when 
his Auditors believe him of their own per- 
ſwaſion; which' is not impoſlible- though he 
endeavours to diſlwade them. - There 1s' no 
Opinion whatever in which all things are 
either falſe or unreaſonable : Without offence 
to the trath, we may fide at firſt with thac 
Opinion which we deſign to ſubvert, by com- 
mending that in it which i true, and wortby 
commendations. For example, a Nation re- 
volts from its lawful Soveraign, forces the 
power out of his hands, and divides it among 
everal perſons deputed to Govern. Love of 
Liberty 15 reaſonableand juſt; fo our Harangue 
1s to begin with amplifications upon Liberty, 


and at length infinuating into the people that _ 


Liberty is greater under a Monarchy, than un- 
der a Common. wealth, (where the Tyranny 


is exerciſed by a greater number) we gain the 
point, and make uſe of the fame paſſion that 
provok'd them to revolt, to- reduce.them to- 


Ob:dience. : 

With che ſame method of prudence we dil- 
intangle people fron thoſe tor whom they have 
an unreaſonable love , againit whom great 
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Care is to be taken that we fall not into. a 
blurit'and immediate declamacion. . 7s irue, 
O Romans, -never was man more bountiful and 
munificent than Spurius Milus he ſpent freely, 
preſented liberally , and to oblige you was wery- 
profuſe in bis expences; But have a care be be. 
not ambitions : that his Largeſſes be not ſnares, 
and bis Preſents the price of your liberty.. 

Humility is the beſt of Virtues;. it is the 
companion of Innocence, and ſeldom to be- 
found in a Criminal. Criminals cannot en- 
dure to be reproach'd by their faults, and 
therefore *tis no eaſjie matter to gain thoſe. 
whom we deſire to corre. Nevertheleſs when: 
a vicious man. 15 effeually perfwaded that his 
crime 1s pernicious ; that love to his Intereſt 1s. 
the cauſe of his reprehenſion : when he knows 
the Speaker to be wiſer, and capable of per- 
ceiving the Conſequences of his 11] ways bet- 
ter than himfelf, he ſuffers his admonirion pa- 
tiently, as a man in. a Gangreen ſuffers the 
amputation of the part. 

That which makes admonition many times. 
meſffecual, is the infolence and imperiouſneſs 
wherewith 1t 15 delhverd. When we would 
corre a guilty perfon, and hope to reclaim 
him, 1t is enough that we diſplay before him 
modeſtly what was his duty to have done, 
without upbratding him by what he has actually 
done. Some things are not ill in themielves, 
but. for want of: ſome circumſtance : Such- 
things © 
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it appear. they were not done with due cir-- 
Gif ftances of place and time  _ 

- That''a Criminal may not be diſcouraged 
and aſhamed to acknowledged his Offence, it 
is not amilſs to leſſen and extenuate his Crime 
by. comparing it with a greater; For fear he 
ſhould obſtinately perſiſt and juſtifie what he 
has done, . ſome way 1s to be found out to eaſe 
him of his load : Some people are ſo refracto-- 
ry they will never condemn what once they 
have done. We muſt ſeparate betwixt the 
crime and the perſon, and take no notice that 
the Offender was guilty, till we have brought 
him in to condemn his own Crime. This was 
the Prophet Nathan's Method with King Da- 
vid, when he deſired to reprehend him for the 
Adultery he had committed; he complained 
to him againſt another perſon that was guilty 
of the ſame Crime; and when King David 


had paſs'd his judgment upon the man, then 


Nathan took his opportunity, and admoniſhed 
him chat his Majefty himſelf was the Original, 
and that he himſelf had commitcted that ſin 
which his own mouth had condemn'd. 


IV I The 
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things may be commended, bur we muſt make | 
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The Qualities that we. have. ſhowd to be 
neceſſary. in an Orator, ought not to he 
counterfeit.” ' | 


I Do not doubt very ill uſe may be made of 
this Art, but that hinders not our Rules 
. from being good. One may pretend love for 
| his Hearers,” to'conceal* ſome ill deſign that 
.his hatred*has prompted him' to meditate a- 
gainſt them: One may put on the face of an 
Honeſt man, only 'to delude thoſe who have. 
a reverence for the leaſt appearance of truth ; 
yet it follows not but we may profeſs love to 
our Auditors; and infinuate into their affe&i- 
ons, when our 'love is fincere, arid we have 
no Cong but the iritereſt and propagation 'of 
eruth. 

Pagan Rhetoricians have given the ſame 
precepts-as we have done, and Sophiſters have 
made-uſe of them, which obliges'us'to ſtricter 
and more cateful application. 'A wicked'man 
1s not co be more'zealous for Error; than a 
Chriſtan for Truth: It would be a ſhame'that 
Chriſtians ſhould negle& their natural means 
for propagation of the truth, whilſt wicked 
men are ſo bufie and induſtrious to deceive. 
Theſe ways are good and juft in themſelves, 
and every man that has prudence and charity 
makes uſe of them inſenſibly. How 
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' How wicked foever men be, it 1s our duty 
to love them; we muſt have compaſſion for 
their perſons, and deteſt only their Crimes: 
Diligite homines," interficite errores, Thoſe who 
are really pious, have no-need to counterfeic ; 
their charity ſhows it ſelf quite throngh- their 
diſcourſe; they pity the faults of other men, 
and bear with them patiently : They. corre& 
them gently, and refle&t upon them only. on 
that fide in which they are moſt. venial. 24o- 
nitio acerbitate, objurgatio contumelia careat, ſays 
Cicero, Piety. finds out ways not to diſguſt, 
not to afflit the perſons to be reprehended ; 
Piety moderates correction, and with honey- 
words {weetens the bitterneſs of her diſcipline: 
In a word, Piety does for God whatever-Self- 
lore and Intereſt does for man :. So that the 
outward condud of: the one, appears the ſame 
with the outward.condu& of the other, their 
manners of acting being diſtinguiſhed only by 
their principles. A good Chriltian has no leſs 
Complaiſancefor thoſe whom! he would pers 
{wade, without any defign but-propagation of 
the truth, than a worldling has for thoſe from 
whom: he looks for a recompence. 

When I ſaid we were not to diſguſt our Au- 
ditors, I did not adviſe that we ſhould uſe only. 
a {lighc complaiſance proceeding from a vain 
ſatisfaction we take in not being repulsd;_ 
Men love thoſe things that entertain them 


with delight, Loquere nobis placems : It 15 the 
bulineſs 


Chap. If. The Art of Speaking, 397 


buſineſs of a flatterer to entertain people of 
that delicate humour. - While a Chriſtian 
Preacher has hopes of gaining upon his Audi- 
tors by gentleneſs, *tis his duty to ufe-1t3-but 
when they are hardned, and will not lay down | 
thoſe arms which they have taken up againſt 
truth, jt would not be charity, but flattery. to 
indulge them : When prayers avail nothing, 
our recourſe muſt be to menace, _ wn 
The condu& uſed always by the Fathers, 
was to begin mildly ; but if chat mildneſs was 
ineffectual, to conclude with ſeverity. . St. Aw- 
fin tells us, that in his firſt Books wrate againſt 
Pelagius, he. would not mention his Name, 
that he might not leave him upon Record for 
the Author of a Herefje :-But when he found 
the Heretick inſenſible of that Gentleneſs, and 
. that-i did but contribute co the making him 
worſe, he thought the ſame charity. that had 
prompted him-to mildneſs at firſt, oblig'd him 
then to remedies more violent; and: proportt- 
onable: to the diſtemper of that Heretick-z 
conſidering that if they. did not. cure him, 
they. would at leaſt give. alarm-to the. people, 
and let them, know the danger of his 'coms 
munication, | . 
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x pe | 
It is lawful to excite in thoſe to whom we 
- Speak, ſuch paſſions as may condutt them 
according to our defigns. 


HE third Means an Orator is to uſe, - 1s 
KL the Art of exciting ſuch paſſions in the 
' minds of his Auditory as may bend and incline 
_ them to what fide he pleaſes. He is likewiſe 
to ſtudy the ſecret of extinguiſhing ſuch heats 
as may divert the ears or affe&ions of his Au- 
' dicors. But it will be Obje&ed, That 'tis un- 
lawful to uſe fo unjuſt means as the paſſions. 
That *tis but ill practice to regulate and clear 
the mind of an Auditor, to raife fumes of 
paſſion which will rather choak and obfuſcate 
it, We will reply to this Objetion, as a thing 
worthy to be conſidered. 
->'Paſſions are'good in themſelves; *tis extra- 
vagance'that niakes them faulcy. There are 
motions of the Soul which incline-1t co good, 
and divert it from evil: which puſh it on to 
the acquiſition of the one; and prick it for- 
ward when 1t is too dull and lazy to eſcape 
frqm the other, Thus far there is no evil in 
Paffion ; | but when men follow their * 
deas 
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Idea's of Good and Evil, and love nothing bac 
the World, the Paſſions which were good in 
their nature, become bad by contagion of.the 
obje&t upon which they arecurn'd, Who can 
doubt but our. Paſſions. are bad, when-in the 
| Idea of the word Paſſion we comprehend-the 
Soul. with all ics irregularities. . It by Choler 
we intend the Rages, the Raptures, the Tran- 
ſports that trouble our Reaſon it muſt becon- 
Feſs'd that Choler 1s an ll thing: But if we 
take it for a motion or affeion of the Soul, 
that. animates. againſt the impediments which 
retard us in the poſſeſſion of any good; It we 
take it for a certain force-or power inabling 
us to contend-and conquer ſuch evils; I can- 
not ſee how any man can reaſonably think it 
lawful to excite that Choler, and make uſe of 
xs efficacy to incourage his Auditors 1n queſt 
of that Good which he propoſes to them.” 

In our moſt exorbitant Paſſjons; in thoſe 
whole obje&ts ſeem nothing but falſe and pre- 
tended good; there is always ſomething that 
is really good. Is it not a good thing to love 
him that is handſome, great, magnificent, or 
noble? We may then make uſe of a motion 
that carries on towards beauty and grandeur, 
and by ſo doing puts us in ation. We may 
without the leaſt ſcruple awaken this motian 
.4n the mind of our Auditory by diſplaying the 
grandeur and beauty of the thing to which we 
perſwade them,  becauls it 1s ſuppos'd we will 
recoin- 
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recommend nothing bur what is worthily. {| 


great, and what 1s really beautiful. ; 
Men are not to be ated, bur by motion 
of their paflions:; Every man is carry'd away 
by what he loves, and follows that which 
gives him moſt pleafure : For which reaſon 
here is no other natural way of prevailing 


upon men, than this we have propos'd. You - 


ſhall never divert a Covetous man from his 
avarice,and'immoderate inclination to money, 


but by giving him hopes of other Riches of 1 


more prodigious vaſue. You ſhall never per- 
ſwade a Voluptuous man from his pleaſures, 
but by the fear of ſome impending diſeaſe, or 


| | hopes of ſomegreater delight. Whilſt we are 


without paſlion, we are without ation ; and 
nothing moves us from this indifference, but 
the agitation of ſome paſlion. The paſſions 
may be call'd the Springs of the Mind ; when 
an' Orator knows how to poſſeſs himſelf of 
_ theſe Springs, and how to manage them wiſe- 
ly, nothing is hard to him, there is nothing 
but he can perſwade. 

Chriſtians will confeſs that ſo many illuſtri- 
ous Martyrs have triumphed over death, and 
tortures, only by the ſupport they received 
from Heaven : that ſo many Nuns and Holy 
Virgins have ſuſtain'd with their weak bodies 
_ a life full of auſterities, and as it were worn 
- out with ſtrine(s of penance, only by affiſt- 
* ance of the Divine Grace: But it 15 clear wo 
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} moſt wicked are capahle of the ſame ations, 
| and can do whatever was done either by the 
Holy Virgins -or Martyrs, if ic falls out chat 
f they cannot ſatisfie their predominant Paſli- 
| on,; but. by. ſuffering 'thoſe pains.  Catiline 
was a very ill man, yet in his Life we may 
obſerve examples of extraordinary auſterity 
and patience ; but his pretended Virtue 'was 
only fubſervient to his ambition : So I make 
this refletion only to prove that a man is 
' wholly in oar power, when we are able to 
ſtir in him ſuch Paſſions as are proper for our 
defign : 'and therefore a propugner of. the 
truth is not to negle& ſo efhicacious a means. 
St. ry 45 advis'd the Sinner very well, when 
he bid him do that for fear of puniſhment 
| - which he would not do for love of juſtice: 
Fac timore pane,. quod nondum potes amore juſt i- 
tiz. It would not be difficult to make a 
painted Dame abhor paint, by convincing her 
that it is att enemy to the face : the fear that 
would poflibly affright her from it ſooner than 
the love of God. This fear is not without 
fin; But at length the Fathers approv'd this 
holy arcifice, by the uſe they made of it. Great 
confuſions muſt be open'd; an Impoſtume 
muſt be cured by Inciſion : This practice may 
_ be juſtify'd, but this 15 not a convenient 
Place. 
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What is to be done to'excite the Paſſions. 


THE common way of affe8inig the hear 
| of Man, is to give him a lively ſenſe 


and impreflion of the obje& of that paſſion - 


wherewith we delire he ſhould be moy'd. 
Love is an affe&ion excited in the Soul by 


the ſighe of a preſent good, To kindle this 


affe&ion' in a_ heart capable of loving, 'we 
muſt preſent him with an obje&t of amiable 
qualities. Fear-has for its obje& ' not only 
certain evil, but evil contingent. To fright 
a timerous perſon, we need no more than to 
make him ſenſible of the Evils that threaten 


him. It is'not without reaſon that the Arts of 


Per{wading and Well-ſpeaking. are not ſepara- 
ted; for the one- ſerves for little without the 
other. To ſtir and affe&t the Soul of a man, 
it ſuffices not to give him a bare reprefenta- 
tion of the obje& of that paſſion wherewich 
we would animate him; we mult diſplay all 


the riches of our Eloquence to give lim an_ 


ample and ſenſible delineation that may ſtrike 
it home, and leave an impreſſion, not like 
thoſe phantaſms that flide by ſuddenly before 
our eyes, andare ſeen no more. To dilpoſe 
a man to Love it 1s not ſufhcient to tell him 
bluntly the thing we propoſe 15 amiable; wo 
8 Mu 


'Y 


__ muſt convince him of irs good qualities, maks 


him ſenſible of mus" 1505s and effeQual 
deſcriptions z- we maſt repreſent chem with 
all cheir faces, that if they-prevail not'by their 


appearatices on one ide, they may 'not fail 


 by:being+ diſplay'd on the other: We'muſt 


animate our ſelves, and (if 'T' may fo fay) 
kindle a flame in our hearts, that it may be 
like 'a hot: Furnace from whence our-. words 


may proceed full of that fire we would kindle 


_ 10 the- hearts of other: people.” i i 7! 


To treat exadtly of this Subjed, Hſhould 
be oblig'd to; ſpeak at large of che nature of 


_ Paffions, to' explain them'every otie particu- 


larly 5 to tell what are their ſeveral Objeas, 
what raiſes, and what afiwages' them: But 
this would: be toiſtuff into this Are both Natus 
ral; and:Mdral Philofophy; which:eahnot be 
done without confuſion.” NeverchelefsI canis 
not excuſe my. ſelf from fpeaking'more'ex- 
atly of ſome: Paſſions, that is to ſay, of Ad- 
miration', \'Efteem, Comtenipt , and -Laughter, 
which | are of :great;uſe"in the' 4r# of Pey+ 


| fwafion. > , 


» Admiration'i$ a motion 'of the Mind, 'that 
converts:it upon! ſore : extraordinary Ob- 
jet, 'and inclines" it 'to conſider whether 
the ſaid Object be' good or bad, that it may 
either purſue, or avoid'it: Itiisof Importance 
to an ;Orator'ito: exote"'this Paſſion in' the 
mind-of: his Auditory. _"_ perſwades, jy 
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firſt je muſt be known ; and: that it may be 
known, it is neceſlary he to: whom we de- 
clare it, applies himſelf to underſtand ic. We 
ſee every day .many Arguments rejected, that 
are afterwards approv'd, becauſe at.that time 
we .Were not at leiſure to examine.: them. 
There: are ſeveral Opinions that after they 


have been negleed, and lain dormant ſeve- 


ral Ages, have reviv'd again, and made a noiſe 
in the World, becauſe they are ſtudyed, and 


by ſtudying it is_ that we know the-tiuth- or | 


falſity of them. | EFOE 3. 
*Tis not enough therefore to'produce good 

Arguments, to: deliver! them with: clearneſs 

and perſpicutty ; but we muſt uſe them with 


extraordinary.'addreſs, that: may ſurprize the 


heater, make/him: admire. and draw'the eyes 
of the whale: Worldiupon tis. Þ have: read 
in-a certain Author, of a. witty Man who 
having often preſented himſelf; before his 
' Prince about ſome Afﬀair that concern'd him 
very. much.,..the Prince never. vouchſafing 
him ſo muchas a-:look:; he reſolved the nexr 
time to preſent himſelf naked, cover'd only. 
with ſome few Figg-leaves. - And t ſucceed- 
ed as he.;delfign'd ; for i the oddneſs of: his 
habic having ſtir'd the curioſity of the Prince, 
and re thens him to inquire who he was, 
he took 4yptnokes .make on—_ oo by 
degrees found; opportututy to-propole' that to 
kim, which beforg he had attempted! in vaio. 


Saint 
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1 Chap.Il. - 7he Arr of Speaking. 3og 
Saint Chryſoſfom obſerves that Saint "Mat" * 
chew begins his Hiſtory of our Saviour by 
ſaying he was the Son of David, and of 
Abrabam , ( whereas he ſhould have faid 
Abrabam and David) to oblige the Jews to 
read his Hiſtory with more attention; for 
the Jews expeted the Meſiab from the Line 
| of David: and therefore nothing was more 
| like co win upon their attention, than' to 
ſpeak to them of a Son of David. All Books 
that are read, all Orators that are heard, have 
ſome thing or other extraordinary, either in 
the matter or manner of what they treat, or 
in the circumſtance of time and place. 
Admiration is follow'd by eſteem, or con-: 
tempt. When we obſerve any thing good 1n 
| the Obbje& on which we look with Applica-' 
| | 'tion, we eſteem it, we defire it, we love it; 
| Forthis reaſon, as you ſee, we eſteem nothing 
5 | properly , but what is true, what 15s great, - 
1 and what is handſome. When we value il] 
ps | things, it js either becauſe we are deceiv'd in 
t | our judgments, or becauſe wwe conſider chem 


only according to appearance. A deceitful 

|- | Orator perſwades only. for' a time, and the 

is | eſteem and love of his Auditors, turns into 
2; | hatred and contempt, -as ſoon as they. find 

s; | themſelves deluded. Azini 80 

y |  - The Obje& of Contempt is meanneſs' and- 
to | error; that Paflion is never excited but when 

the Soul perceives no in ics: Object, but 

; 2 


mean- 


—_— 


«meanneſs and error. To this Paſſion we do 

-willingly incline; it is pleaſing, and flatters 
-the ambition that men have naturally for 
ſuperiority and grandeur. We do not pro- 
perly.contemn any but thoſe who we look 
-upon as Inferiors. We look down upon 
them with divertifement, whereas it 15 trouble- 
ſome to hfe up our eyes-in contemplation 
- .of what 1s above us. Other Paſſions ſpend 

and diſturb us, but this refreſhes, and is uſe- 

ful to our health; and indeed this paflion 
-may be call'd rather the repoſe than com- 
-motion of the Soul, becauſe the Soul ſzems 
quiet and at eaſe in this paſſion, though in 
Others it labours and is diſturb'd. 

Yet all contempt is not plealing, for if the 
evil that 1s its object be dreadful, it affects us 
with fear, which -is really an affliction ; but 
where the Evil touches us not too near, and 
concerns us not too much, the contempt that 
follows is accompanied with laughter, and fo 
commonly accompanied with great and unex- 
pected joy. | There is no way ſo effefual for 
turning a man from am Error, as to make 
' it-appear contemptibls.. There is nothing 
we apprehend more, than to be rendred r141- 
-Culous and contemptible to the World, There- 
fore a ſcaſonable piece of Rallery has ſome- 
times better effe& than.the ſolideſt Argument. 

OO —_————— Ridiculm acti, Oo 
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When we fight with ſtrong. Reaſons, the-- 
trouble the adverſary finds to conceive the 
conſequence of a ſolid Argument, confounds 
him: When we propoſe to him any thing that 
1s high, that height dazles and diſcourages 
him. But when his buſineſs is only to laugh 
and be merry, he applies himſelf readily, that-- 
application gives him entertainment; and his - 
contempt of the thing that is repreſented as- 
ridiculous, flatters his vanity, and makes him- 
look down upon the obje& as a thing infinite- 
ly beneath him. For thistreaſon we eaſily excite 
this contempt, becauſe men are. more prone : 
to it naturally than to- efteem, as they are to - 
ſports rather than co work, To this may be: 
added, that ſeveral things are fit to be laughe 
at, for fear we ſhould give them weight and” 
reputation by confuting them ſoberly. 


i. 


III. 


Flow things worthy to be lauzht at are to 
be made ridiculous. 


Glace it is allow'd us to ſtir and provoke the 
Paſli>ns, thereby to excice men to action, 


the Art which we teach of turning things in- . | 
to ridicule 1s not to be bland, eſpecially when .. 


by ſo doing onr.defign 15 only to reclarm and - |: 


Q-3 inſtruc --: 
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inſtruct our Auditors ; but then if theſe Ral- 
leries be not done with diſcretion, they will 
have a quite contrary effe&t. The Poets in 
their Comedies pretend to mock people out of 
their Vices; yettheir pretenſions are vain, ex- 
perience making it too evident that a Reader 
of this ſort of Plays, never made any ſerious 
converſion. The caule 1s plain, we deſpiſe 
.and laugh at only ſuch things as we think be. 
low us, and ſuch as are but trifles in our | 
eſtimation. We laugh: not at the ill treat- | 
ment of the Innocent : If. Licentious perſons |}. 
make a mock of Adultery, and ſuch Offences | 
as will force tears from a pious man, «is be- 
- Cauſe they have not a true notion of thoſe 
Crimes, and conſider them amils. 

Poets in their Comedies labour not to 
give an averſion: for Vice, their buſineſs is | 
only to- make ic ridiculous: fo they ac- 
cuſtom their Readers to look upon De- 
bauches as inconſiderable Offences. From a 
Play we ſhall never receive that horrour that 
1s neceſſary to deter our Concupiſcence ; the 
tcar of being laugh'd at will never diſcowage | 
our inclinations to pleaſure : and we ſee De- 
bavched perſons are the firſt will laugh at | 
their own extravaganciess Theie are Vices + 
to be ſuppreſs d only by oblivion and (lence, 
of which modeſty and good-breeding will not 
permit-us to ſpeak. The deſcriptions of an | 
Adulterer- never made any man chaſte, and ; 

We yet 


ad. 


yet ithoſe ſort: of , Crimes are generally the 

ſubjett of Comedies. FRET | 
The Orator is likewiſe to.keep his Decorum, 

and'omit. in his Ralleriesſuch'things as modeſty 


recommends rather-ro-our: filence. -If we be 
prudent and honeſt, there-will be-no need of 


advertiſing that we: are carefully to avoid un- 
ſeaſonable and ridiculous buffoonries; and to 
confider that nothing but il] things'are fit to 
be derided : If the Evil we would deſcribe 


be pernicious: and © great,'.-we are rather to 


render it ihortid and deteſtable. Neverthe- 
leſs in declaiming againſt great offences, we 
may begin with Raleries, Fa it be but co draw 
attention from the hearers, which indeed is 
the chief end of thoſe things; and that which 


obliges me to ſet down ſome Rules how we 
are to turn things of that nature into Ridjcule. 


Laughter being a motion excited in the 
Soul, when after it has been ſtruck with the 
{1ghc.of an extraordinary obje&t; ſhe perceives 
ic-very littlez to render a thing ridiculous we 
muſt find out ſome rare: and extraordinary 
way of repreſenting 1ts vileneſs. No-particu- 
lar Precepts can be given for Ralleries. Thoſe, 
ſays Cicero, who would give dire&ions for the 
laughing at other people , would be laught at 
themfelves. And yer all rricks. and exeraor- 
dinary ways are proper, and may be uſed up- 
on. that occaſion, that is,” to diſcover the 
meanneſs of that obje&' we would” render 
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contemptivle. Wherefore the -{ronie- is -of 
great uſe in theſe caſes; For:ſpeaking quite 
contrary t6 our [thoughts 1n - terms extraordi- 
nary..and 1nconvenient_. with: the: thing of 
which we ſpeak; this-diſpoſition makes us ob- 
ſerve-1t more ieftecually. j\ When : we call-a 
- Raſcal Honeſ# men, that expreflion remembers 
us that he 1s quite another thing. . We can- 
not better convince a man he is..a Coward, 
than by putting mto his hands a: Sword:that 
he has nor courage to uſe in his-defence. So 
T/aiah. droll'd with:the Prophets: of :Samaris, 
when with great yells and criesthey begg'd 
of their Idol, that it would ſend down hire 
trom Heaven: to .conſume their Sacrifice. 
1/aiah told them, - You muſt cry louder, perhaps 
your. God - does net: hear. you; it. may be be is im 
diſcourſe with atber. people 3 it may be he is at 
bome ; it may be be is upon the Road; it may 
be afleep, and cannot be awaked but by more 
than ordinary naiſe, And this way of ſpeaking 
of this Idol: being unuſual, made 1 appear 

impotent and mean. Lig 
Allufions are likewiſe proper for Ralleries, 
becauſe the difficulty of underſtanding them 
makes us apply more ſeriouſly to the finding 
out the ſenfe, and that application caules us 
to diſcover it-more clearly. So alſo when we 
have applauded a thing that we intend ſhould 
be ridiculous, and have advanced ie by mag- 
nificent- expreſſions that: raiſe an A 
; 0 
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of ſome great matter, if on a ſudden we 


| that thing infallibly ridiculous. Lucien re- 


renders them Ridiculous , becauſe he diveſts 


ſpeak according to the principles he follows, 


— 
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diſcover its meannels,” it is manifeſt the ſur- 
prize makes the hearer attentive ,- and 'by 
conſequence more ſenſible of what is ſaid. | 

If we lay a thing open, and leave it quite - 
naked, by diveſting it of all ſuch qualities as 
may recommend it to our eſteem, we-make © 


lates nothing of the Gods, and the Sages of 
Greece, but what the Adorers of the one, and 
the Admirers of the other, have publiſh'd in 


their Panegyricks : Yet Lucian in his Writings 


the Gods of the Gerrtiles, and the Wiſe-men 
of Greece, of thoſe imaginary qualities which 
the Antients admired in both ; wherefore we 
cannot read his Books without conceiving a 
contempt for the Religion and vain wiſdom 
of the Greeks, Beſides, the very nature of 
Dialogues (which is Luciar's way of writing) 
is very proper to diſcover the Vileneſs of any 
thing we would abuſe : by making every one 


thereby we make them their own Informers, 
and publiſh whatever in them is either ridi- 
culous or mean. 
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CH &Þ. 1V, 


E. 


The Diſpoſition and Parts of which & 
Diſcourſe is to be compos d. 


Of the Exordium. 


T7 Fiecually to Perſwade, we muſt firſt di- 

ſpole our Auditors to a fayourable atten- 
tion of what we have to ſay. Next we are 
to give them intimation of our buſineſs, that 
they may have ſome notion of what we are 
about. It is not enough to aſſert and pro- 
duce proofs of our own, but- we muſt refel the 
arguments of our Adverſary : When a Di- 
fcourſe has been long, and *tis to be fear'd 
part of what has been ſaid at large, may have 
eſcaped the memory of the hearer, 'tis con- 
venient at the end of our Harangue in few 
words to ſum up what has been deliver'd at 
Tength. So a Diſcourſe is properly to con- ._, 
{iſt of five parts, the entrance, or exordium ; 
the Narration or Propoſition of the thing of 
which we' ſpeak; the Proof in confirmation 
of what we affirm; the Refutation of what 
is alledged by” the Adverſary, in oppoſition j 
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and the. Epilogue, or recapitulation of all that 
| has | paſs'd through -the ' whole Body of the 
Diſcourſe.-- I ſhall ſpeak-of- theſe Ave parts 
-_geifftindtly, |: | 
An Orator-in-his Exordium is to reſpe& 
three things, the favour, the attention,: anc 
the capacity of his :hearers. We gain much 
upon our. Auditors,” and: inſinuate; ſtrangely 
Into their favour, when at the entrance unto 
our Diſcourſe we aſſure them that what we 
ſpeak is out of our fincere zeal to the truth, 
* and for advantage of the. Publick:..We work 
upon their attention when we begin with 
what is moſt Noble and moſt Illuſtrious in 
the Subjet of which we ſpeak, and what is 
molt Jikely-to excite a delire 'of hearing the 
reſt of our Diſcourſe. | 
A -Hearer.- is-fuſceptible' whzn-;he loves, 
| and liftens to. what we ſay. - Lave.opens his 
mind, and.clearing.it from: all -pre occupati- 
ons with which. we hearken-to: an Adverlary, 
ſhe diſpoles it.for the reception of-.the truth. 
Attention makes. him. penetrate the moſt ob- - 
{cure things: . There is nothing-lies fo-gloſe, 
but. will; be diſcover'd: c0-4-;diligent .and/:afli- 
.\ duous-man; who, makes; it;-his: bulineſs-co.an+ 
quire inco-luch, things -a5s-he is .ambigions; {to 
noW. | S100 
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I have ſaid before, that *cis-,good /at fark 

| to ſurprize;our ;Agditors:; with lomehungthas 
5s lofy and, noble bur we! are likewiſeyta be 
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careful that we promiſe no more than we are 
able to perform 5/ and that after we have ſoar'd 
and .motinted: up' tothe 'Clonds, we be not 
forc'd to come down , and crawl upon- the 
pround. ''Aft Orator beginning too high, 
raiſes. iv the Hearts of his Hearers a certain 
| Jealouſfie that diſpoles 'them' to eriticize, / and. 
| gives thema deſian not'to excuſe him, if he 
flagps in his Tone. | Modeſty is better at firſt, 
and. gains more upon an Audtory. = 


FEW 1 
a a 0 4 


LM. 
PROPOSITION. 


pg we begituour Diſcourſe by pro- 
F poling” the Subject of -ic without *an Ex- 
aidiam; which is to'be'doneſoas the juſtice 'of 
the cauſe we defend” may appear in the ſaid 
Propofition that 'confiſts only'in the declara- 
tron of ' what we are to ſay, and by conſe- 
guetiee-admits' no Riiles for its length. When 
wh :aro'to ſpeak only of -a-queſtion; ic ſuffices 
eoipropoſe'it, and thatrequmes bur few words : 
Whew we are to Tpeak of atv action; or thing 
done, we are to recite the whole action, re- 
port aH #8'circumftances, and make a de- 

ripton' of; that may lay-it before the eyes 
$f the-Jidges, and*thable then #0 determine 
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truth it ſelf; and when we equivocate for 
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as exadtly as:if-they. had: been preſent 'when 
the action was done. 7 09 Þ 0 he 2 
Some there are who to make an action 
appear as they would have it, do not ſcruple to- 
cloth it with-circamſtances favourable cocheir 
deſigns; though contrary to thecruth; and they 
fancy they 'may do-ie becauſe their pretence 
s to advance the truth, by avgmemung' the 1 
oodneſs'of their Cauſe: It is not neceſſary I 
Id confure the falſeneſs of this perſwa- 
fon; for *cis clear, that if it be contradictory 
to-..cruth , 'we make uſe of a lye; it is an 
11] thing, | becauſe we: deviat from the :end 
of Speech ,' which was given us to 'exprefs. 
the truth-of our Sentiments , though againſt 


truth, we do that which is diſpleafing to' her, - 
becauſe-ſhe needs not- equivocation to defend 
herfalf 3555 15 nqe Lect | 
*- We ought. therefore to deliver things ſim- 
ply. as they are, and be cautious of inſerting 
any thing that may diſpoſe the Judges to give 
wrong Judgment. There is no affair but 
ſeveral faces, ſome agreeable that pleaſe, o- 
thers difagreeable thar diſcourage: and di 
our-hearers, - It is the part of a $kilful-Ora- 
tori to propoſe nothing that may beget 1n 
the hearer a diſadvantageous opinion of what 
1s to follow. 1296 
An Orator' is' to ſele&- the circumſtances | 
of the ation: he! propoſes , and-not ingrys [ 
| y 
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equally upon:them all. Some areto be-paſs'd 
in filence, others to be:touch'd: by the by: 
When we are to be oblig'd tazeportan ill cir- 
cumſtance,' that may diſcommend the action 
we would defend, we are not to paſs it over 
and proceed,. till we have apply'd fome re- 
medy- to the evil impreſſion that recitation 
may make, for we muſt: not leave our Au- 
ditors in-any 11} opinion that: they may con- 
ceive thereupon. We muſt ſubjoyn ſome 
reaſon or circumſtance to change the face 
of the. former, and preſent it - leſs odious, 
You mult: relate the particulars of his death 
who was kill'd, to juſtifie the perſon you 
would. defend : . Being to ſpeak only in the 
behalf of an- innocent perſon, at the ſame 
time. when you relate the: manner of the 
others death, you muſt add the juſt cauſes of 
his death, and make it appear that he who 
kilPd him, did it by: misfortune, or accident, 
without any deſign. We muſt therefore pre+ 
occupy the mind of the Judges, and prepaie- 
them with all the reaſons, occaſions, and cir- 
cumſtances that muſt juſtifhe the ation, that 
when it 15 related, they may: be. diſpos'd to 
examine-it, and confeſs that there was |'only 
an appearance of Crime z\ and that inefte& 
it was juſt , becauſe. accompanied with all 
the circumſtances that render ſuch actions 
innocent. ' This Artifice 1s: not only : lawful, 
but. it: would be a fagle cro:omit it, We wk 
ave 
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have a care of rendring veriry odious by our 
imprudence and certainly it would be great 
imprudence to deliver things in- ſuch man- 
ner as may diſpoſe our hearers to give raſh 
judgment. .Men do take their impreflions 
immediately, and purſue their firſt judgments, 
and therefore it is of importance. to prevent 
them. | 
Rhetoricians require-three things in a Nar- 
ration ; that it be ſhort, clear, and probable. 
Ic is ſhort, when we ſay all that is neceſfary, 
and nothing more. We are not-to judge of 
the brevity of a Narration by the number of 
words, butby the exadnels in ſaying nothing 
ſuperfluous. Clearneſs follows this exa&nels; 
impertinences do but ſtuff up a Hiſtory, and 
hinder the ation from being exacly reprefent- 
ed tothe mind. Its not hard for a good Orator 
to make what he ſays probable,becauſe nothing 
is ſo like che truth that he defends, as truth it 
ſelf;and yet for this ſome Cunning is requir'd, 
ſome Circumſtances are of chat nature, that 
deliver'd nakedly and alone, they would be- 
come ſuſpetted, and would not be behev'd 
unleſs back'd and ſuſtain'd by. other circum- 
ſtances; Wherefore to make a Narration 
appear true (as it is in effeR) thoſe circums- 
ſtances are not to be forgot, | 
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ITI. 


Of Confirmation or Eſtabliſhment of Proofs: 
and of Refutation. 


THe Rules we are to follow to eſtabliſh 
4 by ſolid Argument the truth we would 
defend, and to ſubvert the fallacy oppos'd to 
that truth, belong properly to Logick, from 
thence 1t 15 we are to learn to argue. Yet 
here we may give ſome Rules. 

Firſt we are to conſider the Subjet upon 
which we are to ſpeak; we are to mind and 
obſerve all its parts, that we may find out 
what courſe we are to ſteer for the diſcovery 
either of the truth, or the fallacy. This 
Rule is not to be practis'd but by thoſe who 
have great latitude of underſtanding ; by thoſe 
who are exerciſed in the ſolution of Problems, 
and in penetrating the moſt occult things ; 
by thoſe who are fo well vers'd in affairs of 
thxt nature , that as ſoon as a difficulty is 

opos'd to them , though never {ſo intricate, 
they can immediately find .out the knot, 
and having their minds full of light and 
of truth, diſcover without trouble the in- 
conteſtable Principles to prove the conceal'd 


verity of things, and to convince thoſe of 
fallacy that are falſe. 
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'The Second/Rule reſpe&s the clearneſs of 
the Principles upon which we'ground our Ar- 
gument. The: ſource of all falſe Arguments 
that are uſed: by men, is our-{eafte and: raſh 
ſauppoſicion that things doubtful:are true. We 
ſuffer our ſelves to be:dazled by a falſe luſtre 
that we perceive not; till/we find we are pre- 
cipitated in great abſurdities, and oblig'd to 
conſent 'to Propoſitions evidently falls. - 

The Third Rule ireſpe&s the*'Connexion of 
Principles examir'd with 'the © Conſequences 
drawn from them” In” an exa&t Argument 
the Principles and the Conſequences are joyn'd 
ſo ſtrialy, that having granted the Principles, 
we are obligd to conſent to the Conſequence, 
becauſe the Principles” and the Conſequence 
are the ſame-thitg; * fo that we cannot rea- 
ſonably deny-'in the ohe'what we have con- 
fefsd in the other. If T grant it lawful to 
repel force by force, and to take away the 
life of my Enemy,, when T find no: other 
means of preſerving my: own ; when it 1s 
prov'd to' me that Mis in killing Clodins, did 
but repel force by force; T am oblig'd to ac- 
knowledge that Mzlo is innocent ; becauſe in 
efte&t allowing the Propofition',* That it' is 
lawful to repel one force by another, I con'e(s 
that 24ilo 15 innocent of the death of Clodins, 
who would have taken ayay the life of Milo. 
The Connexion betwixt'that Principle. and 
that Conſequence being manifeſtly«clear; q 

There : 
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There 15 greac difference''betwixt the ar- 
gumentation of a Geometrician, and an O- 
rator. Maxims in Geometry depend:-upon 
a ſmall number:of Principles :. The proofs 
of' an-  Orator';cannot be illuſtrated but - by 
great .number of- Circumſtances that fortifie 
one another, and-being ſeparated, would not 
be capable of convincing. In the moſt 1o- 
Iid Arguments; there: are always ſome difhi- 
culties that afford matter of Comtroverlie to 
.thole who are obſtinate, and are not to. be 
convinced. but-, by multitude ob words, and 
by clearing. of all the difficulties and objeti- 
ons that may be made, An Orator 15 to imi- 
tate a Soldier fighting with his Enemy. The 
. Soldier is not ſatisfied with drawing his Sword, 
"he ſtrikes, and watches to-take the firſt ad- 
vantage that is given.: He moves up: and 
down to avoid the inſults of ;his Enemy, and 
in a word aſſumes all the poſtures thar Na- 
ture and Practice have taught him for in- 
vaſion or defence. The Geometrician lays 
down his proofs, and that 1s ſufficient. 
There are certain tricks and ,wavs of pro- 
poling an Argument, that are as effeQual as 
the Argument. it ſelf, which oblige the Hearec 
to attention ; which make him perceive the 
ſtrengch of .a Reaſon ; which. augment its 
force; which diſpoſe the mind; prepare it to 
receive the truth z. difintangle. «s from its: farſt 
Paſſions , and ſupply it with. new. Thos 
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who anderſtand the Myſtery of Eloquence, 
do not demur or amuſe themſelves with 
throngs o Arguments; they make choice 
of one that is good, and manage 1t as 
follows. They do ſolidly-lay. down «the 
Principle of their Argument; they make 1t 
as clear and perſpicuous' 'as poflible. - They 
thow the connexion betwixt the Principle 
and Conſequence deduced from it, and de- 
fire to demonſtrate it, They remove .all 
obſtacles that may hinder the hearer from 
being perſwaded; . They repeat their Rea- 
ſons ſo oft, that we cannot eſcape from its 
efficacy : They repreſent - their « 76 with 
ſo many faces, that we cannot but own it, 
and they work it ſo effeually into our minds, 
that at laſt it becomes abſolute Maſter, 

The Precepts' of common ' Rhetoricians 
touching Proofs, :and\ Refutations, are not 
conſiderable : Rhetoricians:adviſe us to place 
our ſtrongeſt Arguments in- the Van and 
Front of onr Diſcourſe ; our: weakeſt Argu- 
ments in the Battle, and keep fome few of 
our beſt Arguments as Reſerves. The natu- 
ral Order to be obſerv'd.in the diſpofition 
of Argumznts, is to place them-1n ſuch forc 
that they may ſerve as ſteps to an Auditory 
to arrive at the truth, and make among:them- - 
ſelves a kind of Chain to ſtop thoſe whom 
we would reduce to the truch... 2 Sa 


Refu- 


- "their minds. 
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Refutation | requires no peculiar Rules : 
When we-are able to demonſtrate a Truth, 
we can eaſily diſcover an Error, and make 
it appear. That which we have ſaid of the 
care an Orator ought to have to demonſtrate 
the force of his Principles, and their con- 
nexion with the Conſequences deduced, ought 
equally to be underſtood of the care we are 
to: take to make the falſe Principles of our 
Adverſary remarkable; or if their Principles 


be true, to make their Conſequences appear 


falſe and unnacural. 


LV. 


Of the Epilogue, and other Parts.in the 


Art of Perſwaſion. 

AY Orator who apprehends the things 
LAX that he ſays, may (lip from the memo- 
ry of his Auditors, 15 obhg'd to repeat them 
before he gives over. *Tis poſlible thole to 
whom he ſpeaks are diſtracted and perplex'd 
for ſome time ; and the multiude of chings 
that he has profer'd, has not had room in 
It is fit therefore that he re- 
peats what he ſaid before, and contradts all 
into ſuch'an abridgment as may not be bur- 
thenſome tothe memory, Great number of 
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words, amplifications, and repetitions are only 
for better explication of things, and to ren- 
der them more perſpicuous. Wherefore after 
we have convinc'd. our Auditors:of the truth 
of our Propoſition, and made them under- 
ſtand it clearly 5 that the Conviction. may 
be laſting; we muſt, contrive-that our Au- 
ditory. may not loſe the. memory - of our 
Arguments, To do this, our abridgment and 
repetition mentioned before, ought..to be - 
made in a brisck way, but not fo. as. to bg 
troubleſome. We muſt at the ſame time 
awaken the motions that we have excited, 
and as I may ſo ſay, unbind the wounds 
that we made: But reading of Orators 
(among whom Cicero is excellent - for Epi- 
logues) will give-you a better notion. (than 
my words) of the} addreſs and cunning »t0 
be us'd in ranyeling: and contracting -in the 
Epilogue, .what in the body of qQue-Dulcourſe 
was more large and diffuſe. cha 

I ſhall now finiſh this Diſcourſe, in, which 
my deſign was to-give an Image. or Idea-of 
the Art of Per/waſion. There, ftill remains 
for Explication three parts of : this  Art,. £lo- 
cution, or the manner of diſpoling;.our. Mat- 
ter ; Memory and Pronunciation. : .Of. Elocation 
I have writ a whole: Treatiſe: Memory all 
the World: knows 1s. a gift. of Nature, .not.to 
be 1prov'd by. any thing, but exerciſe; for 
which ne Precepts need 40: be; given 2.) and 4 
Y ro- I 
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Promenciation is of ſuch advantage to an 
Orator, that it deſerves to be treated on at 
large ; for there is a Rhetorick in the eye, 
the motion and air 'of the Body , that per- 
fwades as much as Arguments. When an 
Orator with this air begins his Harangue, 
we comply immediately: Many Sermons 
well pronounc'd are well receiv'd, - which 
ill pronounc'd would be defpiſed. Men 
are generally content with the appearance 
of things. Thoſe who deliver themſelves 
with a firm and emphatical tone, and 
are graceful in their AMjeve, are ſure to 
prevail. Few perſons make uſe of their Rea- 
ſon ; common recourſe is to the Senſe. We 
examine not what an Orator ſays, but judge 
of him by our eyes and ears: If he ſatisfies 
their eyes, and pleaſes their ears, he ſhall be 
certain of the hearts of his Audicory. The 
neceflity of taking advantage of our weak- 
neſs, obliges an Orator (if he be zealous for 
the truth) not to deſpiſe Pronunciation. We 
have certainly many defeqs; Poſtures that are 
indecent, ridiculous, affe&ted, mean, and not 
tobe ſufferd: There are likewiſe Imper- 
fe&ions in"the Voice, that are tireſome and 
anpleaſant to the Ear. *Tis not neceſfary that 
we particularize,” every man daily obſerves 
them. Every Paſlion has its' peculiar tone, 
its peculiar geſture, its peculiar: Miene, which 
if good 'or bad, makes a good or a bad O:. 

A rator ; |- 
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rator : If good, they contribute not a lie- 
tle to the conception of what we would 
perſwade , and the ous that we take to 
pronounce things well, will neither be vain 


nor unprofitable. But in Books or Writing 
it will be _ ry Rules for Pronunci- 
ation cannot well taught, but by Expe- 
rience- and PraRice. op 7M 
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CHAP. V. 


I. There is ffrange ſympathy betwixt Numbers 
and the Soul: What Numbers are. p. 183 


' +Þ+ Th hin Numbers agree with the things" ex- 


| 


preſſed, they render - our diſcourſe more” lively 
and ſignificative. - 'Þ- 186 

INF. The way of joining onr diſcourſe by Nume 
. - bers that correſpond' to the things Renifed 
: P. 199 
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The Fourth Part. 
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I. We muff chuſe a ftyle ſuitable to-the matter 
of which we treat. What Style is. p.201 

Il. The qualities of the ſtyle depend upon the 
.» qualities of the imagination, memory, and judg- 
ment .of the writer. P. 203 
III. The advantage of a good Imagination. p. 206 
IV; Qualities of the ſubſtance of. the Brain, and 
© in the animal Spirits, neceſſary to make a good 
Imagination. Pp. 207 

V. The advantage of a good Memory. .-p-210 
VI. Qualities in the mind neceſſary to "make a © 
man Eloquent, Pp. 212 2» 
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- 
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vil. ; Dion 71 _ = alter the ftes : 
Each Age, each Climate (hat jts ſeveral ftyle. 


CHAR, hot robt 


1. The mottor of wich 94 treat, ga w ti 
rermune :us inthe choice of aur Style. p.218 
- HI. Rules for the ſublime loſiy ftyle, wy. 220 


IL. Of che plain finaple fyle. P. 225 
Iv. o the .todgrete ſtile, -  P:337 
CHAP. 1II 


I. :. of fyles pro A ro _ things; Qualities 
cmmay 0 P. 228 

H. What curls fo 6 «f wh of an Orator. p.232 - 

HI. F/hat ought to be the ſtyle of an Hiſtorian. p.236 | 

IV. What ought to be the Fae” ſtyle. p. 238 

V. What 2 to be the of a Poet. p. 241 


CHA P. IV. 


I. The beauty of Diſcourſe 35 the effet of exad} 
-  objervation of the Rules.of. Speaking. '-p.245 
IL The falſe: Ides that men have of... Grandeur, 

and their deſire to' ſpeak nothing but' great 

things, is the canſe of ill Ornaments. p. 248 
IH. Of Artificial Ornaments, and Rules _— 

to them. P. 204 
LV. Fhe farmgr Table refuted, and tbe ob O- 
riginal of Languages declared. P1259 
| A 


Tie TABLE. © 


A Diſcourſe prefenting an 
Idea of the Art of Pzr- 


SW ASION. 


CHAP... 


L iThe parts of the Art of Perſwaſion, P4267 
IL. The invention of Proofs... *, Ps» 269 
IH: Of Common: Places. © +: .-. P-271 


' TV. Of places proper to certain Su 9% P- 296 


V. Refteion upon the method of Placer. p.279 


CHAP. IL 
I, A ſecond means to Perſwade, a82 |} 


Il. Qualities required in an Orator who woutd © 
allure thoſe to whom he ſpeaks, Pp. 284 © 
HI. What js to be obſerved in things upon which 


hg ſp eak, and in what manner we are t0 in- 4 
[inuate inth vur Auditors. © : p. 289 


1V. The Qualities that we have ſhewn to be 


neceſſary m an Orator, ought not to be coun- 


terfeit. mos ® 
CHAP. "Y 


Fhe TABLE. 


CHAP. II]. 


TL. "Tis lawful to exeite ſuch: paſſon in oun bearers, 
as may carry them as we deſign. P. 298 
II. What is to be done to excite theſe paſſions. p.302 


III. How we may make ſuch things contemmrible : ; 


4s are fit to be laught at. BIS: 
CHAP. IV. 


I. Of the diſpoſition of 'thiſe parts that make up 
a Diſcourſe. Of the Exordium, P. 312 


TI. Propoſition. | 1. 
T 

and at the ſame _— =. moo P. 318 
f the Epilogwe, and other parts of the Art- 

of [Perſwaſion, | (P- 322 | - 


| "P43 
3 od, Confirmation, or eff abliſhment of \Proofs'; 
 .4V.o0 


